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PREFACE 


A HISTORY of the Papacy mast ciaini to be, 
through many centuries, a history of the 
world The author of a short history of 
the Papacy has therefore to choose between two al¬ 
ternatives, and either to constmct a chronology of 
events or to concentrate on the moments of great 
importance, connecting them by a thin thi'ead of nar¬ 
rative from which much that is relevant will be omitted 
for lack of apace, I have tried to follow the second 
method in writing this book, and I must ask the indul¬ 
gence of those whose interest in the Papacy is chiefly 
concentrated in some special aspect or epoch or sphere 
of influence if this is very slightly indicated or even 
entirely omitted. If we admit that religion has a claim 
to penetrate every department of life, we must concede 
to the Papacy, as a spiritual institution, the obligation 
to exert its influence in every sphere of human activity. 
We cannot, in a short book, follow the Popes in the 
whole wide sweep of their spiritual imperinm. But I 
have tried hero to give a continuous account of its evo¬ 
lution in history, and particularly to concentrate on the 
intellectual principles by which the Papacy has been 
supported or opposed. 

History is not theology, and I have tried to keep 
the narrative free from doctrinal controversy. But a 
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true interpratatioQ of the historical Pa(}acy must be 
one in which the emphasis is laidj negatively as well 
as positively, on the spiritual idea in which it was 
conceived. 

1 wish to thank those who have helped me with 
advice and guidance, and in particular my friend aud 
tutor, Mr* Edward Armstrong, to whom the conception 
of the book aud much else is due. I also wdsh to thank 
my brother. Captain L. E. Ottley for making the index, 
which my absence from England obliged me to leave to 
him* 1 am indebted to my husband for preparing 
the maps. 


MAKY I M* BELL 
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PART I 

THE RISE OF SPIBTTDAL POWER 












chapter i 

THE ORIGIN OF SPIRITUAL PQWEft 

" T IKE aliDOBt all the wotkn of nature and of human 
I ^ power, the Papacy grew up in silence and obacurity*’* 
But the silence is as eloquent aa the ubseurity la 
bio matKC of the great future; for both served os hidden eonreea 
whence the makers of the Papacy were to draw their warranti in 
later generations, for tempoi^ accretion ae well as spiritual ex¬ 
pansion. 

The hiatory of the Papacy has no de&nite Ihcginning. We 
may accept the apseertion that Leo 1., or possibly hii forerunner 
Innocent, was in fact the first Pope—the first Bishop of Rome, 
that iflj who dnimed a distinct spiritual overlordship. But the 
fifth century cannot be isolated from the ages which preceded 
for an epoch can only stand out in relation to the period which 
leads up to IL To SL Peter and the legends of St. Peter the 
historian must look for the birth of the Papacy^ if for no other 
reason than because it was to the age of fit Peter that the 
architects of papal power turned in their efforts to construct a 
historical basis for their magnificent conception 

But it b in this that the modem historian of the Papacy 
difiers most widely from his early predecessors, for he has to 
cope with the acta of St. Peter+ not as hietorical landmarks to be 
proved or disproved, but as ideas of the greatest importance, in 
so far as they become articles of faith to the supporters of papal 
power or canons of tinbeljef to its opponents. Whether St. Peter 
actually founded the Papacy, or whether the Popee evolved the 
legend that he did so, b irrelevant to the story of the Papacy, 
and we can fortunately leave it to theologian a to decide m to the 
degree of probability which the facts warrant, and their validity 
as firguments for or against the great cause in which they were 
afterwards pleaded. 

Of St Peter's own Bishopric of Borne nothing is known, and 
even tradition is cDmparativeJy silent- Hb death in the year M 
is, however, so well attested by the earliest traditions, and so 
consistently dwelt upon, that there seems no reason for doubting 
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iti odctirrence that By the year 200 the tomb of the 

two Apoetles is eho^a hy Caius. Moreover, the tradUionai date 
of St. Peter’s martyrdom coincides with the date of the burning 
of Rome and the Neronian pereccution which followed. From 
tbe earliest beginnings, the See of Rome is associated with the 
name of St. Peter, and by the middle of the second centiiiy it is 
mentioned by Ireneeus, Clement, OrLgon, and Tartullian. In the 
third century it is already used by the Popes as a claim to 
eupremacy, and it is remarkable that the legend, though resting 
on no definite authori ty, is at least suffered to pass pcballeaged. 

It is clear that the firet Bishops of Rome were in no sense of 
the word spiritual lords of Christendom- They 'sere obscure 
and for the most part insignificant persons, who walked their 
nnauauming way unchaUenged by the State and unnoticed save 
by the little Greek colony of believers who looked on them os 
shepherds. We know practically nothing of these preciireorfl of 
papal histeiy save where their shadowy forms are occasionally 
brought to light in the glare of persecution. Thoir names alone 
come down to us, attached by the loving piety of later ages to 
tbe fictitious title of martyr. This much ie embodied in the 
various lists of the first four centuries, which have a value above 
and beyond their intrinsio worth, as showing that tbe succession 
to the Roman bishopric was a matter of interest, even of con¬ 
troversy, among distant ecclesiastice. The earliest of these 
which is still extant is that of St. Irenaus (c. 160) and the widest 
known is the “Catalogus Liberianns” from which was taken 
tbe earliest edition of tbe Liber Pontificalis ”, Of tbe bfonna- 
tion which can be gleaned from other sources, there is a general 
absence of any mention of the bishops themselves, and still less 
can we gather anything like a conception of the relations in 
which they stood cither towarde their own immediate dock or 
towards that wider dominion which they were afterwards to 
claim. The first to lift tho veil which hides tbe nascent Papacy 
completely Ctom view was St Clement, tho third successor of the 
Apostles. His lottoT to tbe Church at Corinth is one of the most 
remarkable documents with which the biatoriau of the early 
Church has to deal, and it is tempting to regard it as typical of 
the moment in papal history to which it belonp. In that case, 
the Roman Church is still in this early period very Jewish in 
character. The fall of Jerusalem in the year 70 had brought a 
fresh influx of Jews to Rome and an edict of Tolerauce following 
Ob tbe proscriptions of Nero further etrengtheued the Semitic 
element which had from the first been predominant. But at 
tbe same time, there had been converts in high places ; members 
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of great such as tho Pomponii, the Aoiliip and the 

Flavii were counted among the NasiariloSj and m the years %1 
and 95 there tt?o Chriatian coclhuIb, ono of ^hom suffered 
martyrdom. St. Clement ia howOTor a Roman of Romans: he 
gives expression to the patriotism and seileatoeiu becoming m 
a citizen of the w'orJd capital^ and his lottBr to the difitracted 
Church Boeme to show that tho Roman genluB for organiaation 
IB already cTystaUieing into conceptiona of hierarchy. 

Even, more mtetcating ii the book of the peasant or 
Yeoman" Hermna, which wag finished about a.p^ 140. The 
“Shepherd of Hennas ” has been called The great examination 
of the conscience of the Roman Church/' and the title ia the 
more Bignificant when we remember the simple piety of tbo 
autbot and the sincerity with which he makes hi&enquityH The 
theme of the book h penitence^ hut the main interest rests In 
the detail in which tho conditions of sinners erdighton ub as to 
the early Christ ion commtmity. The chief defect amigned is 
the frequency of opostaFy^ which ie hardly enrprieing when one 
reflects how rapidly converts wore swept In, and how fiercely the 
atonns of persecution beat against their untried faith. The 
Shepherd of Hermas ie an admonition rather tliau an apologyi 
and yet the picture it gives of the community of Christian 
Rome IB on the whole surprisingly feliciteuB. We feel that it 
is a society which is defective hut very sincere, that the very 
severity witli which its shortcomings are denounced testifies to 
the purity of its idcai. The quarrela among the clergy were 
deploTed just bocauae they were true Shepherds; apoatasy wag 
eommoD, but Christian heiaiem was the rule. 

The admonitions of Hermae were weD-timed, for a stronger 
enemy was at hand In the middle of the eocoud century, 
heresy fir^t made its appearance in Rome in tho form of 
Marcionism^ against which Ji^etin Martyr spent his energy in 
waging war* Thus already by the third century Rome is regarded 
as tho gravitating-point for aggressive bereeiaiciia i gho Mono 
muet arbitrate even as she alotio can define the truth. 

The spiritual prestige of the Eternal City grew apace 
throughout tho eocond century. 9t. Ignatius refers to her as 
*'abo who bath preBidency in the place of the region of the 
Romans/' and the coo text, whUo omitting all mention of the 
Episcopal office, ogcrihes the ascendancy to a kind of eocial 
and municipal priority which the Roman Church naturally 
borrowed from the political autocracy of the city* Tho eo-called 
Clementma erected for hsr the fictionary tradition of orthodox 
ebampionship through the legend of St Fetor and Simon MaguB, 
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and henceforth vague petrarchal legends are intorwoven with 
WfcU'definetl tradition as instruments of aggreesive warfare 
against tba spiritual foes of tho Boman Bishop. 

The story of Chrietianity in the third century has two luain 
cbaractenstic&i and each of theee has its hearing on the develop¬ 
ment of the Papacy. 

We are confronted, on the one hand, with the phenonienon of 
heresy, which grew apace in the uncertain soil of the pritoitive 
Church ; and, on the other hand^ we stand fnce to face with the 
spiendid drama of Christian heroisiii which the age of persecu¬ 
tion presents. 

The first of these two forces^ the growth of herefly, has 
indeed a negative importance which outweighs its positive 
infiuence on the Roman ChurctL It was mainly because Rome 
waa fio little affected by the vmioub waves of fantaitic specula* 
tlon which swept the whole of Chrifitendom during tbia period 
that the Apostohc Bee waa enabled to lay its foundatioDa so 
steadily and unobtrusU^ely in the formative age of ecclesiastical 
history. The contrast between East and West in this conoection 
has often been dwelt upon, and indeed, it ii said, with perhaps 
undue emphasis. But It would be hard to deny the trutb^. or to 
exaggerate the Importance of the distinction which eternally 
separates the practical gculus of the methodical West from the 
mystical dreaminess of the Oriental mind. At the same time, it 
was net in vain that horesiarebs Sacked to Rome for a bearing, 
and as early as iui>^ 130 the Marclonite sect had planted the first 
alien aaed' in the virgin soil of the Roman Church. But the 
attitude of the sainted Polycarp,^ when^ as o visitor m Eome, 
he was confronted with Marcion, is typical of the stainless 
orthcHioxy which always cbaractcrised the majority of Roman 
Cbristianc. ^'Knowest thou meP’’ asked the heretic. I 

recognise the firs^-born of Satananswered the martyTr and 
St, J ustin instantly took up the cudgels for the Churchy which 
never lacked a champion when her truths were menaced by the 
onset of fanaticism. 

Alarcionism was but the first of a long aeries of weary 
internal struggles which left their iniluence on the Roman 
Churchy aUhough none were indigenous in their growth. Still 
more Influentia] was the hold which Moutanisni gained over the 
Roman people, attracting convertSi ae ia so often the caeCK by 
the very repuleivonefifl of its severity and ^loom^ The chief 
Roman opponent of Mont an ism was Hippolytus, the prototype 
of Luther and the patron saint of heretic^^ who is in some ways 
tho tnoBl romarbinble figure of the period. He ia cblefiy 
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aFBOciated with the greater struggle to which Montanism gave 
place—that of Monarthiaoiam, or Patripaasioniara* This con¬ 
test, which lasted tbroagh three pontiBcatefl, originated in the 
attempt of one Praieaa to harmonise Christianity with the 
apirit of Helleniem. But the Bubtletiefl involvod in the delicate 
conception of the Logos were altogether too much for the Itoman 
mind, untrained os it was in metaphyaioal abatractiops. Three 
Huceeasive Popes were bewildered and haraaaed by the conten¬ 
tion; each took refuge in a difforent lima of policy, and all wero 
equally unsuccessful in effecting a conclusion. Pope Victor 
contented bimeelf with condemniDg SabelliuBi who had unwisely 
ventured to mediate, and thus made himself the scapegoat of 
both tho opposing partiee. Zephyrinus, Victor's sucoessoi, is the 
first Pope of whose potaonality we have any real hint in the 
somewhat colourless annals of the time. He soems to have 
been a vacillating person of inferior intellect, dominated by the 
stronger mental capacities of his major-dome and successor, 
Callixtus. Zephyrinus reigned for nineteen years without 
making up his mind in any one consistent direction on the 
great doctrinal controveray. At one moment be identifiee 
himself with the " Pampassions"; at another he publicly 
retracts his self-committal- Throughout he was consistently 
opposed by the relentless logic of Hippolytus—the one man who 
had the courage to face the problem whose intricacies paralysed 
the whole of Western Christendom. Branded by the title of 
DUbetst, and goaded into schism by the inconsistencies of the 
Pope, Hippolytus cnt himself ofiT from the orthodox Church just 
at the moment when Callixtus was elected to succeed his patron 
as Bishop of Borne. If tho mtack of Hippolytus on ZephyTinue 
reveals tho contempt of the zealot for tho nonentity- — of intel¬ 
lectual vigour for mental lethargy—in his indictment of CaUixtiiB 
a deeper personal rancour can be traced, in which the Indigna¬ 
tion of tho intrepid heretic ie stined against the dishon^t 
subterfuges of the unworthy champion of orthodoxy. Eot 
content with exposing the inconeistency of the impMsible 
doctrinal compromise put forward by Callixtus, he writes a 
polemic against hie not invulnerable career, ending in a vigorouc 
attack on his indulgence towards offending brethren. It is 
remiiikablB that the first great antipope should also be in a 
sense the father of papal history. His chronicle, written 
apparently in the year became the skeleton of the famous 
“ Liber PonrificaUB," whose many editions form the chief sourcee 
of early papal chronology. 

The great Monorchian controversy was brought to an abrupt 
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conclusion by the persecution of Maxim iniau. By the third 
cen^ry, it u important to notice that a dehuite policy towards 
Christianity was a necessaiy part of the political programme of 
the Bmperore. The tempered hostility of Marcus AureliuSi 
based on the antitheeia between stoicism and eothusiasm, paled 
before the dissolute ardour of his succesBoie. But the persecu¬ 
tions of the third ceutuiy were produced rather by sudden 
daebea of imperial caprice and intolerance than by a settled 
resentment and suspicion, such as underlay the earlier outbvuets 
of hostility, Kot only was the time past when Christianity 
could be ignored, but the moment had come when resistance to 
its gathering tide bad broken down. Peiaecution bad given it a 
history, and the failure of the State to extinguish it had but 
vindicated its claim to exist as an integral part of the Roman 
system. Borne dared no longer to oppose a force which she 
could not control, and by a endden change of Grout she adopted 
into her favour the society which she had failed to extinguisb. 
Hereafter ahe was to renew her own youth in the young life of 
a community deriving its vitality Jrom the power of a doctrine 
in which strange and familiar ideas seemed to be startlingly 
blended. 


CHAFrER IT 


THE CONVEESrOK OF CONSTAOTiNU AND ITS EFFECTS, 

A.n. 

I N thu year 31the religion of the Pope became the religion 
of the Emperor. The ecene on the C^mpagna, which has 
been rariouBly regarded as the caneOp the sjiuboh or the 
pretext of the convereion of Condtantine^ was not merely a 
dramatic finale to the era of persecution. It marks in a real 
sense the first great political revolution of papal history» The 
vision of the filming Cross which gave to Constantine his empire^ 
gave also to the Papacy the standard of mediieval Christendom. 

The third century had net after all done mere than make it 
possible for a strong Bishop to a^ert his own individuality^ and 
impart something of hie perEOnal prestige to the dignity of his 
office. But the Bishop of Rome ae the High Priest of the State 
religion, the “ accredited functionary " of imperial ceremonieflf ia 
a totally difiereot person from the nninfitientia] leader of an 
obscure gect wliich is persecuted or tDlarated according to the 
deviating policy of the Emperor of the moment. 

It may he true that Constantine was “ great” in his achieve- 
mente rather than hie character, and certainly it ia hard to 
reconcile what we know of his personal life with anything 
approaching to the Christtan ideal. But the edict of Milan, 
which conetitutes the charter of endoivixient of Western Christ- 
ianity^ is the work of a strong man who does not shrink iiom 
giving the boldest expreeaion to his convictions—whether 
political or religioue, or both—in terms of uncompromising 
definition. Nothing bettor iUustrates the importance which was 
attached to Constontiae’s retationehip to the Papacy than the 
legend of hb baptiam by Pope Silvester^ and tbe myth of the 
Donation which was built up on it^ and embodied in the 
celebrated forgery of the eighth century. The legend exaggerates 
hU xeal for the faith of his adoption while it depreciates bie 
statesroanship^ and gives rise to the poet's invective— 
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Of httw Tfiuch ill 

Not th^ coiiTcrBionp but thoAt^ dDuiniiui 
That the fimfc w^^thy Fops fv*uiin&d ot thoe- 

The fictionary grant waa founded on the autfaentk edict by 
which Constantine endowed the Roman Bee with the right of 
holding property and receiving it by bequest, and thus laid tha 
foundations of temporal power. 

9o far the work of CJonstantlne in augmenting the papal 
power wae but the consequence of hia partial ^ or at least formal 
convorpioUj but his career hae a Btill wider signibcance in the 
early development of the Papacy. When the Emperor adopted 
the religion of the Pope and raised him to pre-eminence in the 
imporial cityt no one dreamed that Constantine was adopting 
BLLveeter as heir to his prerogatiTo in the world^s capital And 
yet for posterity it has this meaning. The foundation of new 
Rome in 330 was a heavy blow to the prestige of the Mother City, 
and the domination which the Eishop instantly at^eumed vras a 
fomarkablc conentreoce of the expedient and the inevitable* 
Bereft of the sacred presence of a Csesar who had lost interest 
in its welfare, the capital of the empire must have fallen a prey 
to Lnvasjoti f^m without^ or sedition from within^ while such 
Byzantine influences ae would have penetrated its walls from the 
nominal fieatof government, would sap its vigour and saturate it 
with Orieuial apathy* That such a state of things was avoided 
was due solely and entirely to the rise of the Papacy. It was to 
her Bishop that the city turned in her bereavement for con- 
iiolatioD; to him she looked for a new Inaignia and a new raijon 
and in his religion ehe bought another tradition to replace 
the majeaty of imperial preaence which had been rudely wrested 
from her crown. That the Popes were ready, and mom than 
ready* to accept the burden of sovereignty, and to take up the 
sceptre which lay at their feet^ must be accepted as a gign 
of their political energy rLitber than regretted as a atjgma of 
worldliness. Everything pointed to the legitimacy of such 
auth^ity* and there was as yet no hint of that dualism between 
Church and State which seems to us iu the light of subsoqueni 
history bo inevitable* After all, the High Priest of the Hebraic 
tradition and the Pontifez Maximus of the Romans themselves 
had never been called upon to apologieo for their plenipotentiary 
powers, and it would be unreasonable to eipaet political thought 
of the fourth century to grasp o distinction which the laat 
epoch of the iliddte Agee waa unable to formulate. 

The actual liiatory of the Papacy in the fourth century ia 
soon toldp for the atmosphere is still veiy obscure, and what we 
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kaow about tbe Popes tbemselvea bears a ?erj slight proportion 
to the extent of their iniportiuice. 

The firat cbaTacteristic which marks the papal pc'licy is the 
completeness of the separation between East and West. This is 
illustrated in a remarkable degree by the attitude of the PopeB 
towards the great Trinitarian controTersy which monopolised the 
energy of Eastern Christendom throughout the first half of the 
fourth century. In the early period of the strife, the attitude of 
Borne 10 distinctly lukewarm; SilTeater stands aloof from the 
conflict, and his counaele are ail for peace. Ho is ropresented at 
Nicsea by two pTeBbytSfs, who take very little part in tbe 
proeeedin;^^ while he himself rigidly main tains an attitude of 
dignified aloofness which probably proceeded as much from lack 
of interest as from the instinct of caution- It seemed to the 
em mlndp as it at first appeared to Constantine himselft vague, 
unreal, and wordy—the argunaent turned on a metaphyeical 
diet!action expressed in terms of Oriental abstraction. But just 
as Constantine bimeelf became convinced when deeper igsues 
showed themaelves, so the Pope found his defences giving way 
when the second phase of the struggle brought him face to face 
with the practical congequencee of the iichiem. 

In the great champion of orthodoxy was for a second 
time baiushed from his See by Constantins^ the most dieeolute of 
Constuutine'fl unworthy succesuors. Athanaeius* understanding 
that the next move in tbe Ariaii progmmmo was to win over 
the Pope, instantly withdrew to Rotae. The extraordinary 
fascination of the ^*puny little manwith tbe great soul, whose 
sweetness of character blended so felicitously with the strength 
of hie coarictioae, no doubt gave him a natural power of success 
os an evangelist^ and for two years be taught the Romans what 
was really involved in the great central doctrine of Chrletianity, 
till all vestiges of suepicion of Orientalism '* was diapelkd from 
thelf minds and from that of Pope Julius himself. Put probably 
more effective than any dialeettc vie Lory with the people of 
Home was the argument of experience which the Eastern 
situation afforded. Atiianaaiua might plead for the purity of 
Christian doctrine with the eloquence bom of uneworving faith^ 
he might appeal to the orthodox tradition which the paet had 
already aaBOoiated with Chrititian Rome; but he hadoolyto turn 
the eycB of his hearers over the sea to Alexandria and Antioch^ 
whore pagans and Aria ns were united in persecution and 
sacrilege, and the practical mind of Rome would not bellow to 
recogniso the significauce of such an allianoa in 342, Julius 
declared Athanasius to be innocent and his doctrine orthodoij 
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And A littls latBij, bA Buouaondd a Counotl At SsidicA to ^ivA 
univereal ejtprcasion to the aaida verdict. Bat the Arian 
BiebopB wore not prepared for an oecumeniciU eottlement of thie 
kind, and at tha lust moment they withdrew under a pretext of 
recall, setting up a hostile assembly at PhilippopoHs, At n 
confirmatory Council at Milan, tha Western Cburcb, under the 
auspices of Pope and Emperor, formally registered its orthodoxy, 
and thus ratified the breach between East and West which 
Sardica had disclosed. The first phase of Roman intervention 
closes hero, and the second is less creditable to the Holy See. 
Id 3ii2, Julius was succeeded by Liberius, w'bo inhetited from 
his predecessor his xealous champion ship of AthunasLus and his 
oaus& But conditions became more complicated ow-ing to the 
death of the orthodox Cons tuns, leaving Constant] us in 363 sole 
Emperor of new and old Rome. In 356, a Council was sum¬ 
moned to Milan by the Einpcror to lodge fresh charges agamet 
Athanasius and eecure his condemnAtion in the West, But the 
Church of the West justified its independence, and Constantius, 
behind the arras, heard himself denounced in terms which 
dumbtoouded bis Eastern followers. An imperiul fulmination 
followed, against w'hich the Chunch had as yet no valid weapons 
to employ. So three Bishops were immediately driven into 
banishment, and after an interval in which to reconaider bis 
position, Uberiua followed them, full of venerable courage and 
noble intention. But two years of the misery of exile broke the 
old man's spirit, which had at first soared high among the ideals 
of Athanasius and led him to refuse gifts sent by his imperial 
antagonist in words of haughty disdain. “ You have desolated 
the Churches of Christendom,” he said to the eunuch who 
brought him the gold of Constantius, ‘'and then you ofler me 
alms as a convict. Go, first learn to be a Christian.” 

The persecution of Liberius is a striking instance of the hold 
which the papal idea had already won among the Romans. 
Liberius might acquieece in the imperial decree of banishment, 
and might choose, if he pleased, to try the road of martyrdom, 
but the sheep of hie flock were unprepared to follow hie docility. 
Hence, an attempt of ConatAntius to creato schism by the 
election of an anti-pope in 356 was foredoomed to disaster. The 
imperial noininee, elected, it is said, by throe eunuchs, was of 
course an Arian, but the opposition of Home was lese a matter 
of orthodoxy than of pemonal loyalty to the legitimate Bishop 

A deputation of patrician women undertook the task which 
their husbands had been reluctant to attempt, and euccoi-s. 
fully carried it through, winning the provisional consent of 
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Constantiufl to the retiun of Llberius, Unfortunatalf for hia 
historical reputation, Liberius prov-od all too compliatit, and aa 
the condition of his return con Muted to sign the Beini-Arian 
creed of Birmium. His entry into Rome was a triumphal page¬ 
ant which too soon developed into a faction fight-. A riot in the 
amphitheatre, accompanied by the cry of the populace for “ One 
God, one Pope !" led to the eipulsion of the !mti-Pope Felix and 
the termination of the first schism of papal history. 

The seeds of schism, once sown, were however never far from 
the surface of the soil, and the rivalry between Liberiiw and 
Felix brohe out again in 353, on the death of the Apostate 
Bishop, in a disputed election. The two candidates. Damasus 
and Ursicinus, seem to have represented in some measure the 
rival principles of Arianisni and orthodoxy, but the heresy m 
this phase was rather a pretext for schism than a genuine cause 
of diauniOEL At any rate, the rival candidates ate toth 
arraigned with equal severity by the impartial judgment of them 
contemporary. Am mi anus, who anathematises them as aat^rs 
of tumult and their followers as disturbere of the peace. The 
same writer gives a depressing account of the luxury and licence 
which accompanied the growth of papal power at thjs time, and 
his words are more than confirmed by the witneBS of ms greater 
contemporary, St Jerome, whose denunciations have all the 
added force which mtemal evidence can supply. It is needless 
to recapitulate the indictment of the great ascetic, or to para^ 
phrase his rhetoric: hia writings are claaaica of Christianity, 
the chargea which he brings against Christian Rome are jupt 
what we should expect. Ancient Romo was dying 
mstitutioDB, its morals, and its social conditions were moribund, 
and it is not surprising that the great instTument of ita 
regeneration should he itself infected by the symptoms of decay- 
But the vicsoufl tendencies which inevitably crept into the body 
politic of the Church were not without their antidote, md the 
success of Damasufl in defeating hia rival Brslcinne, however 
incomplete in itself, was a distinct triumph for the reform party, 
tt'hat hifitory knows of Damasua does not reveal an attractive 
peraonality, but he is to a great extent overshadowed hy the 
more striking figure of hi& secretary, whose principles he aeeme 
to have shared. The force upon which Jerome reh^ to 
counteract the spirit of decadence was that of mooMticism, 
which had already been communicated to the \t eat by tne 
preaching of Athanasius. The primitive monastic ide^ ot 
Jerome bad little in common with the attractive simplicity of 
the rule of Bt. Benedict and St Bernard. It was rugged, crude. 
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and exotic—often perverted by fanatics of the t^o of Simon of 
the pillar, and seldom entirely free from exceBsive exaggeration. 
And yet none but the most unimaginative can fall to recognise 
the inspiration which underlay the aueterity of Jerome and hia 
followers^ or to detect the bidden besauty of the truth, tran$- 
conding the repulsive forms which embody IL The spirit of the 
movement was reactionary^ and reaction Is Boldom untainted 
with hysteria: Us form was prematnte^ and consequently mis¬ 
understood. These two characteriatice account for the failure of 
Jerome to attain what was evidently his object—the succession 
to the Papacy, A young patrician girl had killed herself by 
excessive asceticism under hia epirltual Bupervlsiou, and a 
Btorm of mdignation broke out against biuu He had d£>clared 
the inner world of moral freedom to be the only refuge from 
the powers of decadence, and his adherents parodied bis words 
by excesses of fanaticism, while his opponents saw that the 
perveraion of bis teaching was sapping the strength of the 
State life. It is, thereforop less snrprTBing that Jerome was not 
elected to the Papacy in 394 than that he should have re^rarded 
his own prospects as favourable. Had he attained to tbisp his 
avowed ambition, it is probable that his reputation in the mind 
of Christendom w^ouJd have suffered^ It ia doubtful whether 
the great Father had in him the makiogs of a great Pope^ and it 
is certmn that the honour w-hich he might have reaped as Pope 
could not have surpassed the homage which the Church has 
always yielded to the author of the ** Vulgate 

So, probably, it was a good thing, both for Rome and for 
Chrietendom, that the exaggerated ardour of Jerome should be 
defeated by the mediocrity of Biricius. This pontificate !e, Low* 
ever, important in one respect, for Siriclus Lnaugunited the legal 
Bupremacy of the Papacy by the issue of the first Decretal. 
There 1b nothing tentative in the tone in which the Bishop of 
Rome addresses the Bishop of Tarragona in this document. Ht 
defines and lays down the law with a certainty of precision which 
leaves no room for doubt that what ia received at Romo will be 
acceptable to the uttermost parti of the earth. Thus the first 
pap^ edict declared the Church's mind on subjects of the most 
vital importance, and no one saw what was LmpUed in the pasaive 
acquieaceuce which greeted it. No HU ary of Arlea raised his 
voice in protest, and no Luther was at hand to save the situation 
in its initial stages, before long centuries of petty strife had 
made the Reformatjon critria inevitable. 

By the close of the fourth centuiy the early Papacy had 
begun that quiet ascendant course which was to reach its xenirh 
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in Hildebrand. Founded on tbe 

supported by the “magio of the name of Bomo, ““ 

course was dear. All that wae needed was a eerwa of gwat mm 

capable of pUotmg it aright, and of thw the i&va of the fif 

Century saw tlx6 forfinum^r in tho first lntic>csii 



CHAPTER m 


THE fall of ROME TO THE COUNCIL OP EPHESUS, 

A.i>. 403-431 

T he fall of Rome and the BTeDts leading up to it may 
flBem to have little to do with the growth of the early 
Papacy, which is in its essance orgojjie, and more or 
lees independent of external condUions. At the eoma time, the 
identity hetween the Eternal and the Holy See was by thU time 
closely establlehed, and it would be hardly csredible to auppoea 
that the political crisie, at which the whole world stood aghast, 
should leave unmoved the apiritual institution which it moat 
nearly affected. 

It was the ghost of Rome which Alaiic went forth to attack— 
the phantom which haunted the Forum and the Palatine Hill, 
which held the world in awe, and eurvived both the ravages of 
the invader and the undermining of internal decay. The genius 
and the good fortune of the pioneers of papal power had 
eatabUshcd its alliance with the invincible WTaitb, and assured 
the road to succese. The reaction of the idea of Rome on 
the idea of Catholic supremacy bad already begun to work, and 
it remained for the dfth century to supply a succession of able 
Popes qualified to pilot the papid fortunes through the laby¬ 
rinths of political confusion which afforded alike their danger 
and their opportnnit^. 

According to Jerome, TmioceDt was the son of his pre. 
decesfflor AnasUsius, and the origin aoems a lately onop for he 
motinted the papa] throne with no uncertain step. Wo find in 
him the firet v^tiges of a deflnite conception of apiritual 
enpremacyp and in hie dealings with the rc&t of Chrietendom wo 
fleem to trace the workings of a fully-developed theory of papa] 
antocracy^ Such a theory had been made possible by the 
achievements of the fourth century Popes, and above all by the 
supposed origin of appeals at the Oouncil of Sardica. Tt seems 
likely that the appeal of the Bishop of lUyricum to Pope Jtilina 
on that occasion was nothing more than a request for arbitration^ 
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bat the decree of the Emperor Valeattnian IT. in 301 put it to 
the dzLn^eroue tiee of a precedent, and established by law the 
claim which as yet the Popes bad hardly veattired to formulate. 

At a timo whoa the Empire itself waa etiicken with the 
paraJy^ia of fear and the apathy of decay, an imperial edict was 
still a weapon to conjure and from the first lanocent 

grasped it with aO the skill of an ambitioue adventurer. At one 
moment he generalieos with conveuient vaguene&s^ and at another 
he asserts and defines with intrepid preciaion. He brandiebes it 
In the face of the Bleb ope of Rouen and Toulou^rO, while he 
hides it under a cloak of compromise in dealing with the more 
independent Churches of Macedonia and Africa By a happy 
coincidance of spiritual discernment and worldly discretioDf he 
was able to espouse the cause of ChristendoxU:, the ^‘Golden 
Mouth*' against Thaophilua^ and thus to justify his claim to 
appellate jurisdiction by tus competent discrimination. 

Even iu Rome, however, the power of the law paled for a 
tnoment before the political criaia^ and Immcant's clever manipu¬ 
lation of precedent fallfl into insignificance beside the states¬ 
manlike activity which could turn the calamity of Rome to the 
gain of the Papacy. His priority in the city had gained a new 
security from the failure of the imperial experiment of residing 
in Roma, which Honariua bad attempted in 403. Roman 
patriotism—effete as it was—survived in an intense longing of 
the Roman people for their Cseaar'e reiurn, and an impatient 
weariness of the imperial boast that " Where the Emperor is, 
there is Romo"'H The young HenoritiB eonaequently yielded to 
their entreaty, only to Lnfiict on their feelings a deeper wound by 
the failure of the experiment. All the resonrees of a wonn>at 
pageantry were called forth after a hundred year$ of disuBe^ and 
on the Milvian Bridge, the Roman people with Innocent and his 
clergy at their headt welcomed the triumphant youth in his 
chariot with his father-in-law, the hero StUichOi beside him. 
But the dilapidated splendour of the Palatine HUl oppressed 
Honorius, and he was frankly bored with the shabby magnificence 
which was the best that old Rome could afford in his honour. 

It seemed as if affrighted Rome had decked herself as a bride 
to meet her long-expected wooer, but the bride was old and the 
wooer feeble.With ill-diegiuEed relief, Bonptius seized the first 
pretext which the Gothic war pfforded to leave the city that 
had yoamed over him with pathetic soliciiude. From the sunlit 
plains of Ravenna, he watched Stiiicho completo his cycle of 
victories by the defeat of EUadagaisus the Gotb^ and the relief 
of Florence, and connived at the pJote which were already 
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gathenDg tbick about the hero's path. Stilicho fell m 408, a 
victim to the fate which ie typical of the defenders of Italy^ and 
hifi execution Temoved the last obstacle which stood between the 
barbarian cotiqucior and Rome. Urged on by the reatleee 
“ demon ^ of hie ambition and encouraged by the Bupentitioue 
terror of his opponents, Alaric^ the scourge of God," preeiBed on 
to the walls of Rome. Men watched his pTogress with the 
fascmation of fear, remindliLg themselves of Sibylline prophecy 
and apocalyptic prediction of antbChilst,. while the poem of 
Claudian has in its appeal aU the pathoe of a dirge. “ Arise, O 
venerable Mother! Free thyself from the ignoble feaifl of old 
aget 0 city, coeval with the eart±L When the Don shall water 
the plnLofi of Egypt, and the Nile the Mcectian marshes, then 
only shall iron Lachesis lay on thee her doom!'' 

But the doom was one which neither the passion of the poet, 
nor the spell of the city's majestic charm, nor the appeal of Pope 
Innocent could averts for it was written far back in the pages of 
the past and carded in ite train all the earnests of future promiae. 
From the darkness which settles over the condemned city, the 
faint light of coming dawn ia never entirely absent, and the grim 
details of the three sieges lose some of their tragic significance 
when we regard them as the birth-pangs of a new era, or the 
wounds inevitable to the sudden sharp collision between the 
ancient and the modern world. 

The sack of Rome was no mere display of barbaric audacity; 
the humiliatiou of the city was complete, and the life-work of 
Alaric was deliberately carried out in keeping with the fanatical 
spirit in which it was conceived. The horror of Europe as 
expressed by 5t. Jerome waa unfeigned—With one city the 
whole world had periehed. . . ^ My voice is choked, and my 
sobs interrupt the words which I write j the city is eubdued 
which subdued the world" 

And yct^ the collapse of pagan Rome, so bitterly lamented by 
the great Christian father^ not only revealed the hidden strength 
of the Christian cotnmunity, but in a real sense augmented its 
power. The Goths, though Arians, did not cany doctrinal 
controversy into political warfare, and with a sphit of toleration 
from which later ages have much to leom, Alaric spared ChiiEtion 
churches from pillage and Christian virgins from violation, 
Nor was this the only advantage reaped by the Church in Homo. 
The withdrawal of the Goths in 412 was followed by tho 
gradual return of the Ecatterod. Romans to their city^ but they 
were no longer as sheep not having a shepherd. In the place of 
tho absentee Emperor with his incompetent bureaucracy stood one 
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who called himself their father j whose official ctaini combined 
the mystical clement which the imperial idea had fostered with 
the epirit of practical and efficient leadership^ so long invoked in 
vain. 

Pope Innocent was absent during the siege on an embaany 
to HoDorins, and thtie in his very person stood aloof from the 
horrors of the fall. For the rest of his life he nilcd supreme in 
the ruined city, and converted the Ecpulchre of the Roman 
Empfre into the cradle of Bpiritual sovereignty. Before his 
death in 417 be once more vindicated his appellate claim by the 
condemnation of PelagiusK whose heretical teaching founded the 
great free-will controversy^ which held the place in the West 
occupied by Trlnitarianism in the East. By adhering to the 
Augustlnian teaching as opposed to the fatalism of PelagiuSp 
Innocent showed that readlneea to identify himself with the 
spirit of the age which has always been the secret of papal 
success. The condemnation of Felagius by Innocent was by no 
means a foregone conclusion : Pelagius himself had preached in 
Home, and the Pope had not interfered to prevent him. The 
success of the appeal against the heretic, therefore ^ gave so 
much gratification to the African fathers, by whom it was 
presented, that they forgot to recent the toue of authority in 
which the decision was made. Once again the astounding 
claims passed unchallengod becan&o they wore wisely wielded by 
an able Pope for the benefit of the Chui^ch at largo^ and no one 
realised the danger that lurked behind the simple and satisractory 
system of Church governments 

The pontificate of Innocent showed what the Papacy might 
become in the bande of a great"* Pope: under his eucce^^rs, 
tlic conditional aspect becomes emphasised. Between the years 
417 and 440, assrios of inofiectlve Popes did their be$t to undo 
what Innocent had achieved. The evil effects of the Gothic 
invasione were brought to light: wealth streamed in from rich 
proselytes and eryatsaliised into patrimonies, while the pro cess of 
materialisation sapped the spiritual energy of the Christian 
community. 

For a year and a half after the death of Innocent, Popo 
ZoBlmue fluctuated between the confilctiug tides of Pelagia uism 
and orthodoxy, and the African fathers, who had raiasd no protest 
whan Innocent claimed Apostolic authority, aet at nought 
St. Peter's less capable succeseor, and appealed against him; to 
Gffisar. 

The death of Zosimne was the signal for the third tumult 
known to history on the occasion of a papal election. An 
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iDCf&dibla lack of dfifinition marked the area of the electorate; 
The clergy 1 the people, the Emperori each claimed a voiccK and 
in the ragtienesa of their relative rights and the utter lack of 
machinery, the power of election wae apt to devolve on the 
Faction which could b^t succeed in ehouting down its rivals. 
The imperial party was at first sncceasfnl in thie case, owing to 
the energy of the prefect Symmachus, who was Inelined to 
support Enlaliua But the popular party was loud in the support 
of Boniface, and the irresolute Emperor decreed a suspension of 
the decision during which both candidates were to absent 
themselves from Komo and a synod of Bishops was to be called 
upon to arbitrate. The headstrong Eulalius, having already 
been received with pomp in St. Petor^Sj tried, however, to force 
the band of llonorius by a surprise entry into Romo. This put 
him in the wrong and left the honours of the contest to his rival. 
It was a popular victory, inasmuch as Boniface had relied on 
popular favour, but all the fruits of the contest fell to the 
Emperor, who asaumedt as a right inherent m the imperial officOi 
the power to determine disputed elections to the Papacy. 

Boniface was succeeded by Celestine, whose pontificate as well 
na that of Sistns, his successor, was occupied by the great 
Nestorian confiict in the East, Like the Trinitarian controversy 
of which it was an ofisheot, Nestorianism did not in itself affect 
Western Christianity t it waa even more intricate and meta¬ 
physical than the Arian question^ and it absorbed the Papacy in 
its practical rather than its doctrinal aspect, as an interesting 
politic b 1 problem and not as a vital theological contention. 

Indeed, in the East itself, the spiritual controversy was far 
From indipendent of political striFe, and the rivalry between 
Nestoriua of Constantinople and Cyril of Alexandria often de¬ 
generated into a series of counter'lntrifues, centring in the 
ImpeTTol Court. Nestoriaoiem was an appUeation of the 
principles underlying Trinitarianism to the person of tho 
Virgin Mary. Kestorius argued against the title '"God-bearer,'^ 
ns applied to her by his opponents. Chri&t-bearer she was 
indeed—Mother of the blended personalities In her Son; bnt 
that which was bom of her was not the Eternal Word which 
proceedsth from tho Father. 

m 429, Romo was first brought into the conflict by the 
appeal of each of the ptotagonbi* in turn—Noetorius and 
CyriL True to the traditions oF Inoocent, Celestine answered in 
a mandate, offering to NestoriuB the alternative a either of abject 
apology within ten days or excommunication. In December 
4a0, Celeetine and Cyril combined in ercommunicating Neetoriue, 
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who cluAg fearloBBlf to his opiniooH and relied OA the favoor of 
the Imperial Court, aad the outcome of his firamesB was the 
first General Council of Ephesus in 431. Once more the 
unerring papal instinct vindicated the appellwte claim of the 
Pope. When the letters of Colestine were read to the Council 
by the papal representative, they were found to coincide so 
exactly with the decision at which the Council had^ already 
arrived that a chorus of acclamation greeted the sentiments— 
“The Council renders thanks to the Second Paul, Celestine^ to 
the Second Paul, Cyril; to Colestine, protector of the faith; to 
Celestine, unanimous with the Council 

The Council did not bring the heresy to an end. and 
Nestorianism expired only when it was finally deserted by the 
Imperial Court, and when its aged author died of the dishonotir 
of exile. But with the dose of the Council, the intervention 
of Borne ends, and Sixtua III., the succesaor o£ Celestine, erected 
a memorial to the contest in the Church of Santa Marla 
Maggiore. 


CIIAPTEB IV 


LEO THE GREAT : THE HUNS AND THE VAXDALS, 

4 ,£>. 431460 

I NNOCENT L bad founded the Fapaoy on the principles of 
monarchy j to Leo L it remsinod to give it an tmpsrial 
character. The flrfifc greatPope vrm great m virtae of 
hie age mther than in spite of it ; he was the one great man in 
an age which Is eingulariy destitute of nobility^ the hero of an 
epoch in which the heroic virtues were conspicuously lacking. 
And yet he is eminently representative of the tiine. and there is 
nothing in hi& career that b not in accordance with the prin¬ 
ciples and ideas of bis geoeration* 

Leo was a Homan, rugged and simple in cbaracteri with the 
practical genius of hie race a ho wing iteelf in a large capaoity fox 
organisation^ and a etrong "imperial purpose,which effected 
the transformation of the papal olEc e fi^m an indehnito personal 
aseendancy to the centre of a world^wide system. His early life 
afforded the best posaible training for his high office^ In 422, 
he wna made Archdeacon of the Church of Borne, and between 
then and his election^ in 439, he was employed on various 
diplomatic mieeionfl, consummating in an embassy of reooncUia- 
tion between ^tius and AlhinuC] the two rival generalB in GauL 
Loo showed none of the conventional self-depreciation on his 
election to the Papacy. With eharacterbtie simplicity he 
expresses his confidence that ^^He will give the power Who 
bestowed the dignity," eomewhat to the astonishment of those 
who had elected him, who had probably anticipated the usual 
dramatic refusal of ofiice with the subsequent submission to 
compulHion. The self-confidence of Leo stood him in good stead 
as the obNtaolee in the way of papal power crowded before hia 
eyes. 

The first enemy which he had to encounter was the advance 
of heresy^ which was the chief menace to Catholic unity, now 
that paganism had ceased from troubling the realms of 
Cbrutendom, Leo’s method of attack was both characteristic 
and original, And singiilarly effective. He was the first Bishop 
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of Homo who itiad€ qbo of tho pulpit ab a tosI eqbrub of roacliing 
tho couBcioucB of bis peopls. In hiB sornions, wo hnTo thft 
cleoreet picture of the man bimflelf which the times afford, as 
well afl admirable illuBtrations of hie ntethoda- His style ia 
simple, eovore, and emphatiCt and his method esBentioUy 
Koroan. The Catholic faith, ho holds, is true and easy to 
comprehend', it admits of no half-truth and needs no disous* 
Sion. Heretica. therefore, are all enemioa to be fought and 
Buppreesed—anything but sincere critiCB open to conviction. 
All contact other than antagonistic between them and true 
believers ie obnoxioue, and the most offensive are ^ose nearest 
at band, viz,, the Maaich®ans. Agamst the ManicbseanB, Leo 
summone all the invectives which a forcible diction can 
muster, and launches them with apostolic fervour into the 
midst of his hearers. Having stined up public opinion by 
verbal condemnation, he gives it vent in legal persecutiom In 
443, an inveetigatiou was made o^f the charges of ^morahty 
brought againet the ManichieanB, with resulte which ^ amply 
justify Leo’s eeverity — at all events in the light of the principles 
of justice, in so far as the fifth century had evolved them. The 
doctrine of Manes, based on a beUef in the inherent evil of all 
matter, had bean made to cover a complete disregard of any 
moral principle in the material realm. Good and evil were 
said to have no relation whatever to the physical nature of man, 
and the practical outcome of auch a creed weighed more 
strongly with Leo than any theoretical error in their dogma. 
Instead of adding fuel to the fiames by argument, after the 
fashion of an Eastern champion of orthodoxy, Leo quenched the 
ardour of the Monichwaua in a deluge of papal anathemas, 


Btrengthoned by imperial edict, 

“The citadel of the devil is in the madness of the 
Manichfflans,’' he ertea, and in the appeal to common sense, as 
opposed to irrational extremism, lies the clue to Leo’s succcbb. 
The influence of Manichseism was not confined to the obscene 
sect which cultivated immorality both in its dogma and its 
ceremonial, its taint Is to be felt throughout the teaching of the 
Church at this period; in the extravagant adulation of celibacy, 
os in the excesses of ascetic mortification—even, it has been 
said, in the writings of St. Augustine himself—the digmty of the 
body suffers from the artificial conception of material evil. 
Leo's lino of action was not, however, in advance of his age m 
this or in any other direction: his instinctive p^tical genius 
recoiled from extravagance of any kind, conde^mg alike 
Catholics whose fasts were an end in themeclvea and not merely 
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a means of grace, and Manicheaiifl who diBregaided all moral 
obligation for aelf-diecipline. 

Towards Eutycbianitm—the other important heretical oonte^t 
of Leo's pontifleate—hia attitude was different. Eutjches was a 
follower of Cyril, and hia doctrine pew out of the computation 
of the Nestoriau here^y^ So anxious was he to assert the perfect 
divinity of the mfant Chriatp that he waa led to deny the twofold 
nature of the Saviour. It waa essentially an Eastern conrrovereyf 
both locally and typically, and Leo showed no disposition m 
interfere until he was appealed to by both parties as a matter of 
coime. Eastern theology bed become fatally bound np with the 
politics of tbs Imperial Court, and the conspicuous lack of dignity 
which characterises the Eutycbian ooutroverty shows bow far 
the Church of the Eastern Empire had deteriorated since the daye 
of Conetantine and Aiius. The so-called “Robber Council" of 
Epbssusj flummoaed in 449 by the Emperor under Eutycbian 
influences, reinstated Butychea, and deposed hie noble antag¬ 
onist, Flavian, who died of the effects of iU-treatment at the 
hands of the lawless heretical monks. This had been done in 
flagrant disregard of the protests of Hilary, the Roman legate 
who represented Leo at Ephesus. Leo’s Indignation knew no 
bounds^ and in 451^ the Council of Chalcedon gave him his 
opportunity for retollatiiDn. The death of the Emperor 
Theodoeiue in 450, and the access bn of his able slater Puicbsrla 
was the immediate cauae of a reaction in favour of the anti- 
Eutychian party. At Chaicedou, Leo’s famous Tome,''which 
bad bean tumultuously suppreEsed at Ephesus, woa read amidst 
the acclamations of the oougregation^^' Accursed be he that 
admits not that Peter has spoken by the mouth of Leo"! A 
more solid triumph was the formal Canonical rscogn tiou of the 
supremacy of Rome, although it was significantly escribed solely 
to the imperial rights of the city. 

Leo's ^'Tomo" marks an epoch in the history of papal 
ascendancy as an act of papal deEnitlon^ which carries authority 
as a matter of ooufse—violently suppressed for this reason by 
the party analufit whom it ia levelled, and wdcorned as a fioal 
and authoritative confirmation of their triumph by the champions 
of orthodoiyH In itself, the ^"Toma'’ was character! b tic of Leo— 
afisertmg with emphasis the simplieity of the truth, and ignoring 
as unworthy of notica the Oriental eubtletlea involved in the 
basis of error. 

In the war ngoinat hereey, the Papacy was ttiiimphanUy 
vindicated by Leo’s activities. He did not relax his vigour in 
the more debatable sphere of .political supremacy. In the 
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Bo-called " biithday flennone/’ preached on the feasts of SS. Peter 
and Leo clearly seta forth hia conct ptton of the papal 

office^ in terms which do not attempt to mitigate the abaotutifim 
implied, or to gloss over any of the oonsequenceB of its recognition. 
He grounds the Papal authority on the Bupremacy of St. Peter, 
for whom he claims a distinct over lordship among the Apostles. 
The imperial title of the city he waives as a mere symbol: “the 
Apostles it la who have brought thee to such a height of glory”— 
not Csesar, who merely paved the way for the larger dominion of 
Christ. The Papacy ie thus raised above the status of a 
patriarchate, and the Pope is no longer primiti infer pares, but 
mediator between Christ and the Apostles. It might seem 
almost as if the uncompromising assertions of Leo courted a 
challenge; at anyrate ho cannot have been altogether surprised 
at the sudden defiance of his antagonist, Hilary of Arles. 
Hilary was a worthy champion of the opposition, 4^mbining the 
qualities of sanctity and ambition in the degree in which they 
are often found in the great militant Churchman of history. He 
seems to have held vague metropolitan rights in Gaul, which be 
was ambitious of eatending—a project which brought him into 
conflict with Celidonius, Bishop of an out-lying diocese over 
which Hilary claimed rights of jurisdiction. Both Bishops 
appealed to Leo—Celidonius as a suppliant; Hilary, as a 
claimant of rights which had been infringed. Leo d^lared in 
favour of Celidonius and summoned a Council of Bishops to 
condemn Hilary, upon which Hilary boldly defied the authority 
of the Bishop of Borne, denying any limitation to his own 
metropolitan righta The partisanship of the respective chron¬ 
iclers of Leo and Hilary has wrapped the end of the quairel in 
obscurity. Whether Hilary sabmltted in penitent dignity to 
apostolic reproof, or whether he was overawed hy papal anathema, 
is uncertaiu; the facts, nt least, testify to Leo's actual triumph, 
while they leave the moral issues iudecisive. Celidonius was 
righted, and Hilary condemned first by a synod of Bishops, and 
afterwards by an imperial decree which subordinated Gaul 
completely to the Papacy, and thus extinguished the first flicker 
of the flame of Galilean independence. 

The confiict between Leo and Hilary is typical of a series of 
less important contests by which Leo made the theory of Epiritual 
empire an actual fact Aquileia, Alexandria, and IHyria—all 
debatable ground—were reduced from a vague dependence to a 
definite allegiance to the “ universal dominion of Peter 
Priscillianism was persecuted in Spain by papal authority, and 
in Leo’s letters to refractory Bishops, infallibility is foreshadowed 
in many an audacious expression of divine right 
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Lao had already shown his quaUtiee of leadership in two 
aspects — as the champion of orthodoxy^ and as the defender of 
petiarchaT claims — before he stood out in hie third apd ^eateet 
capacity^ ae a national hero. The legend^lovmg piety of the 
primitive Imaginationp as well as the poetic genius of Raphael^ 
has done an injustice to the simple beroiem w^biob led Leo to 
the camp of Attda^ on the banks of the MLncio. The terror of 
the degenerate Romans at the coming of the Hium, enhanced as 
it was by thsk ■Mnhuman^ appearance and the remarkable 
military qualities of their leadeii reached tin zenith ae they 
watched the plundering march through Frinlip and saw the 
doom approaching which the scourge of Ged^^ — a second aod 
more terrible AIeuic — threatened to lay upon the cHy* 

Now as never bdTore, Heme stood in need of a eaviourp and 
her need was Leo's opportunity. Accompanied by the consul 
ArienuSp and the ox^prefect Trigetlua, he set out at the head! of 
an embassy, which the Emperor and Senate had initiated rather 
as a counsel of despair than as a hopeful expedient for the 
deliverance of the city. Many causes have been alleged for the 
withdrawal of Attila independent of Leo's embeaey: he wae old 
and already stricken with the disease which killed him within a 
year from the time—hie army 'was spontT and his ambition 
satiated by the siege and sack of Aquxleia, Moreover^ ho bad 
not recovered from defeat at the renowned battle of the 
Catalaunian Fields, since when he had been troubled with 
portents and augndes which had shaken his faith in his own 
mission. These things may have helped Leo, but they cannot 
supersede hie claim to have effected the salvation of Rome. 
His interview with Attila was brief but momentous, and hUtery 
knows nothing of It but its results. In apite of the attempts to 
give, on the one hand, a prosaic Interpretation of the withdrawal 
of Attila, and, on the other, to supply it with a miraculous origin^ 
the heroism of Leo and the gratitude due to him remain 
unimpaired by either the scruples of historical enquiry or the 
imaginative dctionp which Raphael has immortalised in hie 
representation of Attila menaced by 33. Peter and Paul 

Three years later, Leo again took on himseK the defence of 
the city by another embassy to another barbarian leader— 
the Vandal Genserio. The enterprise was more desperate^ and in 
its achievement less successfaL The spell of Christian civiliBa- 
tion could not appeal with the same force to the conquering 
Vandal within sight of his goal, as to the disheartened Hunnisb 
chief with all Italy lying between him and Rome. Geneeric^ 
moreover, bad diplomacy on his sldOj and all the advantages of 
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an ngly palaca intrigue to help him. He came m the declared 
opponent of the tyrant Maxhntiet and the cshampioa of the 03£- 
emprese and her wrongt^ and there wae no question of buying 
him oS with tribute^ ee in the eaxher crieia m which Leo had 
delivetod Romo, With Rome and her lichea open to the gaze of 
Qenaehc—her preatige broken and her power of reeiBiance 
null — it was uselooe for Leo to attempt to ward off the Vandal 
Back with the weapons of peace. But when the blow feU, and 
the barbarian hordea poured iuto the city< the debt of Rome to 
its patiiot-biahop waa felt in a consideTablo mitigation of the 
borrore of pillage. But, in apite of Leo^a effbrtSi the Vandal sack 
remains a byword for indiscrimiiiate plundsn all that Alaric 
had left undone, Gen&eric proceeded to oarry out, and the lowest 
depths of bmnUiaiion, which half a century of barbaiiau 
invasion had left unsounded^ were reiBrved for Rome to 
axperienee at the baude of the Yandal pirates, 

Leo lived juet long enough to wituese the fruitlese effort! of 
Majorian to recover the lost energy of the Romans, and in 
461 he died, in the eame year as the Emperor, his only noble 
contemporary^ who ahared with him the Roman quail ties of 
disintereeted eelLsaciihce, 


CHAPTER V 


GOTHIC RULE, 4^1-608 

T he importatice of the ceiitury following the death of 
Leo in th& history of the Papacy ii political rather than 
per&onal. There are on the one band no very distin¬ 
guished occupants of the Holy SeOt and on the other hand events 
of the most crucial importance follow each other with bewilder¬ 
ing rapidity. The extinction of the Western Roman EmpirOp 
the rise of the Gothic kingdom, the re-conquest of Italy by 
Byzantine-Roman arms, and the coming of the forces of 
disruption in the Lombard settlement of the Xorth — these in 
turn monopolise the history of Romo, and effect the SnaJ 
transform at ion of the ancient world into the Middle Ages, while 
the Papacy, aa yet nnconscions of victory^ puiHuea ite even way 
in undisturbed golf-confidence. 

Thutfp when in 470—fifteen years after the death of Leo— 
the boy'Emperor Romulus Augnstnlus abdicated at the 
dictation of hie Major-DamOp Odoacer, and the Empire of 
the West exchanged its last Csesar for the rule of a German 
official, the reigning Pope makes no comment It really made 
very little difference. The position of the BUhop was much 
the same whether Rome was ruled by a titulEir Emperor 
under the domination of a Gothic military leader* or by the 
same barbarian claiming to represent the ahseniee Emperor of 
the East. So at least thought Simplicius (403-483) as ho watched 
with apparent indiiferonco the confusion which attended the 
short reigns of the ill-staixed Emperors who followed each other 
in rapid eucceseion, until the resignation of AuguBtulus, The 
Roman Empire might have doserred a less inglorious end* and a 
panegyric might well have seemed out of place; moreovcTi 
Simplicius was himself absorbed in a quarrel with the Bishop of 
Constantinople* which no doubt appeared of greater moment 
than the dynastic misfortunes of the degenerate Imperial House. 
So tbo Roman Empiro pEissed away, unwept by its citizens* who 
failed to truce in its fall the glories of its wonderful paaL and 
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QDBalut&d by the power which was to inherit it# away m the 
future, already foTcehadowod in the steady growth of the 
Bpiritual dominiou- 

Perhaps the temporol prosperity of the Papacy was in eomo 
leeponBiblts for thifi detach 0 d interest diaplayed by tho 
Popes in home polities. It must at this period have been 
extremely rich, for Uilary of Sardinia (Pope 461-466} i# recorded 
to have spent fabulous sum# in the restoration of buildings which 
had been destroyed in the Vandal sack. At anyrute. the quarrel 
with the East looms far larger on the papal horizon than the poli¬ 
tical vicissitudes of Rome, and for more than thirty-five ye^s 
the attention of the Pope# is distracted from the critical condition 
of Italian affairs. The cause of hostility was a charactonatic 
combination of doctrinal controversy and personal rivalry. Toe 
two main contentions eentre round the usurpations of Acacius 
of Constantinople, who had assumed the title of “Mother of all 
Christian# of tho orthodos religion," and the Emperor Zeno # 
attempts to settle the monophysito heresy by an act of impenal 
definition. Simpliciu# opened the breach by eicommimicating 
Acacius, and hie succeseor Felix III. widened it by condemning 
the •* Henoticon " of Ketio. The length# to which scbiamatic fitrifo 
wa# prepared to go is illnstmted by the poathumous reputation 
of Pope AnastaaiuB—a man of peace, who in 496 shrank from 
anatbematiBing the dead Acacius^" Felix and Aoacmaaro now 
both hefore a higher tribunal, Leave them " ho pleaded, to 
that unerring judgment '. For this latitudmanan senttmenl 
the ceatlo AnasiBBitia forfeited bis canonisation m the " Liber 
Pontificalia," and Dante, nearly seven centuries later, confirms 
the verdict by describing him in the "Inferno . The quarrel 
dwindled on until the accession of the orthodox hmpeior 
Justin who is content to sacrifice the memory of AcaCim to 
papal eieeration, unlike hie more obdurate predecessor whose 
death at the age of fiS was somewhat groundlessly aacnbed by 
the papal party to the vengeance of Heaven for his champion¬ 
ship of the memory of the Bishop. _ 

Meanwhile, the peace-policy of Pope AnaBtaaiu#, so far from 
restoring unity between East and \Vest, had morriy create 
BChiim in the Papacy iteelf. On his death in 499, the wm 
contested by Symmaebu# and Lawrence, who claimed to 
represent the no-compromias and the peace-party respectively 

Theodoric the Goth had meanwhile supplanted Odoacer and 
established his heoefleeut rule in Italy, in 

on the nominal suzerainty of the Eastern Emperor. To Theodoric, 
renowned alike for political justice and for religious tolerance. 
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both Symmachm mi Lawrence appealed, and the Gothic king 
gave the decision in fuTOur of Symmacbne] who boasted the 
advantages of an earlier consecration and a greater number of 
votea than hie rivaln In epite of the confirmation of this verdict 
by the scHcalled Palmary Synod in 501^ Lawrence and hla faction 
continued to be troubleaome until the year 514^ and when at 
last the schism died down, Symmacbua showed hia gratitude by 
adorning the already magnificent Church of St. Peter with 
marblOp and building an Epiaoopia or Bishop's house^ thus 
entitling him to be c^Led the founder of the Vatican. 

Symmachue was succeeded In 514 by Hormeadas, whose 
poutifidate is chiefly famous for the termination of the Mono- 
phyaite schism. The same Emperor Justin, whose orthodoxy 
healed the breach^ created fresh troubie by a decree against 
ArianisiUj which was probably intended aa a direct blow at the 
authority of the over-mLghtj vassal King of Italy. The religious 
policy of Hieodoric was worthy of his admirable ruling 
capacities. His Arianiem did not stand in the way of hjs justice 
to Catholicism^ and he never felt the slightest temptation to 
peraecate. The eplendid defence of toleration with which he 
met the edict of Justin is a standing monument to the greatness 
of hia mental vision—pretend to a dominion over the 
conaticuce,'* he says in hia letter to Justin, *"is to usurp the 
prerogative of God: by the nature of tbinp the power of 
eovereigns is confined to political government] they have no 
right of punishment but over thoao who dietuxb the public 
peace] the most daugorous heresy is that of a sovereign who 
aeparatf^s himself from part of hie subjecte because they believe 
not according to his beHoF*. Such a noble expression of opinion 
deserved a more generous reception than was accorded to it 
by the Emperor Justin, eapccially when it was delivered by an 
ambassador of no less dignity than the Bishop of Rome himself, 
la spite of protestfl and excuBes^ John I. had been forced by 
Theodoric to undertake an unwelcome journey to Constantinople, 
and to plead for Arian toleration with tho Emperorp to whose 
rigid orthodoxy the Papacy owed its victory in the monophysite 
struggle so lately terminated. The Emperor left nothing to be 
doairod in the outward deference with which he treated the 
Pope! he knelt at hie feet and processed with bim through the 
glittering streets of new Eomo. But, whether through the half- 
heartf'driesfl of John or the politic Orthodoxy of Justin, the 
embassy failed in its main object, and the persecuting edict 
remained unrepeaied. Tho Pope paid the poualty for defeat by an 
igoommious death in captivity at the hands of Theodoric^ and in 
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recognition of bis ei^fiteriogi th© Libor Pontificatis ” aSbrda him 
tho honour of canonisation^ 

John I. was succeeded by Felix IV.»the nominee of Theodoricj 
whose growing absolutism had neither mcreoeed his popularity 
nor improved hia character^ In the Bame year (526) Theodoric 
died^ leaving his kingdom exposed to the fatal perils of a 
minority and the regency of bis able but imprudent daughter^ 

The reign of Theodoric forms an epoch in the history of 
Italy, a momentaty relief amid the atorm-clouds which stretch 
before and after—when the aveagisg hand eeems for on instant 
stayed, and Eome, the poverty-stricken and siege-worn victim of 
her relentless doom, is *' J'ells Roma” once more. It is true that 
dark deeds stain the hero’s path—deeds of treachery, such as 
the murder of Odoaeer; of despotic self-will, in his treatment of 
Pope John—and above all the promptings of a yet more 
barbarous suspicion, which darken the close of his career, by the 
impriec II merit and death of the philosopher Boethius. And yet, 
Theodorio the Ostrogoth is among the wisest emd bust rulers 
that Italy has ever known. Great in bis aims—the unification 
of Italy under the dynasty of the Amal—great in his achieve¬ 
ments, the revival of law and order in hie distracted dominion, 
he stands out as the first of the founders of modern Italy, and 
his failure to establish an enduring unity cannot be taken as the 
measure of bis success. His attempt was in one sense prema¬ 
ture, for Italy had not yet realised her need; in another sense, 
it was too late, for it required as the imperative condition of its 
success the co-operation of the Papacy, and the Popes had 
already learnt that their personal autocracy was beat assured in 
the absence of any effective civil authority, independent of, or 
superior to their own. The groat momenta of the Papacy bad 
hitherto been momenta of crisis in periods of stress and storm. 
The pontificate of Innocent bad coincided with the invasion of 
Alaric; Leo the Great had stood face to face with Attila the 
Hun, and be alone had saved Rome from the wont horrors of 
the Vandal aaok. His successors had yet to learn that spiritual 
weapons unsupported by temporal force may avail for a moment 
to avert a political catastrophe, but they cannot suffice to 
preaerve the independence of national eiUtence against the 
steady opposition of a determined rival, in long stretches of 

peace and repose. _ . 

During the ten years which followed the death of Theodonc, 
the Gothic kingdom fell to pieces, and the Popes at first 
welcomed the change from the respectful despotism of Theodoric 
to the magnanimous weakness of the regent Amalasuntha. The 
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Armnism of the House of Theodoric^ irhich presented any close 
ttUiance with the Papacyf gii^e at the same tiine an adirantage to 
the Roman Bishop, by misitig hiid to the poflitioo of mtermediary 
between the ruling House and the Eastern Emperor. Moreover, 
Theodoric had Utterly fi:ced his seat of government at Bavarma, 
thus leaving Roma to the Pope^ To these edvantagei waa now 
added, in the pontificate of Felix IV.j a Judicial supremacy, 
according to which the Pope was given the power to determine 
all cases between the clergy and the laity. But in spite of the 
fact that the poaition of the Popea under tlie House of Theodoric 
was a strong one, we find them already looking towards the 
East for deliveranee. Alrepdy they turned to the foreigner over 
the Beas, as later they Eought a protector beyond the Alpe^ to 
save them from the ruler on the spot^—the defender within 
their gateSr whose ever-present authority was irksome, even when 
it lavished favouis on its eKaotlng prot^gd. 

The Emperor Justmian was more than ready to listen to the 
com plain tg of the Pope, groundless as they were, and throughout 
the reign of Theodatns a policy of intrigue wHh the East was 
handed down from each Bishop to his successor. John FT. 
(u32-d3o) received a magnificent embassy bearing gifts and ac- 
compaDicd by a message of protest against the alleged misdoing 
of Theodatus. John's aged sncceieot, Agapetus, was sent to 
Constantinople by Theodatue to convey in polite terms the 
Gothic king's defiance; like his predecessor in similar circum- 
stanceg, ha woe received with the utmost possible deference, but 
the political issues soon became swamped in a theological 
oontantion, and Agapetua died, covered with controversial glory. 

The pontificate of Silveriue (536) saw the arrival of BoUsarius, 
and the overthrow of Theodatus the Goth. Silverius with short¬ 
sighted Gptbnsiasm threw wide the gates of Rome and weLcotacd 
the deLiveret who Came tinder the banner of the Soman Empire^ 
He made himself the tool of the Byzantine conqueror, only to 
fall a victim to the intrigues of the Imperial Couji;. Bchsarina 
brought in his train a certain Vigilius, on ecclesiastical advent* 
urerof extraordinary ability and boundless ambition. VigiliuB 
had accompanied Agapelue on hla embassy to Constantinople^ 
wbere be ontered into an unscrupulous bargain with the 
Empreae Theodora^ whose influence dominated Justmian and 
hia Empire. The contendon of Agapetus had been directed 
against a prot^g^-biehop of Theodora's, who had been accuBcd of 
Eutychian opinions, and bad refused to declare hia allegiance to 
the Council of Chalcedou- Theodora was bent on restoring the 
suspected heretic to the See of Constantinople to which he had 
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been nominated. She therefore Bnmmoiied Vigiliua^ who under¬ 
took to recognise the heretic Atithiuiis, aud^ further^ to repudiate 
himeelf the Council of Chakedon, which practicallj pledged 
him to Eutfchian opinions. Hia compensatiou was to be no less 
than the Eomnn pontificate, m soon as the arms of BoUsarius 
could procure it for hinii and the overthrow of Silverius create 
a vacancy. Jfo sooner was Belisanus safely established in the 
city than flimsy charges of transaction a with the Goths were 
brought forward against tho unfortunate Silveriue* The charges 
were supported by the dramatic display of Theodora'a second 
accomplice, the wife of Belisarius. ^^TeU us. Pope SUveriua/" 
she aakedp as she by on her couch with the conqueror at her 
feet, ^'Wliat have we and the Romans done« that you should 
wish to give us up into the hands of the Gotha ”? Dumbfounded 
at the preposterous charges, Silverius failed to exculpate him¬ 
self, and the interested populace was briefly mformed that 
'^Fope Silverius was deposed and had become a monk^\ 

Vengeance wae not long in overtating Vigilius, who proved 
unable to win the favour of tho Roman people by aeting as their 
benefactor during the atego of the city by the Gothic Vitigea^ 
MoreoveT, he unwisely broke with Constantinople, by refusing to 
support the Emperor in his condemnation of the so-called 
Three Chapters ’ ^ Thia was a weibrneant but m isgu ided attempt 
of Justinion'a to secure uniformity by condemning the writings 
of three priests w'ho had previously been acquitted of heresy by 
the Council of Cbalcedon. Vigiliug was poremptorily summoned 
to Constantinople, and in 4-i6 he left Rome amid tho execrations 
of his disafrectod flock. “Evil hast thou done to us]" they 
cried after hiro^ ”May evil follow thee wherever thou art P 
The story of hia doinge in Constantinople is an Ignominious 
page of papal history^ drst submitted to imperial terrorism, 
and condemned the Throe ChaptersThen, finding him&elf 
deserted by tho Western Biebop&j he anathematised Ju^tmian'e 
uBurpation of eecleainstical authority. Thus, having alienated 
the Eastern Bishops, who refused to have any dealings with lump 
he took sanctuary and sufFeted indignities which extorted tho 
contemptuous pity of his adversaries- After more vacillatjona, 
ho was confirmed by the support of seventeen Western Bishops 
in his opposition to the Emperor, at tho fifth quasi-cecumonical 
Council in 553, venturing so far as to write a defence of the Three 
Chapters in answer to Justlniau’S attack. Pinolly, in exile on 
the rock of Proconiioauflp he again recanted, and after a full 
submission to the Emperor was sufi'erod to aet out for Rome, 
which he did not reach alive. 
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The career of VlgiliuB proFes that the Papacy waa etill a 
purely moral inetitution, which muat stand or fall aoeording aa 
the Bishops prove worthy or unworthy of their calling. It proves 
also that the yoke of Byzantium waa in reality more fatal to its 
growth than the domination of the Gotha, 

While Vigiliug w'as suffering his ingloriouB martyrdom at the 
hands of Juetinian^ a more heroic drama was hsing enacted 
round the walls of old Romo. The meteor-like career of Totila, 
tiie young Gothic Hannibal^ lives in history to disprove the 
charges brought against the Goths- by prejudiced chroniclers of 
the Middle Ages, who paese^i down to our own day the fiction 
that the Goths were the destroyers of Koine. It ib true that the 
city suffered a time of almost unparullolled distress when in 546 
the young conqueror besieged it for more thjin a year; it is truOj 
moreovort that TotUa in the heat of contest threatenetl lo ** lum 
the whole city into pasture for cattle But the threat was never 
carried out, and Eoms suffered no worse mutilation than the 
destraction of a part of her walls. The deacon, Falaglus, taking 
to himeelf the rdle of Innocent and Leo in the abaence of their 
unworthy tcpresientative, appealed in vain for a reprieve during 
the siege i on the entry of Totila, ho confronted him again on 
the threshold of St. Peter'and with a humility bom of pastoral 
pity, he pleaded for the city—Lord, spare thine own *\ 

‘^Comest thou thou as a suppliant, 0 Pelagius?^' asked 
Totila. 

God has made me thy servant: therefore sparOt 0 my Lord, 
thy servants*^—^answerod the priest. 

Further appeal wa$ probably uiinacaesary to move the heart 
of the chivalrous young king, bnt had Pehigim not prcvailodj it 
would have been hard to turn a deaf ear to the dignided 
pleading of Bellsaritis agoinfit the destruction of the bnOdiagB. 
*^Such on outrage,'^ he wrotOj would rob our ancestors of the 
monuments of their virtu os aud posterity of the sight of their 
works, . . . Art thou victor? destroying her thou wilt not lose 
the city of anothert but thino own. Preserving her thou wilt 
enrich thyself with the most splendid poBsession of the earth." 

Toiila paid the price of his clemency on the held of Tagirms, 
where be died a heroes death before the walls of the city which 
he had forbord to destroy, and which in consequence ho had 
twice proved unable to hold. Ejg death closes the period of the 
Gothic wars, and ushers in the new era. Five sieges and five 
sacks had left their mark on, the city, which had sunk into a 
state of social chaos and economic despair. The Pragmatic 
Sanction of Jueiinian (554) was a noble attempt to restore its 
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fidlen prospority, but Roipe liad siiiik into a Btato froin whlt^b a 
code wag to save it, and wo road with a oertain pathos 

thti statutory proFiBwn foe thd payment by the fttairing eity 
of gramraaTiaoB, rhotoriciana, and leglate, ordor that youth 
trained in the liberal aoitancos may flourish in the Roman 
Empire". 

In spile of the Insidious dangois of Byzantine clospotLain^ the 
Papacy reaped considerable advantage from the reaults of tJio 
Gothic ware. The overthrow of the Arian dynasty was naturally 
the triumpb of orthodoiy^ and the removal from Italy of the 
independent Gothic kingdom released the Popes from on 
unwelcome curb on their independence- ^lore dednite were the 
advantages bestowed by luatinian'B IcgiBlation^ which transferred 
the plenary eivil power to tho Pops with the absaiiitance of the 
Senate. There could be no question henceforth that the Pope 
was the chief ruler in RomOj and bb authority in the city was 
ao well and so soon establifihed that neither the By gamine 
exarch, or viceroy, from bis seat at Ravenna^ nor his local 
representatiVO] the Ducaiua Romanufl, could Beriously compete 
with him In the years to come. 

Pelagias, the deacon, succesded Vjgilius as Pope in 555, but it 
Is di&appointing to sea that ^Tiei the noble activity which he 
showed in his meetings with Totilar bo goes out to Conetantinople^ 
heaps up richest which it is true he spends lavishly in RomOt 
and in spite of an oath of purgation^ he nev^r entirely clears 
himself from the suspicion of having been cognisant of the 
death of VigUius. He was succeeded by John IIL, whose 
pontificate coincides with the first appearance of the Lombards 
in North Italy^ and the gathering of the clouds for a new and 
terrible storm. The Popo is said to have averted the doom of 
Italy by an embassy of coneiliation to the fallen exarch Narses, 
who from his sullen retreat in Naples was said to bo plotting 
vongoanco with tho Northern invaders and their king, AlboLo. 
It was only a momoutary reprieve: the swords ol the 
Lombards^' were never for long at rest in their scabbards, and 
the terror of their name spread a new panic through Italy. For 
there was a new pcTsietency in their movements^ unlike any¬ 
thing to which Italy had hitherto been subjected among all the 
Invasions of the barbarians. AMrie had swept through Italy 
sowing disaster and withdrawn; AttiLa had plundered the Norths 
and fallen back in awe before Leo and the might of the Lord; 
the Vandals had wreaked their piratical vengeance in one fell 
Bwoop on RomOi and carriGd their plunder away over the sea 
never to return j and the Ostrogotbe had tarried in peace and 
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juBtica among the Rom ana tmtil the jealonay o( the Emperor 
drore them forth. But the Lombards brought tbeSr wives and 
ohUdroix, and settled m the fertile vaUej of the Po. They 
murdered their enemies and made their skulls into drinking- 
cups, They had no leaf of the Unseent and no rorereueo for 
priesta They alone among the devaetatore of the fallen Empire 
seem utterly destitute of all qualities of nobilityi and by their 
cruelty^ their tieaoheryi and their lack of rudimentary personal 
honour, leave no room for any kind of admiration. And yet* 
they alone of the barbarian tribes gained a permanent foothold 
in Italy and achieved an ultimate unien of raca 


CHAPTER VI 


MORAL supremacy : THE EPOCH OF GREGORY THE GREAT 

A.D. ces-304 

W HILE Italy lay prostrate under the vengeance of tbe 
Gotb, the fury of the Lombard, and the tyranny of 
Byzantium, the freshening spirit of a new monasti- 
cism breathed from the groves of Subiaco and spread to the 
heights of Monto Caasino. It is often the case that a time of 
acute distiesa endows naen with unusual powers of vision, and a 
pericd of turmoil not infrequently produces a ruction of 
spiritual force. It is therefore not altogether eurprising that 
the sixth century should have produced two such men as 
St. Benedict and St. Gregory. 

Tbe monastic ideal of St. Benedict was founded on tbe con¬ 
templative myeticism of Jerome, and was adapted to meet the 
needs of Western Christendom by the Bupprassion of exotic ex¬ 
travagance and the infusion of practical organisatiotL The life of 
cpiritual retirfimcnt and simple manual labour had an irresistible 
attraction for thoae whose characters were too gentle for these 
hard times, and the peraonality of Benedict spread its influence 
wherever the speU of holiness could bo exercised. From the 
metropolia of Monte Caasino, the Benedictine rule radiated 
throughout Italy, until every unsequeatered district and many a 
mountain fastness held in its unpretentious rcHgioue house a 
silent witness to the Gospel of peace. 

The spread of ntonasticism was not without its importance 
in the history of papal power. The new mouasteries—unlike 
their predscesBora in their strong corporate life, and then 
industrial efficiency—were the outposts of tlie spiritual dominion 
aa the military colcnies had been of the Empire. Foremost 
among their ranks were the young Roman nobles—portionle^ 
boys and undowered girls, whoso fathors had fallen in the 
barbarian wars, as well as the more fortunate young anstocrats, 
who bviehed their wealth on tbe houses which sheltered them, 
and purchased by their renunciation the straight and open way 
of eternal happiness. 

Such was the youthful Gregory, the scion of an Imperial 
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Hou& 0 p from which he inherited the graces of Komaii nobility 
combined with an eiceptionai Bpiritual tradition. saint 

among eaints/' as he is described by John the Deacon; hia youth 
Was spent in the decadent Romaji world, which olaimed his 
talents and his abnormal endowments, but noFer won his bouL 
Of Hlngtilaf pcTBcnaJ beauty, which he inherited from both his 
father and hia motheT, be Messed with a splendour beSttiog his 
statioUf and lived the ordinary Jife of the young Eoman noble, 
until the death of his father in 573. Ho was no sudden 
converBion from a life of ploosure to the life of the oloister. As 
long ae his father lived, possibly in obedience to the parenfaJ 
will, be had thrown hlmeclf heart and Boul into the career which 
had been designed lor him^ rising heforo the ago of thirty to the 
reaponelble office of preetor of RomCr 

But he had striven always to live to God ” and throughout 
hie gay youth the example of Benedict lay deep^hidden in 
his houL When at last the moment came:, and Gregory, still in 
his early manhoods became his own master* he turned calmly 
away from the world, which had never attracted him, to that 
sexener life which appealed no more in vain. He did not at 
first repudiate altogether the claims of secular lifOt contenting 
himBelf with filling his father^s villa with the monastic guests 
whom he delighted to honour. Thus gradually and by slow 
degrees he severed the bonds which held him back, until ho 
adopted first the rule and then the habit of the Benedictines 
himself, and finally converted the Roman villa into the monastery 
of 8t. Andrewa. With the rest of his patrimony he endowed six 
monasteries in Sicily, and gave alma on the lavish and iudis- 
enminate scale which his warm heart dictated. His Roman 
pride, his political activity* his hnmanlBtic lean Lugs—all became 
submerged in the austerities of the Benedictine rule, but the 
soul of tho mystic blossomed into joy in the spiritual garden of 
Si Andrews, and in the years which followed, his heart never 
ftwerved from ita fir^t enthusiastic allegiance to the life of the 
cloister. Playing on a favourite metaphor which rocurs 
and again in bis writings, he deacribcfi the world as a rough sea, 
and the monastery as a calm haven, whoro the ship of the 
soul " is at rest. “My unhappy mind rememberB what it waa in 
the cloister,bo writes as Pope in the preface to the DialogueB 
—How it soured above fleetbg things because it thought only of 
things celestiaL ... 1 ponder on what I now endure; I ponder 
on what I have lost. For lo I now I am shaken hy the waves of 
a great sea, and in the ship of the mind I am dashed by tho 
BtoTffls of a strong tempest" 
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There is a general vagueness aa to the dates of tho earlier 
events in GregoiyV life, but after a comparatively short speU of 
monastic retirement ho was called back to politics at the bidding 
of Hope Benedict, and sent on an embassy to Constantinople 
as papal ambassador (Apocrlsiariua). It is uncertain how long 
he staved there, but in the course of his sojourn he managed to 
reconcile Benediet'a successor, Pelagias, with two successive 
ompBTors, Tlberiufl and lluurice, with whom reUtiona had been 
strained fie failed, however, in the other object of his tnvBBion, 
which wae to extract aid from the emporot against the Lombards, 
from whom Rome ^va 3 in imminont danger of unprecedented 

fiVlli 

Gregory waa not wholly absorbed in hie diplomatic erran^ 
While he was in Constantinople, he engoEed in a characteristic 
controversy with one Butychiua on the ReBurrection body, and 
wrote at the eolicitation of bis friends a reroarkahk commentary 
on Job* But the “ Magna Moralla " is only accidentally a com¬ 
mentary- it ia really an expreBsion in fantastic imagery of 
Gregory’s own views on the moral and religtoas problems of hie 
ago It is an ambitions but not a groat work, either from the 
literary or the theolosical standpoint; he had no knowledge of 
my of the Oriental laugiiages, and had only read his author in 
the garbled Latin version. He accepts his visionary utterances 
as literal history, and the beauty of hia language never so much 
as ooourB to him. But it b the work of a groat man—Bimple 
enougb to accept great teaching with unqueBtiomng fmth, and 
generous enough to find in it the satisfaction of the needs of the 

Nor was the mner life of the soul neglected m the stress of 
eocleeiastical poUtics. With the little company of fnends who 
had followed him from Rome, he used to hold spiritunl 
converse, and “to retire to tbeit society from the constant storm 
of hueinoss as to a safe port bound by their eiample, “ py/'} 
anchor-cablo, to the placid shore of prayer ". It was no divided 
allegiance which Gregory gave to the iijonashc ideal; he 
remained a monk at heart from no merely ascetio motive, nor 
was he driven to the cloister by an over-mastering sense of the 
evil of the world, but in tho peace of contomplatlvo 
found his ideal of earthly happiness as well as the fullness of 
myeticaljoy. And yet the monastic ideal of Gregory is no less 
Bevere than that of Benedict himself, aud his salf-disciphne was 
Hufficientlv aue^tere ut times to eiidLinjcer bie Ufo ana permanently 
to undermine his constitution. When on his return from 
Constantinople be became Abbot of his beloved St Andrews, 
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his discipline would seem utterly inhuman if it were not 
animated by the eaine spirit of lov'O which marks sil hts 
dealings with men. The Gregory who condemns the monk 
Juetus to a ionely deathbed as a penance for secreting three 
golden coins is the same man who walks f:Taciotuly through the 
streets of Rome distiibiitiDg elmst and with whimsical tenderness 
makes the famous series of puna suggested by the eight of the 
Anglo children, whose angel faces inspired him to work for the 
CDDrersion of England. Perhaps the noblest impulse of his life 
Was that which drew him away from the monastery which ho 
loved away from the ci^ which hung on bis teaching and 
already r^g with the praises of his piety—towards the heathen 
land of King EAlle which was to be reclaimed “Ue-im*' and 
resound with " Ailelniah A popular tumult led to Gregory’s 
return under the compulsion of Pope Peipus, after three days’ 
joameying towards the English shore, but the fact that he never 
reached the Inngdom of EAUe does not detract from the 
Splendour of hie self-oblation, The angel boys had touched the 
heart as well as the imagination of Gregory, and the mission of 
Augustine, which was in truth the outcome of the scene in the 
market-place, immortalises the name of Gregory in the history 
of England, 

In 5SW, Gregory was again summoned away from St. Andre we 
by the world which could not spare him for a monk The call 
this time was to the Papacy itself, but it was nearly a year before 
Gregory could be induced to submit to the onerous dignity thus 
thrust upon him. Some such reluctance was traditional—a sort 
of conventional expresi^ion of humility which was expected of 
the fiishop-deeignato by the people who appointed him. It was 
often artificial and sometimes ridiculous, but we know enough 
of Gregory’6 character to feel certain that his reluctance was 
perfectly sincere. Ha was leaving a life of sheltered retirement, 
congenial to bis extremely sensitive tomperameiit, for an oflSce 
of unparallelled danger and difficulty. To him, the monastic 
life broi^ht fulLnese of soul, while ecclesiasUcat politics meant 
contraction. But if it m necessary to prove that no hypocritical 
motives marred the sincerity of Gregory's unworldliness, his 
attempt to intercept the document applying far the Emperor’s 
confirmation of appointment, and to substitute for it his own 
supplication for its refusal, affords the strongest evidence of its 
genuine character, 

Happily for the history of the Papacy, Gregory was not suc¬ 
cessful in avoiding the pontificate; Nor when once enthroned 
did he fail to rise to hie immense responsibilities; he left the 
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paciouB calm of &t. Andrews behind when he fiaid good-bye to 
the raonasteryj and be put off the monk as completely as he 
adopted the life of the ecclesiaetJcal stat^gmao: but he never 
laid aside the saini If occaeionallj he looks wistfully back at 
the tnonastlc garden among the oak-trees of the Ckellan Hill, It 
is not with the haunting legreta of a man who haij failed but 
with the heart-aearchinge of an IdealUt who is eonecioue of his 
limitations. To the Emperor's pious sister, he WTltes: Under 
the colour of the episcopate I have been brought back to the 
world. ... I have lost the joys of my rest, and seem to have 
rUen outwardlji while Inwardly t have fallen. I lament that 
I am driven far away from my Moker'e face. . h . Though for 
myself I fear nothing, I am greatly afraid for those who have 
been committed to me. On all sides I am tossed by the waves 
of builnesBr and pressed down by storms, 00 that I can say with 
tmthj ' I am come into deep waters where the flood overflowe 
me'. ... I loved the beauty of the contempiative life, as a 
Rachel, barren, but beautiful and of clear vision, which though 
on account of its riuietness it is less productive, yet has a finer 
perception of light. But, by what judgment I know not, Leah 
bus been brought to me in tbu night, to wit, the active life, 
fertile but tender-eyed; Boeing less, though bringing forth more/' 
In a different vein he expresses the some consclonaneas of his 
own deficiencies in answering the felicitations of a friend 
is all very well to make the name the likeness of a thing/’ he 
writes in affectionate banter, “and to turn neat sentences and 
pretty speeches in jour letters, and to call a menkey a lion; hut 
it is just the same thing as we do when we call mangy puppies 
pards or tigera/' 

Gregory's apparent self-depreciation was the logical outcome 
of his nxtiaordnarily high coitception of the papal office and 
his absolute conviction in the reality of its power. It was lesa 
a matter of legal right than of practical expediency. Timee 
had changed since Leo had found it necessary to insist on an 
extravagant aeknowledgmont of St, Peter'a daime: no one 
wanted to be told that the Pope inJierited his supremacy from 
the prince of Ihe Aims ties ^ for everyooe knew that the Pope had 
saved Rome three times from the horrore of pillage, and stood 
between the Romans and Byzantine tyranny. So Gregory could 
afiord to be less exacting than Leo in demanding the explicit 
ackiiowledgment of papal supremacy fust in so far as his 
authority was a greater realityj resting on a more definite basis 
than that of his predecessors. This is always moat noticeable 
in his dealings with Constantinople, and a striking instance 
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occune at the outset of his pontificate. The new Pope bad an 
encounter with eoTtain Bwhopa of Istria^ who had reToBad to 
condemn the Three Chaptere,—an attitude which had hy now 
come to be regarded aa unorthodoaiK The Emperor* howevoti in 
this case, choao to interfere for the protection of the Istrian 
Biahope, and coturnaiided the Pope to withdraw hia complaint 
Gregory ingtantly eubmltted in deference to *^the commondeof 
the most pious princes Agaiti+ in 593, Maurice issued an 
edict forbidding soldiers to become monks during their period 
of office. It might seem a wise enough proviaion in the face of 
the deadly peril which ihreatened Rome from the Lombardej 
but it muBt have been directly against Gregory's moat cheriahed 
convict ions, and indeed he felt It sufficiently strongly to send 
a vehement protest to Constaatinople while at the same time 
acquieecing in its publication. The protest, while It is forcible 
and severely eipUcit, ia ojrprasBed in words which arc almost 
servile: <"What am I who speak thb to my lords but dust and 
a worm? Nevertheloas. fecUng that this law is against God the 
Author of all things 1 cannot be silent/' It has to he remem- 
bcrcdi however, in thia coonectiou and In others, that erctrava- 
gant forms of address to princes were required by the ordinary 
code of good manners. It ia difficult to decide exactly how far 
Gregory's attitude to the Emperor^ as expressed in bis letter^ Lb 
merely dictated by the conformity of a courtier to the conven- 
ticnal phraseology and how far ho waa prompted in his submie- 
alon on the various points at issue between him and his temporal 
lord by the reverence for constituted authority which monastic 
obedience had instilled. 

Unhappily, neither of these hypothaaea offiera any solution of 
the one inexplicable blot on Gregory's pontL^cata In 602, the 
Emperor Maurice was assaissinatod with wanton cruelty by one 
of the worst and most brutal adventurers who ever aucceoded 
in establishing a tyranny. In his letter of congratulation to 
Fhceaa, Gregory sbowa the only sign of moral deterioration which 
hia contact with worldly afTalrs might have effected. He was 
growing old, and the conaequcnces of hia early aaceticiem were 
telling on hia phyasque, but neither bodily weakness nor the 
heat of personid rancour—for he had never been on very good 
terms with Maurice—can adequately excuse his self-abasement 
before the red-handed usurper. Glory to God m tho highest, 
Who as it is written changes times and transfere seasons,^ be 
ejaculates at the opening of a fulsome eulogy, in which ha 
rejoicOfl that ^‘the Benignity of your Piety has been raised to 
the imperial throne/^ Of course Gregory has an end to aerve— 
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a boon to ask—for tht glory of tho Papacy, which foUowe cloaelj 
on the phTa&eji of adulation* But tho price waa too greats tho 
moral example of one of the greatest of the Popes^ without this 
o-ne deep atain, would have been of far greater worth to Chrinten' 
dom and to the world than any favour which it was in the power 
of an Emperor to pant. 

The causes which had embittered Gregory agalimt Maurice 
were many and various. Soon after the edict forbiddiiig soldiers 
to become monks, Muurice interfered in the election of Maxi¬ 
mum, Bishop of Salona, in IHyricum. Gregory^ diplomatic ae 
ever, gave way at firsts allow^ the election of Maximum, and 
received him with honour at the Emperor's request Butp at 
the same tiroCt be appealed to the Empress Coustantinaj and 
fiimlly—seven years later—extorted an apology and submission 
from the troublesome Bbhop> A still uioro serious affair was 
the quarrel with John the Faster, the Bishop of Constantinople, 
who had taken on himself to punish two heretic priests by the 
uncanonical penalty of flogging. In answot to Gregory's pro¬ 
test, the Bishop feigned ignorance of the chargea brought 
against him- The reply of Gregory throws a new light on his 
oharactet, and illustrated his command of irony^ which Dean 
Church has compared to that of Pio Nooo* He professca to be¬ 
lieve that "someone obe, a Becnlar person'" had addreaised him 
in the name of his " most holy brother '*h Then, with an 
offensiveness which the delicacy of his trained wit merely 
aggravates, he accuses this fictitious scapegoat of malignantly 
lying, quoting the text intentionally suggestive of the epithet 
by which the Bishop was known: " Not that which goeth 
into the mouth defileth a man, but that which cometb 
out of the mouth that defileth a nuiu”. There is a note 
of personal rancour in the qutirrelp which, in itself, sug¬ 
gests an open rivalry between Gregory and the Bishop of 
Constantinople. In 595, it came to the surface in a direct 
clash of authority. John the Faster claimed the title of 
" Universal Bishop,*' and flaunted it in a documeut addressed to 
the Pope. Gregoiy disputed the claim with all the vehemence 
of hifl passionate nature. He takes up the somewhat astonish¬ 
ing standpoint that any such assumption of priority on the 
part of a Bishop—even the Bishop of Rome—would be an un¬ 
warrantable usurpation. In his indiguatieu he appeals to the 
Churches of Antioch and Alexandria, claiming that if there 
Were any superiority of one over another of the Bishops, to 
them^ conjointly with the Bishop of RomC] it ought properly to 
belong. But even the Pope^ he alleges^ refuses to claim such a 
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title, and h© asks the poigoant queatian, what would become of 
the whole Church if it depended on one patriarch, and he be¬ 
came a heretic? The same question has been asked in more 
advanced ages, and a satisfactory answer is still hard to find. 

The contest is one of great interest, for it sbowi us the mind 
of the fourth great Father of Chrletendom on the relative im¬ 
portance of the Holy See. While he remams firm in supportitig 
a certain priority in dignity to the Roman See, he repudiates 
any claim to be set as it were on a higher plane than hb brother 
patriarchs. The patriarchal claims he accepts, but he expressly 
shares them with Alexandria and Antioch, as claiming no less 
than Rome to have been ** founded on the Rock'^ Thus 
Gregory may be said to have favoured the idea of a limited 
Popedom^ lifted above the clamour of rivalry, and yet unim- 
perilled by the dangerous isolatioii of infallibility. 

The quarrel with the Bishop of Constantinople was, in hedft 
enough to throw Gregory acro^^s the path of the autocratic 
Emperor. But there were still other causes of greater import¬ 
ance for the motnent. which produced an open rupture, Maurice 
had at last awakened to the fact that Italy would be demolished 
by the Lombards unless something wa& done immediately to 
prevent it A mUitary expedition woa out of the queetion* 
Persia was pressing hard on the East^ and new Eoma must be 
defended at the expense of the mother city* So Maurice, with 
doubtfiil policyt ttEmed to the Franks, who, by a century of 
conquest, had coni^olidated in Gaul a powerful idngdom under 
the enterprising Merovingian dynasty. The Frankfl, nothing 
loath, a wept down acrose the Alpa^ and feasted their eyes on the 
rich Lombard plains. But the peril of Rome was not lessened by 
the introduction of fresh barbarian hordee, and Gregory availed 
bimseif of the accession of a Catholic Lombard queen to make 
peace with her huaband. King AgiluIL It was not a moment to 
think of diplomatic formnlityt or to pause for higher aanction: 
Ariuir, Duke of Spoleto, was waiting at the gates of Rome, and 
the situation demanded the decisive action of n strong man with 
a determined will^ So Gregory made peace on bis own respousi- 
biiity, and induced AriuLf to retircK In 593, the exarch Ro¬ 
man us broke the treaty which had been made without his 
sanction, and Rome was once more besieged^ Gregory, thwarted 
in bis patriotic eflbrts, took to the pulpit^ and gave utterance to 
the despair which he could no longer suppress^—Let us end 
worldly desireSt at Joaefc with the end ef the world/ he criear in 
the belief that the day of doom was at hand. "^Let no man 
blame me if henceforth I speak to you no morej for, os you 
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all 8eQ, OUT tribalatione have mcreaaed, wo &f0 cverywhaie 
sujrrouiided by poi^ild, everywhere is imtniiietit dfloger of 
death; eome return to us with thotr hunde lopped ofi:', others 
are reported to ue aa captured or elain. Now am I forced 
to refiain my loueue from expoaitioo, for my soul is weaiy 
of life”. The tone of hie preaching is, however, deceptive. 
Thwarted by the exarch, who seems to have had private ends 
to serve in prolonging the war and suspected at Constantinople 
of '‘aimpUcity,” Gregory still struggled to obtain some mitigation 
of the sufferings of his flock. In spite of an offensive letter 
from Slfturiee, which extorted a etin^g reply from tho Pope, 
Gregory left no stone unturned which might serve the cause of 
peace. Such brief spaces of respite as relieve the terrible story 
of the Lombard oppression owe their origin entirely to the 
unaided efforts and tho dauntless energy of Gregory. By 
appealing from tho suspicious Emperor to his more reasonable 
wife, he managed to oonclude a truce with King Agilulf in 395, 
and another in 003, sgain through the agency of the Catholic 
Queen Theodoliuda. It was not the fault of the Pope that peace 
waa not established on a firm or basis and on more durable lines. 
WTiat the dualism between Byzantine and papal rule in Italy 
made it impossible to achieve, Gregory sncccssfully contrived in 
other ways and by other moans to bring about. Ho Tivrote 
fatherly letters to Tbeodolinda, dealing tenderly with her 
liugering Arinn prejudices, and exhorting her to strengthen the 
conversion of Agilulf, The result was that gradually tho leaven 
of orthodoxy spread from the royal household through the bar¬ 
barian ranks of tbo Lombard aettlers, till the bond of religious 
unity pared the w'ay for the closer bond of nationality which 
finally made the Teutonic conciutrorB one with the Romans in 
tbe inseparable union of race. 

For all these things history acknowiedges its debt to Gregory 
the Great, who dignified statecraft by his loftiness of spirit, and 
gave to the Papacy a splendid pattern for a political Pope. But 
it was to Gregory the saint, the ''Pastor Pastorum,” that the 
men of the Middle Ages turned with affectionate gratitude when 
they called him Father. In dealing with clerical abuses, he keeps 
a happy mean between aggression and laxity. He spared one old 
Bishop who removed hia neighbour's landmark, and nnswerod 
good-humouredly the excuses of ancther who had been accused 
of living too well On the other hand, he condemned “ Simony 
wherever he detected it as ■' the first and worst of heresies, 
and showed uncompromiaing severity Etgoinst licence and im¬ 
morality among the Clergy. It is not difficult to understand 
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the eitraordiJiary attraction which was esercieed by the ** im¬ 
perious saint Ah ie commort with men who are endowed 
with singular gifts of frieudshipT he made great demands of his 
followSj and . treated them in return with estraordinaij con¬ 
sideration and sympathy. His letters to Leander of SevjlloT 
his most intimate friend^ are simple and tender and ful] of good 
fellowship. am not now^ good man;^ he whom you used to 
know/^ he says^ in disclaiming the affectionate praises of 
Leander^—I have advanced outwardly, J confess; but inwardly 
I have fallen, . . Much does this burdensome honour oppress 
me. ... Now am 1 tossed with waves and seek the plank of 
thy intercessioDr that though not accounted worthy to come rich 
with niy ship entire to ehore, I may at anymte reach it on a 
plank after Ioseu” But the friendship i^etween Loandcr and 
Gregory had a political mportonce os well, for it was through 
Leander that Gregory bestowed the firat priTilcges on the 
Vifligothic ChurchT on which was founded the traditional loyalty 
of the Moet Catholic Kinga " of Spain, 

in epito of hiB Bomewhat guarded u^o of the dogmatic 
claims of the Papacy, Gregory has no hesitation whatever in 
exercieing his control over the Church throughout Europe. lie 
claimed and exercised an interna tioual authority, and^ to an 
even greater extent than Leo, created the tradition of a spiritual 
Boman Empire. His rclationa with Gaul form in themselves a 
complete department of hia policy, and his correspondimec with 
Queen Brunehild shows that the right of tho Pope to correct 
abuses, to arbitrato, and to exercise jurisdiclion was reciprocally 
acknowledged, whereas in earlier times the Merovingians had 
not dealt too tenderly with ecclesiastical claims in Gatil. 
Dietaut Ireland laid hot difliouItieB before him in at least one 
authentic letter from her Apostle, St. Columba. Tho mission 
of Augustine had been successful beyond all belief in aoutiiern 
England, and the seed sown in the siavo-morket had born ample 
fruitage. 

But absorbed as he was in international affairs^ Gregory did 
not neglect hl$ own immediate responsiblUtiosK His household 
was carefully supeiintendod, and the utmost simplicity preserved. 
Tho Papacy had already accumulated a largo quantity of land— 
the patrimony of Peter, os it came to be called — and in its 
proper administration Gregory expended much care and effort. 
He was always careful to protect the peasant and the poor 
farmer from undue exactions, and minute instructions were 
Issued to tho Befensorcsand Bub-deacons to w'hom the 
actual tfuperviaion was entrusted. One of hie first and most 
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detailed letters, after becoming Pope, was written to one Peter, 
the Sieiliflii agent, instructing him to correct certain aboBC? 
which had crept into the jnanogement of the patriinony in 
Sicily^ He concludes with the genaral reconimendation—** So 
act that your humility may ne^'or be grovelling nor your 
authority overbearing; but let rectitude give a flavour to your 
humility, and humility make rectitude itself courteouB”. The 
same Peter is Icept well up to the mark by an occasional Tebuke, 
which is often veiled in the ironical eulogy so cbaracterietit of 
Gregory—^'1 hear from the Abbot. MarinianuK/^ he writes^ '‘that 
the building in the Preetorjan monastery is not yet half done; 
what Bhall I say to this but extol the ardour of your 
experience, ... I hear, too, that you are quite aware that 
certain property and several farms really belong to other 
people; hut that through the representations or the fear of 
someone or other you are afraid to restore them. If you were 
really a Christian, you would fear God^e judgments rather than 
man^s tattle. Now mind what I say, for I am always teiling you 
about this. . . . Further, you have sent me a wretched hack, and 
five good donkeys. The back I cannot ride, be is euch a brute; 
and the animals that are good I cannot mount, because they 
are donkeys/' 

Gregory's enemies, after bis death, murmured against him 
as spendthrift and squanderer of the manifold treasiiroH of 
the patriaTCbsts," because he had rofused to tax the peasant 
with the same cruel rigour that his predecessors bad thought¬ 
lessly used, and because ho distributed lavishly among the poor 
the wealth which their own toil had produced. They even went 
so far as to burn his bookS| until they were stopped by the 
courageous entreaties of Peter the Deacon, who convinced 
them of their folly by asserting that be had eeen the Holy 
Spirit in the ehape of a dove resting on Gregory's head as he 
wrote. 

The last three years of Gregory's life {601-4) were spent in 
considerable physical suffering, and yet he was as active as ever 
in political life, and as tenderly considorato to his friends- Tn 
one old friend, also approaching the evening of life, Mannianus, 
bishop of Ravenna, he writes an urgent entreaty to take care of 
himself and, if possible, to come and stay with him, that he 
might have him in hifl care. Marinianus and Gregory had 
been fellow^monks at St- Ajidnew^g, but, on Gregory'^s promotion, 
they had quarroUed over a question of ceremonial, only to come 
together ogain in old age. You ought to come to me before the 
summer season that 1 may personally, as far as I can, provide 
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for your Bi&kness; eiuce the phy^icmns &siy thnt the siimmor- 
timo is peculiarly imfavourable to your complaiat. . . ^ I too, 
who aeo myself to be near death, if it shall pleaae God to call 
me before you, would wish to pass away in youi hands. . . , 
Further, I neither exhort nor admonigh you, but I strictly order 
you not to presume to fast, since the physicians say that abstin¬ 
ence is very bad for your complaint,^ 

From such letters as this, the extraordinary lovablsness of 
Orei^ory's character invariably stands out. In his famous 
'‘Liber Pastomlie Curse," which was cherished by the Church 
throughout Europe, and translated 200 years later by our 
English Alfred, Gregory gives ue his own idcjil in the portrait of 
the faithful priest, who is both ^'justly compaesiouato and 
aSectionately severe”- Personal humility is to ^ the key-note 
of his life, and strong huLman sympathy the token of his calling, 
[n spite of bis own protest—'* I direct others to the shore of 
perfection, whUo I am myself still tossed among the waves of 
faults—we cannot hut feel that the lifo of Gregory identines 
iteelf very closely wdth that of the ideal shepherd of hia Treatise. 

His own psTGonnl religion was primitive and oreduloiiSi and 
he loved to give It expregision in splendour and rich symbolism.. 
He has been called the ^■‘Master of the Ceremonies" of tlio 
Catholic Church, and it is to him that it owes much of the 
dignified and elaborate ritual which expresses so adequately the 
magnifieence of the Catholic idea. The severe grandeur of the 
Gregorian chant was first taught by Gregory to the choristers of 
St. Peler^a, and in bis organis^ation of the Septiform Litany 
originated the rich pageantry of the eccleeiastica] procesGiona 
which illuminate the darkest pictures of the Middle Ages with 
tho splendour of Christian joy. 

Gregory loved richness and colour for its own sake, whether 
in tho wings of an angel or the glow of a procession, with the 
true Italian delight in brilliance and warmth. In his hook of 
Dialogues," written for the edification of the Lombard Court, 
be accumulated au amazing collection of legends of a more or 
less miraculous nature, some of which are full of imaginative 
beauty, and others of the simplicity of truth, while many are 
almost grotesque in their far-fetched ahHurdity* But there ia 
little justice or Inalght in the criticism which sees in Gregory's 
superatition ” a moral defect; in him the poet and the mystic 
were inextricably interwoven^ and there ia, after all, no very 
sharp dividing line between the man who miracles in every^ 
day life and the man who eecs in everyday life a miraelQ. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE BREACH BETWKEK EAST AND WEST 


PjJiir r,—Tnt OirEmiXQ or tiut Bubacs^ a.ij. (504-TOl 

T he achievement of Gregoiy the Great was not of such a 
character to obtain instant recognition. It ia not in 
the time of its young ambition and untested strength 
that a great mstitntion is apt to pay its debts, and it needed 
more than a century of strife and a lecica of political criees to 
prove the Htability of the foundation of papal power before the 
gratitude due to the greatest of its founders was recogniaed. In 
the great etruggle of the next two centuries^ when East and 
West etood face to face, and the Popes fought their way to the 
unique position which they hold in history^ the militant biahopa 
had cause enough to praise the tncmory of him who had paved 
the way to victory by efltablishing the Papacy as a moral and 
political power throughout Europe, 

Very Uttlo is known of Gregory's immediate auccessora, and 
there is no sign at first of the gathering atenn-clouds^ The 
East was absorbed in its Persian wars, and Fbocas spent all the 
energy of which he was capable in thwarting conspiracies against 
hie life and devising ingenious meihods of punishment for the 
opponents of his tyranny. Such relations with Eyzantlum as 
come to light in the obscurity of the papal annals are of a 
friendly nature. Boniface IIL in hie eingle year of office» 
obtained recognition from the Emperor of the title of Apostolic 
Head of Christendom^ and Boniface IV. received a more sub¬ 
stantial earn eat of imperial goodwill in the gift of the Pantheon. 
In the dedication of the shrine of Cybele and all the goda to St. 
Mary and all the Sainte is symbolised both the antagonism and 
the eoutinuity of Rome's two histoi-tes. Boniface smd bie cleigy 
might sprinkle the walls of the pagan Church with holy water^ 
and their Gloria in Escelsis cleave the sky through the opening 
in the vaulted roof^ but the deposed deities still lingered on in 
the minds of the CbristLan worshippers as demons and evil 
spirits, and the Queen of Heaven inherited no small part of 
her honour Horn the tradition of Athene. Sven so ihd the 
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imperial p&et, more powerful dow tban in the d&ye when the 
old empire waa dying, aurvive in the idea of spiritnaJ domiDion, 
and take new form ere long at the coronation of the firat modi, 
aval emperor. 

Tranquillity outlasted tlie reigns of Deiiededit (615'518) and 
Honoriue I. (625-638), though signe were not wanting of the 
discord tocomfe The ovettlirow of Phocas by the more worthy 
usurper HeracUus was the signal for the first of a long series of 
risings in Ravenna against the Byzantine government, which 
could no longer keep effective control over the exarchate. But 
Deusdedlt held aloof, and it is siguificant that in this early 
phase of tlie struggle there is no trace of any preconcerted 
attempt at independence on the part of the popea> Honorius 
I., the ablest of Gregory’s immediate successors, occupied him¬ 
self in maintaining the Lombard peace and adorning the city 
with a new basilica, without a thought of political strife. His 
successors condemned him for his diplomatic lenity towards 
the Monothelite heresy, which had found favour at the Imperial 
Court. M onothcUtlsm w os an offshoot of the Alonophyait e struggle 
which had raged in earlier generations. HeracHus saw in the 
doctrine, which tatight that in Christ there existed not one 
nature hut one will, a convenient compromise between the con¬ 
flicting schools of thought, whose contentions had for so long 
distracted the empire. In 63S he issued his Ecthesis, a moni- 
fseto in favoiu of Monothelitism, and seat it to Rome for the 
Bishop's acceptance. Pope Severinus refused to comply, and in 
consequence had to see the troops of the exarch sack the papal 
treasYiry after besieging tlie Late ran for three days to shake his 
obstinacy. His successor, Tlieodore (642-649), although himself a 
Greek, w;is even more violently opposed to the Ecthesb, which 
he regarded as a dishonest quibble on a vital dilemma. He 
avoided direct hostilities, and stood aloof horn the rebeUion of 
5Iaurice the Chartvilar, who had raised all the claasea of Rome 
in political rebellion againfit the Empetof. The Pope preferred 
to confine the contest to tbs doctrin^ sphere,—if indeed other 
motives for revolt appealed to him at all, which is very doubt¬ 
ful. He therefore confined himself to the patronage of the dis¬ 
reputable ex-patrlarch Pyrrhus, who was expelled from his 
patriarchate for supposed connivance in the murder of the son 
of Heraclius- Being supplanted in bis patriarchate by another 
Monothelite, Pyrrhus found it convenient to abjure the heresy 
at the feet of the Pope, until the death of his snpplanter and the 
accession of a tolerant enipeior made it expedient to apostatize 
once more. Theodore's terrible anathema, signed with the 
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blood of Christ:, followed the renegade to the Imperial Court, 
where Conatans II. was on the point of issuioE hia Ttpo, or edict 
of pacification, forbidding all further dispute on the subject of 
the One Mature and the One Will. 

Tba storm aroused by the Gcthesia was as nothing compared 
with that evoked by the Type. Tbe heroic Pope ilartin, con¬ 
vinced in hia own cause and its conaumraate importance, sum¬ 
moned a Council of fifteen Bishops to condemn the ofionsivo 
document, in defiance of the presence of the exarch, with 
imperial troops at his back, and Emperor’s mandate to support 
him in enforcing his will. But the soldiery was by now national 
and Roman, and the exarch, baffled in his first attempt to 
coerce the Pope, retired to Naples, where, according to papal 
hiatoriane, he repented and died. Another exarch was sent in 
653 with more rigorous authority and a larger imperial con¬ 
tingent. Martin feigned illness and at first refused to see the 
exarch. But on the next day, the exarch forced an entry to 
tho Lsteran, and read an imperial decree of depositton against 
Martin ae he lay on hia couch before the High Altar. In vain 
the Pope retaliated with anathema, in vain his clergy rallied 
round to defend him from the armed force of the exarch. The 
soldiers atruck tbe lights off the Altar, and in the confusion 
which followed, carried the Pope away to the Palace of the 
Caesars, whence ho was conveyed by aea to Constaittinople. 
Hie subsequent treatment at the hands of the Emperor falls 
little short of miU?tyrdom. Submitted to an ill-treatment which 
evoked the pity of his enemies, he was tried on a aeries of 
manufactured charges, and finally condenmed to baniahment in 
the Chersonese. With his clothes in raga and a chain attached 
to hia neck, he set out for his place of exile, where he died two 
years afterwards, deaeried by his friends to whom he makes 
piteous appeals for alma, complaining that “they have foigotten 
my mifieries, and do not care to know whether I am alive or 
dead 

A still deeper huoiiliation was in atoie, before the Papacy 
was to emerge from its eubjection. In 663, the restless Emperor 
Conataua 11, set out on n visit to Italy, with a view to cfTecting 
the belated recovery of his doniinione In South Italy, ami tho 
subjugation of tho Pope Vital ion. Chased by the ghost of his 
murdered brother, the hapless Emperor advanced to Benevento, 
where he woe defeated by the Lombard princeling Romuald. 
On tbe sixth milestone along the Appian way, wath every outward 
sign of deferential cordiality, the Pope received the Imperial 
wanderer, who came as a guest to his own city. Stranger and 
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brief spjoumef aa he b& lost no time in making good his 
possassioiL Abject huiniliatiQn was escacted from the Pope^ and 
the cost of entcrtain-ing the Emperor and hia laxurions Byzantine 
suite was de&ayed by the Papal Treasury. The city^ tooj paid its 
tribute in the surrender of ita bronze statues and the spoliation 
of the tiles of gilt bronze which adorned the roof of the Pantheon. 
These and other treasures were carried away by Constans^ when 
at last he relieved Roms of his presence to visit f^apLcs and 
Sicily* At Syracuaej four years later* he mot a coward^e death nt 
the hand of a slave, teaving the spoils of Rome to fall into the 
bands of the Saracen conquerors of the island* 

The visit of Conatans IT. is the darkest moment for the 
Papacy in the long pericwl of struggle with the Eaat. From the 
moment of his departure the cloude begin to lift. 

In the time of Pope Dcniie {676'6TS) the new Emperor Con¬ 
stantine Pogonatua declared himself in favour of the Papacy. 
Hie predeceeaor had encouia^^ed the Archbishop of Ravenna to 
throw off the eupremacy of the Roman Bishop* and granted to 
the Exarchate complete irDmunity from papal centroL The new 
Emperor cancelkid theae privileges and insisted on the con- 
socrutSon of the existing Archbishop by Pope Agathon (678^632), 
Thus the supremacy of the J"ope in the West was acknowledged 
and enforced by the Emperor him&clf. In 630 the Papacy gained 
a still more iinporlant victory at Constantinople itself, by the 
final ovcitbrow of Monotbelitism at the sixth CEcumemoal 
Council. Three biehopis and three legatee represented the 
Bishop of Romej and it is a sign of the times that Agathon 
apologiees for bis representatives’ hick of culture, on the plea 
that they had been forced to earn their living by manual 
labour^ owing to the poverty of Italy* 

The friendship between the Emperor and the Pope was how¬ 
ever fictitious, ajid the pontificate of Sergius (087-701} brought 
to light the truth of which the whole of mediffivnl history is an 
illustration—that tbo existence of two such pzinciples as thoae 
which the Empire and the Papacy represent is i neon Bistent on 
any other basis than that of a normal antagonism. The trouble 
arose on the refusal of. Sergius to ratify a canon of discipline 
passed hy the Trullan Synewi at Constantinople. The Emperor 
tried to remact the tragedy of Pope Martin: be summoned the 
Pope to Constantinople^ and sent his envoy to fetch him. But 
he miscalculated the effects which tho earlier humiliation of the 
Pope- had produced. Not only Ronu^ but tlie wbuloof imperial 
Italy stood by the Pope. The armies of Ravenna and Fentapolis 
followed the envoy to Rome* where he found bimgelf in the 
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Ifpiy min ioiiS p ligh t of 3 fugitivo &t th® IDOTCy of SOl^VU, Hfl 
wta obliged to hide in the Lateran while the Fope quelled the 
tumult which hie coming had caused, and finally he took refuge 
in flight, amid the jeers of the derisive Romans. 

Thus iu the victory of Sei^ius the wrongs of Martin were 
avenged, just ns in subsequent generations the drama of Canosea 
was expatiated at Anagni. Already it was evident that tem¬ 
poral and spiritual overlordehip could not coexiet as setwiifate and 
equal prerogatives held by distinct individuals. A weak Pops 
would always have to submit to a strong Emperor, as Martin and 
Vitalian had submitted to the tyrant Coustans; on the other 
hand, bishops would not be wanting of the ability and encr^ of 
Sergius, powerful enough to assert the supremacy of their spiritual 

prerogative. - iu 

Temporal and spiritual power might exist side by side m the 
same universe* sun and monn^to use the canonists metaphor 
—might shine together in the same heaven. But the one must 
outshine the other; the sun prevails, and we call it day ; or the 
moon shines out before the retreating sun, forming the night. 

If thie bad been realised while the opposition to papal supre¬ 
macy came from the wom-out eastom empire, before the birth o 
the vigorous Germanic institution, the history of the Papacy would 
have been much less interesting, free from much that is sordid, 
and bereft of its largest opportunities. 


Past 11.—Tax Widejuko of vns Gnu, A.n. 704-741 

The story of the seventh century would be incomplete with¬ 
out a reference to the custom of pilgrimage, which grew up at 

this time. . n 

The profound reverence of royal converta, such as Caowalla 
of Mercia, when he came to receive baptism at the hands of 
Sergius in fifiO, must have made a striking impression on the 
Romans, distracted as they were between their quarrels with 
Byzantium and their perpetual dread of the Lombards- Their 
city, which the ravages of pla^e and famine had reduced to a 
conglomeration of poverty-stricken hamlets scattered amongst 
ghost-haunted ruins, was still the desire of nations. Travellers 
came and went, falling on their knees as they approached h^ 
gates, and leaving their gifts at her shrines ere they went their 
way, to tell of her beauty and spread abroad the wonder of her 
fame. Othera, more deeply stirred by the spell of that super¬ 
natural charm which every generation baa confessed, entered the 
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city never to return. Thiia did Coenrad of Mercia and oak of 
Eesci, who, twenty years later than tha baptism of Gadwalia, 
forsook their own people and their royal estate, to tread as monks 
the holy (rroond of the eternal city. 

Meanwhile Popes John VL {701-705) and John VIL (705-707) 
maintained the passive resistance which had become the tradi. 
tiomd papal policy towards Byzantium. They negotiated inde¬ 
pendently with the Lombards, and refused to ratify, while they 
avoided condemning, the Trullan canon. Pope Constantine {708- 
715), the “last of the subiect Popes,” adO'pted a more reactionary 
attitude. He visited Constantinople, and kept on excellent terms 
with the Emperor at the expense of the papal principle. But bis 
attitude was by now in no way representative of popular feeling 
and the Byzantine yoke was never more resented than at the 
moment of the papal alliance. A punitive expedition against 
Ravenna in 70® inereased the anti-imperial hostility, and on the 
overthrow of Justinian 11. by Fhilippicus Bardanee led to a more 
serious revolt both in Romagna and in Rome. All that w-aa now 
needed to complete the work of the seventh century was some 
great unifying principle of opposition—a cmmj Seii* which should 
draw together the various units of disaffection—the clergy, with 
their wounded orthodoxy, the nobility, insulted by the vaimted 
luxury of the Byzantine courtiers, the til-paid army and the dis¬ 
affected populace—under the leadership of a national pope, The 
op^rtuuity came at last in the great iconoeiastio struggle, in 
which the accumulated grievances of the four centuries since the 
foundation of Constantinople found vent 

In 715, Gregory II, was raised to the Pontificate—a Roman 
in whom was combined the evangelising zeal of his forerunner 
and namesake, and the ambition of Leo, without the greater 
Gregory’s spiritual insight, or the sagacity of the firet Great 
Pope, Resolute in defence, and courageous iu attack, he was 
however, a worthy antagonist of Leo, the Isauriau, the ablest 
and least criminal of Byzantine usurpers. For ten years there 
was peace, while Leo consoUdated hiH empire, and Gregory, with 
diflSculty, staved off a Lombard attack, and rebuilt the Roman 
walla as a precaution. But in 726, the Emperor, unable to 
resist the fascination of religious controversy, startled Christen¬ 
dom by his first edict against the worship of images. It is not 
improbable thet Loo was actuated throughout the controversy 
by a disinterested desire to purify the Christian religinn. Super¬ 
stition had, no doubt, thrown a veil over the mind of the Church 
in East and West alike, and obscured its clarity of vision. Mo¬ 
hammedan insurgsuta derided their opponents with having ei- 
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changed one form of Pantheism for another—the worebip of 
the heavens for the idolatory of the saints; and irhsn we are 
confronted in the records with the conntlesH pictures of Christ 
“not made with handS)'^ and innumerable statues of the Virgin 
endowed with inconceivable virtues of healing and forgiveness, 
there seems only toe much truth in the charge. It is not for 
his aims but for his methods that Leo must be condemned, 
and the failure of his efforts was due to the process by which 
he sought to carry thorn out. Iconoclaam hss been aptly de¬ 
scribed as “ a premature rationaUBm, enforced upon an unreason¬ 
ing 8ge—an attempt to spiritualise by law and edict a 
generation which had been unspiritualiaed by centuries of 
materialistic devotion {Milman)> 

The first edict was followed by an earthquake in the jEgean, 
which the outraged devotees interpreted as Divine vengeance on 
the Emperor^a sacrilege. Leo, however, not above superstitious 
qualms, saw in it a lebnbe for hiB own half-measures, and 
promptly issued a second edict, ordering tbo destruction of the 
images, which the former decree had proved powerless to rob of 
their veneration. The effect was an instantaneous and open 
rebellion. An officer executing the destruction of a popular 
Crucifix with unnecessary outrage, was beaten to death by the 
women of Constantinople, An armed force charged the resisting 
mob in the streets of new Rome, while rebelUon reigned in the 
islands and on the coast of the .^Igean, 

In the West, meanwhile, all semblance of loyalty was thrown 
to the winds: the Pope hurled defiance, and Rome threatened 
to elect a now Emperor of the West. Naples assassinated its 
Duke, and Ravenna expelled its exarch. Only the Lombard 
king kept his bead, and took advantage of the universal con¬ 
fusion to achieve the conquest of Ravenna—the long-deferred 
hope of Lombard aj^ession since the foundation of the kingdom. 

Oregory, in alarm, turned to Venice, with whose help Ravenna 
was re-taken, for of the two hostile forces which menaced him, 
of the energetic Lombard king Liutprand was certainly 
the more dangerous. Indeed, between the forces of the icono¬ 
clasts, under tbo exarch Eutychins, and the importunate over¬ 
tures of Liutprand, the i>oor Pope was in a considerable dilemma, 
and it is hardly surprising that his remonstrances with the Em¬ 
peror should show more agitation than argument, and more com¬ 
mand of inciiminnting invective than of dignified self-restraint. 
“These are coarse and rude arguments,'^ be writes, with some 
truth, “ suited to a coarse and rude mind, such as yours, but 
they contain the truth.” Flis letter is not a very favourable 
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apecUnea of a papal doeumeot; threate whifih he never meant 
to cany out alternate with abn^ieB which are more bombaetie 
than forcible, and his biblical analogies are apt to lose forte 
from their inacourate application. But it must be ramembered 
that rumours of plots against hie life rang in the Pope’s eora ae 
he wrote; the exarch’s legions lay encamped before the walls 
of Rome, while in the distance Liutpiand was drawing nearer, 
with all the Lombard forces at his back. It ie true that the 
rest of Italy drew together in defence of the Pope; that the 
Bomaiu had bound the ms elves by a solemn oath to live and die 
in eaving hitu. But ultimately Giegoiy knew that no power 
could deliver him from the hand of one or other of his enemies, 
and of the two, Byzantium as tho meet distant was the least to 
be feared. Foreseeing his dilemma, be had followed up his 
first letter with another more conciliatory docnment which is 
notable ae containing the first papal attempt to distinguish be¬ 
tween the two spheres of temporal and spiritual government- 
•' the powers of the palace and of the Chnrch " as he defines 
them. But the conception was too new to nifdo the sofenity of 

tho Euipc'rorj who disposes of it with th^ slniplo ussertion _I 

am Emperor and I am priest 

Such was the situation in 728, and never was there a moment 
in papal history on which more vital issues depended. One 
lost desperate appeal to Charles Martel, the hero of the Frank- 
ish nation, one final attempt to stir up rebellion in tbs Lorn- 
bwd dominions, and the Pope, inepired by the noblest examples 
of papal hcroisin, sot out in the Bpirit of Leo for the Lombard 
Camp. The invincible Liutprand sank on hie knees before the 
defenceless Gregory, and sufTered himself to he led to tbs tomb 
of St. Petp. Here, in lowliest self-abasoraent, he surrendered 
the ambitions which be had brought so near to realisation, and 
won in return for himself and the exarch the priestly pardon 
for which no price seemed too high to pay. 

Soon after the withdrawal of Liutprand, Gregory died, but 
not before he bad proved hie wlBingness to maintain tbe imperial 
authority by the suppression of a popular rebellion against Uo 
iji 730^ 

By his energy and courage, Gregory 11. bad secured the first 
step in the direction of temporal independence: to his successor 
Gregory IIL, it remained to follow in his steps. Obviously tlie 
first thing required of the new Pope was to define his attitude 
towards iconoctasm. Accordingly, he sent an embassy in 73] 
with Or message to the Emperor couched in such nneompromisine 
langu^ that the presbyter who was charged with it lacked the 
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courage to ddivcr His next etep w[ib to summon a Council 
in Romo, which passed a decree of defiance: but this document^ 
like the earlier messaget failed to reach the Imperial Cmirt, 
owing to the arrest and Imprisonment of the bearer in Sicily, 
The Emperor refused to receive communications of which the 
gist was too well known to him, but ha must have beard with 
concern of the influx of new images, splendid!j mounted on 
marble and silver pillars, which Gregory had ordered for the 
adornment cf SL Peter's. Then followed a war of reprisals. 
The Emperor sent a fleet to Italy with a view to Teclaiming his 
own, but it foundered off the coast of Celabrio. To indemnify 
himself he seized Church possessions in Sicily and Calabriat thus 
confiscating property which brought the Pope ^,000 gold pieces 
a yean The Pope in retaliation annexed Gollese in Tuscany 
the Holy Bepublic and the Roman Army,'^ by a secret treaty with 
the Duke of Spoleto, who relied on the papal alliance a meaua 
of throwing off his allegiance to his suzerain Liutprand* This^ 
of course, provoked war with the Lombard king, who seized 
four cities of tho Roman Duchy and prepared for furlhor attack. 

Once more the Papacy was exposed to tho perils of a three- 
cornered atniggle^ and once more the Pope turned his eyes to the 
well-tried valour of the Frankish nation, whence aldne deliver¬ 
ance could come. Unfortunately for Gregoty^ an liercditaTy 
alliance already existed between the Lombard kingdom and the 
Frankish Mayors of the Palace, the dt facio rulers of France, who 
by their energy and valour had tilready supplanted the old 
Merovingian dynasty in all but name. In vaiti Gregory 
besought Charie* Martel in panic-fitrlcken appeals “not to 
cloEe his earn against hie aupplicationi, lest St I'et^r close 
against him the gatm of Heaven". In vain be appealed to tho 
pride of the hero of Tours, quoting the Lombard taunt, " Let 
him come, this Charles, with his army of Franks; let him, if he 
can, rescuo you out of our hands Even the gift of the keys of 
Stu Petards tomb and the filings from the Aposile'e chaine failed 
to shake the friendship of the Frank for his old friend and ally* 
Charles deplored the situation, but his Frankish honour forbade 
him to alleviate it: death alone removed the ieasion which in 
741 held the Papacy in suspense. In the same year died three 
groat men ; first, Leo the Isaurian—the last Emperor who strove 
to make his power in Italy a reality; then Charles Martel, 
had stemmed the tide of Saracen conquest and delivered France 
from the infidel at Poicticts- and laetly* Pope Gregory HL, tho 
founder of the Frankish alliance, which holds bo momentous a 
place in papal history. 



CHAPTER Vril 


THE APPEAL TO THE FRANKS, AHD THE REVIVAL OF THE 
WESTERS EMPIRE, *.d. 741^ 

I T U to the credit of Pope Zach&rlue {742-753) that he toot 
advantage of the changes which the year 741 had made in 
the protagonietB of the European struggle to introduce a 
policy of peace. A treaty with Liutprand, followed up by two 
personal interview's, created a twenty years' truce between the 
Papacy and the Lombard bingdonn Awed by the presence of 
the Pope in hia own capital, and moved by hia eloquence, 
Liutprand gave way to the papal deuiauda, which included 
nothing less than the restomtion of all Liutprand’s conquests 
from the Greek Emperor. Having thus undone in his last hour 
by a single generous impulse the work of a long and energetic 
career, the Lombard king, of whom none but hie enemies the 
popes bod ever epoheu ilk ended his days in peace. 

The peace policy of Zacharius began with the Lombards, but 
spread ere long to Constantinople. The new Elm peror Constantine 
Copronymous was a more tolerant iconoclast than bis father, 
and bis practical mind more quickly realised the necessary 
limitations of imperial intervention in Italian afiaire. Bince 
the Emperor could no longer hold his own against the Lombards, 
be was grateful for the titular authority which the papal policy 
bad preserved for him, and not too anxious to prevent the 
Papacy from benefiting by the recovery of the imperial 
territories. All real advantage from the recovery of the 
Exarchate fell, of course, to tho Pope, but in return for the 
restoration of imperial prestige thus acquired, the Emperor 
bestowed on Zacharius the cities of Nonna and Xyinpha. 

Tho peace of Liutprand outlasted the reign of bis pious 
successor Rachis, but when in 749 the Lombards wearied of 
their saintly ruler and encouraged him to retire to a monasterv, 
choosing in his stead his warrior brother Astolf, the unuatur^' 
Lombard-papal alliance temporarily broke down. Zaebarius was 
thorefeie glad of an opportunity, which occurred in 752 of 
renewing negotiatioos with the Franks. ’ 
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Pepin, tbe eon of CharleB Martel, saw that the moroent had 
come at last for which hie dynasty had waited and towards 
which it had laboured for at least two generations, Aniious to 
aalvo his conscience for the perjury which he contomplated^ 
Pepin sent an embassy to Knchariufi to inquire of him “ whether 
it was well to keep to kings who had no royal power The Pope, 
who undoratood the message and know what was expected of 
him, replied that '* it was better that the man who bad the real 
power should also have the title of king”, 1 he verdict of 
Zacharius confirmed the overthrow of the “pageant of Mero- 
vingion sovereignty'* which tho anthropomoTphio prejudices of 
the Fronka. and the cautious diplomacy of the de facto ndera 
had preeerved, long after ail real power had passed from the 
dynasty. The brilliant career of Cbarlee Martel had, however, 
overccme the obstacles which deterred bis house from actual 
u^urpatioT^ and the papal sanction removed suoh lingering 
scruples os held Pepin back from completing the work of hie 
dynasty. It was a decieive moment in papal history when the 
Popcfl thns began to arbitrate in national affairs. In the first 
beetowal of the Pope's blessing on an act of usurpation in 
answer to the usurper's appeal, the claim to give and wlthold 
all temporal autbority is already foreshadowed. 

Meanwhile, Astolf had taken Ravenna and was already 
threatoning Rome in defisuica of Liutpnmd’s treaty. At this 
crisis the good Pope Zacharlus died, and was succeeded by the 
Roman Stephen H. (7S2-757), whose short and momentoufl 
pontificate sealed tbe Frankish alliance which holds eo high an 
importance in papal bistory. Step lien did not at once despair 
of tbe peace-policy I and succeeded in arresting the Lombard 
morch, and in renewing the twenty yeare’ truce with Astolf. 
But both tbe Pope and the King rcolificd on how slight a 
foundation it rested, and under the cover of amity, each 
jealonely watched tbe moyements of tbe other In 753, Stephen 
left Rome with the avowed intention of visiting Astolf at his 
own court nfl his predecessor had done. But the visit to Pavia 
was merely a blind, or rather a stepping-stone to another 
destination, as Astolf realised when Stephen left him to toke 
his way across the Alps. Early in the year 754, the Po^ mot 
tho king of the Franks at Ponthion and as they proceeded on 
their way to Paris, King Pepin walking on foot heaide the 
Pope’s Btirrnp, the terms of the treaty of Kiersy were 
informally defined. Each had a boon to ask, each a 
reward to offer—King Pepin, bearing himself in duhful sub- 
mission, solicited the Apostolic benediction on himself and hi« 
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children in their netrly-acquired dignity: Pope Stephen, proj- 
trating hitosBjf before the King of the Franks, besought his 
help sgainet the Lombards. At St. Denis, Stephen consecrated 
Pepin and bis boiib legitimate rolere of France, receiving in 
ratum the promise of Ravenna and the Pentapolis as noon as 
Pepin ahonld be able to wrest it from Astolt Pepin solemniy 
undertook the burden of the Lombard war. In return for which 
Pope Stephen, “with the consent of the Roman people,"'conferred 
on him the title of Patriaiue. It was no mere titular dignity 
which the Pope thus bestowed on hia protector, but an office 
which com prised certain speoitied dutiee Emd defined the 
Tclationahip in which the holder stood towards tho city. It is 
true that the relationship was vague and the icsponstbilities 
rather indefinite, But the Patriciate, since it had been conferred 
by custom on the exarch of Ravenna, had acquired a recognised 
official and legal significance, and it is in this sense—allied tn 
the terms “ Protector " and “ Defeneor that it was conferred 
on Pepin. "The Popes were carefui not to lay too much stress on 
this aspect of the title, ond Pepin was cautioue in bin use of it. 
But the Patriciate was the stepping-stone to higher things: 
Pppin did well to bo cautiouB, for his non-interference in the 
internal policy of the Papacy was the surest means of haafoning 
on the climax towards which events were already trending. 

Astolf, the Lombard, had meanwhile tried in vain to prevent 
Uie Franco-papal alliance, sending tho royal monk Carloman to 
intervene. But nothing could daunt the untried religious 
enthusiasm of Pepin, who swept down across the Alps and 
defealed the Lombards at Susa. Besieged by the Franks in 
his capital at Pavia, Astolf promieed to surrender the papal 
lands, and Pepin, in his first Deed of Gift, made them over to 
the Pope, who veiled his acceptance behind the vague term 
"‘Bospublica''. The precedent thus established was quickly 
followed up. Hardly had Pepin's foraes retired behind the 
Alps, when Astolf advanced on liome, calling ecomfully on the 
Romans to “liOt the Frauks como aod deliver you out of our 
hands The taunt was forwarded to the quarter where it 
would be most teilmg. in a letter from S. Peter to the king of 
the hra^s, bidding him on pain of eternal pxuiishment to come 
and deliver the .Apostolic See in its dire need Another invasion 
was the result, and another Frankish donation, which was 
followed by the death of the Lombard king—tho tyrant and 
afisociato of the devU,” wrote the Pope, " is pierced by the sword 
of God and flung down into the Gulf of HellIn other words, 
Astolf the Warrior had met hie end in a hunting accident, and 
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Deeidanufi rQlg^ed in h!^ st^ad Already, in the blssphexuouB 
abujiveaesE of the Pope, and in the clamour of faction fight 
which aunounded his de&th-hed, the coneequoncea of the 
institution of toxnporal power are traceable, and the Papacy' 
might almost be said to have changed its character dming the 
three years which intervened between the Treaty of Kiersy and 
the death of Pope Stephen 11. 

The election of the new Pope waa the victory of tbo progres¬ 
sive party ^ who relied on the Frankaj over the reactionary faction 
who turned their eyes to the Emperor as the more natural 
protector of Rome. Paul I. {T57-7fiT) waa the brother of hie 
predecessor, and his superior in diplomacy and in the arte of 
temporal government. He was more amiable and ea^y-gomg 
than Stephen, and bis dealings with men are marked by less 
bluster and more corumon-senEe. In "the face of possible hostility 
from Byxantiuni, Paul dared not provoke a quarrel with the 
Lombard king, whose side his predecessor had taken agmnst his 
monastic rival EachiB. The Pope bad, therefore, to fall back on 
diplomacy of a rather doubtfu] honesty. He invited Dcsideriua 
to Rome for the purpose of negotiating a renewal of the truce. 
It waa agreed that DseideriuB should restore the four cities 
which he had sieved in revenge for papal assistance given to the 
rebel duke of Spoleto. In return the Pope undertook to obtain 
from King Pepin the surrender of the Lombard hoatagea detained 
at the Frankish Court The Lombard ambassador w'ent rejoic¬ 
ing on his way to Paris^ bearing the Popt^s open letter to the 
Frankish king^ little Buspecting that it would bo forestalled by 
another document eicphiining that Paul bad acted under com¬ 
pulsion, and entreating Pepin to refuse the Lombard roqueetu 
Thus the Lombard peace was preserved by papal artifice, and 
the precedent was establidicd by which the spiritual prerogativo 
was called upon to juatily political subterfuga. 

But the first protest against the temporal sovereignty of the 
Popes was purely political in character, the first of a long series 
of revolutionary outbursts winch dogged the Papacy throughout 
the ^fiddle Ages and beyond The Roman nobility of the eighth 
century, the forerunners of tho Colounu and Orsini of a later 
age^ watched with jealoiia anxiety the accumulation of papal 
terriloiy and by taking up the cry of mutdcipal privDege pre^ 
pared themselves for resistance. The gradual exteneiou of the 
Patrimony^ supplemented by the donetious of the King of the 
Franks, brought the Papacy into direct competition with neigh¬ 
bouring landowners, and on a natural consequence weakened 
the bond of spiritual allegiance. In 7S7, wbUe Paul i. lay dying 
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in the Lstenm palace, Toto of Naplest a Tuacan laudowoett came 
to Rome and, with the help of armed foUowerSp forced the RemanB 
to accept hie brother Conatantme ag Pope, No ooe was leas 
fitted than thie weak young niBn to act the part of snti-popej 
but his brother compelled him to accept the p€Tiloiia digtdtj, 
cauBing Mm to be ordained in all the necesMiry degreeB of Holy 
Orders Bucceeeively, while he himself discharged the safer and 
more renmnerative functions of the power behind the throne. 
The rcbeHion of Toto failed, like almost all the oligarchical 
movemeotc of history, from the twofold cause of jealousy among 
the units composing the ruling faction^ and the instability of 
their supporters among the lower orders. The great ecciesia^tical 
officials^ beaded by Christophorns, the PrimiceriuSp and Sergius^ 
his son, availed themselves of a sudden impulse of reaction to 
effect with the help of the Lombards the overthrow of Con- 
stantlne^ The nnfortunatB usurper was dragged through the 
city, mutilated and condemned by a Lateran synod, wMoh in 
cODsideration of his personal unimportance suffered him to end 
hie day a in inglorious obscurity. 

Apart from the importance which attaches to the brief career 
of Constautlne as a comment on the early effects of temporal 
power p this incident is inter eating as revealing the growth during 
this period of the power of the great officials* The Lateran 
Court bad inherited the heterogeneous character of the Imperial 
palace, as the fountain of all govenuuent. The seven Judicee 
de Clero^ of whom the Primiccrios was the foramoBt^ were the 
headfi of the various departments* Though only in minor ordorSp 
by reason of their secular duties, they ranked neit to the Pope 
himself, over the heads of the Cardinals and Eishops, In 
ecclesiastical processions they Jed the Pope by the hand, sup¬ 
porting him On the right and on the left oe his immediate 
dependents. Each of the Judices had a staff of notaries under 
him, which formed the executive body. Only next in importance 
were the secular officers of the householdp the Vestariu&p the 
CubiculariuBi and the Major Domo, who combined their personal 
offices with wide judioial and administrative powers. This 
olaboratioa of the machinery of papal governmentj belonging 
as it does to the first period of temporal power, suggeete a com¬ 
parison with the rise of territorialiBiiif M it is to be found in the 
early begmnings of feudal monarchy. What had puaxled Tacitus 
in his observation of the Gorman tribes—the dignity attached to 
peteonal service—was fast becoming true of the Romans them- 
selves- The oflices of personal attendance on the Pope were 
Bought by Roman nobles with the same avidity ae tho great 
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palace officaa were sought by the Franks. The comparison must 
not, however, be pressed too far. The palace organieation of the 
Papacy was pTedominantly an inheritance from the imperial 
past, borrowed in part from the traditions which ctnng to the 
city, and in part directly copied from Byzantium. 

The overthrow of Constantine was effected by a combination 
of the great officials and the Lombards, but no sooner was it 
accomplished than the allies drew apart. The Lombard candi¬ 
date for the papal succeseiou was defeated by Stephen I1I„ the 
nominee of CbristophoruB. Stephen was the one man who had 
remained loyal to Paul I on hia lonely death-bed,, but unhappily 
this act of fidelity does not eeem to be characteristio of him aa 
Pope. His first object was to effect the downfall of those who 
had raiflBd him up by conspiring with his former opponent, 
King DeBideriue. He treacherously delivered Cbrietophorua 
and Sergius over to the Lombards, after suborning their sup¬ 
porters among the lower classes by pleading bis own defence- 
] assn ess against the vengeance of Desiderius. 

In France, meanwhile, King Pepin had been succeeded by 
the mutually hostile brothers Carloman and Charles. Urged 
on by the Pope, Queen Bertha had managed to reconcile her 
two sous, and in 770 set out on a journey to Rome, But her 
visit was a disappointment to Stephen, who had hoped to renew, 
through her mediation, the long-atanding Franco-papal alliance. 
To the Pope’s consternation, mmoura reached him, and were too 
quickly confirmed, of a double marriage treaty between the 
Frankish brothers and the daughters of Desiderius. Stephen's 
dissuasion omitted no argument, moral or political, which the 
situation might suggest. He praised the beauty of the Frankish 
women to the disparagement of the Lombard race; ho reminded 
the princoB of the fable which lay on the Lombards the respon¬ 
sibility for the introduction of leprosy into Italy; lastly, he 
abjured them, upon pain of anathema, to remain faithful to their 
wives of their own nation. But Charloa, even in the earliest 
stage of hi a career j recognised no obstacles, and deafened him¬ 
self to papal rohnke. Ho married the Lombard Desiderata, and 
poured robust ecorn on hie more tractable brother. Stephen’s 
panic was however unnecesaary, for the Franco-Lombard alliance 
barely eur%-ived ito fulfilment By a oharaetoristic stroke of 
apparent caprice, which probably veiled a well-considered 
political move, Charles in T71 repudiated Desiderata and re¬ 
vived the papal alliance. Secure in the renewal of the 
Frankish alliance. Pope Stephen died, and was succeeded in 77B 
by Hadrian I. The contrast between the new Pope and hia 
6 
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ptedeccfleor was complete. Tha cajcuaing and unacrupuloua 
Sieiliaii^ who brobo Mth with bis friends aa freely ag be tlattered 
his enemieat^^^ sacceeded by a high^^uiinded Koman of noble birth 
and distinguifihed bearing. Himself in sympathy with the gteat 
official claes^ one of Hadrian"^ first acts was to recall the party 
of Chile tophomSf thereby pledging him eel f to hostility with the 
Lombard, which the renewal of the Frankieh alliance had already 
prepared. Associated with the recall of the officials was the fall 
of their inveterate enemy Afiarta, the paid asHasaln, who acted 
as Lombard agent at Pavia and at Rome. Hadrian pressed for 
the fulfilment of the original Lombard treatyi kss with the 
thought of settlement than of bringing tbingti to an issue. 
Charles meanwhile had embarked on hostilities with King Desi- 
derius on hie own account by seizing the territories of his 
nephews on the death of his brother CarlomaJL Carloman^s 
widow appealed against Charles to the Lombard Courts and 
Desiderins eagerly embraced her cause with the hope of stirring 
up civil war amongst the Franks, and ao keeping Charles out of 
Italy. In 774 Deeideriue took the offensive by seising four papal 
cities, and entered Etruria on bis way to Rome. Twenty monks 
threw themselves at his feet in vain, and a deputation of priests 
made huitless interceseion on behalf of the ApoetoLic city. 
Desiderius was no second Liutprand, to turn back within sight 
of his goal, and Hadrian fitly jndged that the moment bad come 
to put the loyalty of the Frankish hero to the test. The con¬ 
tinual, and eometimee groundless^ complaints of Paul and 
Stephen HI., as well as the plausible representations of Desi- 
derius, had cooled the firet ardour of the Patricians, and Charles 
met the fiist appeal of Hadrian with non-committal courtesy. 
Desiderins protested that he came to Rome as apilgrim^ desir¬ 
ing nothing but an interview with the Pope. Hadrian, with 
some reason, fluspected the pilgrim who came in the gui&e of 
an invadci, ai^d closed his gates against the wolf in Bheep’s 
clothing, Charles, however;, continued to suspect the ebepherd 
who had given so many false alarms. Two preliminary embos- 
flies failed to achieve a settlement before Charles get out in 
person across the Mont Cenis. The Lombard resistance was no 
more effective now than in the time of Fepin. After laying siege 
to Pavia, where Desiderios himself bad withdrawn, Charles 
pressed on to Verona and overthrew the Lombard heir-apparent, 
who held the town in defence of the exiled family of Carlo man. 
Prince Adolchis fled to Byiantine protection^ while the family 
of Carloman, together with their champion, the Frankiah rebel 
Autchar, threw themselves on the mercy of the conqueror. Leav- 
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Ing hie army encamped before Pavia, Cliarlea set out for Romej 
the first of ibe aerieii of vieite which led to the climax of the 
year 800. In ita political aspect, the visit of Charles to Hadrian 
merely ratified and confirmed what had taken place between 
Pepin and Stephen in 7C4. Tba treaty of Kierey was produced 
by the Pope, and duly accepted by the Frimkish king. Tha 
days of the Lombard kingdom were namberod, and Charles bad 
effected the purpoee for which the Patriciate had been bestowed 
on his father. The enemies of St. Peter bad been overthrown 
by his self-chosen protector; it remained for St- Peter’s repre- 
eentative to eecure the spoile of victory. Whatever raetit.'il 
reeervationB Charles may have made bi his acceptance of the 
treaty of Kierey, he displayed no reluctance to promise that the 
Church alone should be the gainer by hie Italian conquest b. 
Now as in 7S4, the Exarchate with the whole of the Pentapolis 
was promised to the Pope, as soon as tha work of conquest should 
be completed. Charles's amenity to the papal demonds ie not 
really inconsistent with bis own territorial ambition. His 
schemes of Frankish aggrandisement hardly included Italy at 
present in more than the vague sense which the term Patrician 
covered. Moreover, his Saxon and Frisian wars kept him fully 
occupied nearer home, and it served his ends better to erect 
a strong papal state, capable of maintaining its own against the 
Lombards, than to expend hia own resourcea in an endeavour to 
eatabliah a Frankish kingdom in Italy which in his absence he 
would be unable to control The same coneiderationa had 
moved his father Pepin to construct the original treaty, which 
had bean signed in the narao of his two sons as well as his own. 
But between the original drafting of the treaty of Kiersy and its 
ratification in 774, new weight had been thrown into the balance 
from the papal side by the daring invention of the Donation of 
Constantine. The exact date whan the clerical lawyers first slated 
that Constantine had formally adopted Pope Silvester as heir to 
bis temporal dominion is unknown, but ever since the emancipa¬ 
tion of the Papacy from the Byaautine yoke the need for k'galiS' 
ing the basis of papal autocracy must have arisen. To a later 
age, lees ruled by legal formalism than the eighth ceiituiy. the 
de facto sovereignty of the Pope might have justified its existence 
dt jure. Besides, it devolved on the Pope to provide for the 
poor of Rome, and papal revenues were largely drawn from 
Imperial sources^ But neither rationalistic nor humanitarian 
arguments satisfied the legal conscience of the eighth century, 
which demanded that all authority should be founded on legal 
right, and every right should have a warrant, it was in order 
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to moot thia deficiency, iit tbe moment when it was lilcely to be 
felt, end to forestall inquiry which might prove mconvenient at 
80 CTitical an epoch, that tbe clerical lawyers supplied the 
panacea of the Forged Donation. A certain amount can be said 
in justificatiou of the invention, but it remains undoubtedly the 
most deplorable incident of early papal history. It supplied a 
fictionary basis to an institution worthy of a noblar foundatiouj 
and committed posterity to the alternative of adherence either 
to a fraudulent delusion or to a distorted view of history. 

Charlee rode away from Rome in tbe Easter week of 774, and 
rejoined his army in the north. The downfall of Pavia was com¬ 
pleted. Desiderius and his wife were forced into monastic retire^ 
ment, and tbe Lombard dukes did homage to Charles, who placed 
on his own head tbe iron crown of .^Iboin. Axicbie, Duke of Bene- 
vento, alone held aloof in sullen loyalty to Adelctus, the son of 
Desiderius. No sooner bad Charles withdrawn across the Alps than 
an epidemic of rebelUou brought to light the consequeuces of the 
I..ombard downfall. Ravenna, always chafing against ** the yoke 
of Roman servitude," refused to submit to papal domination 
under the terms of tbe treaty of Kiersy. Spoleto, forgetful of pact 
benefits, assumed independence and foieswoio her former homage. 
Friuli prepared for revolt in the north, and Bene vento in the 
south became the centre of intrigue for the Lombard preteuder, 
and opened up negotiatione with Byrontium. 

A punitive expedition into Friuli was all that it was possible 
for Charlee to accomplish at the moment, but with characterletic 
good sense he brought diplomatic activity to bear on the real 
oentre of disaffection in overtures to the Empress Irene For 
Charles still kept up the fiction of Imperial vaesalagc, and to 
ward off a direct collision between the Franks and the Empire 
was as yet tlie main anchor of his Italian policy. A marriage 
was accordingly proposed, but never carried into effect, between 
Charles’s daughter and the young Emperor Constantine VI. 

These same negotiations led to Charles’s third expedition to 
Italy in 780-781, when another interview with the Pope took 
place, less favourable to tbe Holy Bee than that of seven years 
before. Charlee insisted upon the coronation of his son Pepin os 
King of Italy, and thus, to the Pope’s distress, established a per¬ 
manent dynastic interest in Italy. 

Meanwhile peace with tbe East was by no means easy to 
maintain. Tbe fiction of Imperial vassalage was strained to Its 
uttermost to cover Cbarles'e conquests and donations, and tbe 
exiled pretender Adelchis grew daily in tbe favour of the By son- 
tine Court, Ariebis, of Beoevento, was in open intrigue with 
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Adelchis, whose claims were the pretext of an offensive Lombard 
league. An important new donation gave the nominal posses¬ 
sion of Roman Tuscany to Hadrian, but there were ohstaclea m 
the way of actual seiiura Arichia succumbed to Charles'a 
demands, only to break faith with him as soon as he Lad 
withdrawn. He pledged hlmflalf to the support of the Eastern 
Empire, and only hie death in 787 freed Charles from the 
imminence of war. To fill his place Chorlea sent his son Gtina- 
oaid, who had lived as a hostage at the Frankish oourl^ and 
returned to his own people pledged to a philo-Frantish policy. 

In 795. Pope Hadrian died, and Charles, on receiving the news 
of hifl death, wept as for a brother. The two men had been united 
in the closest bond of political interest and mutual dependence 
for tnore than twenty years, and Chartea knew well how uncertain 
and how momentous was the immediate future. The long roigu of 
Hadrian bad not been entirely spent in political aggrandisement, 
although he extended the papal boundary to the limit which it 
preserved throughout the Middle Ages and, roughly speaking, 
maintained untU 1870. Material prosperity bad gone hand in 
hand with political eipanaion, and Hadrian was at least as active 
in the one as in the other direction. He restored the walls and 
the dams of the Tiber, and be renewed the Trahan aqueducts 
which carried water to Rome from the Sabatine country. Above 
alL he was interested in the colonisation of the Campagna. He 
extended the system of forming Domua Culture, or email 
cultural settlements, which his forerunner Zacharias had insti- 
tutei The revenues which these colonies produced were devoted 
entirely to poor relief and a hundred poor people were fed daily at 
the Vatican on the proceeds. M ean while, the first a ge of temper d 
power was aleo a period of artistic activity i workers in mosaic 
and in tapestry were busy decorating St. Peter’s. But artistic 
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of literary enterprise, such names as that of Adalberga, the 
cultured wife of Aricbis the rebel, or tbs still grater historian, 
Paulus Diaconus, stand out in re markable isolation in Italy, as 
compared with the new kingdoms of the West. 

Hadrian was succeeded by Leo HI. (7®6-81fl), who immMi* 
ately sent a complimentary embaasy to Charles, informing him 
of his election and delivering into his handa the banner of Rome 
and the keys of the Apostle’s greva The new reign soon show^ 
signs tliat it was to be a troubled ona The power of the 
clerical aristocracy had grown ainca the days of Toto^of Nepi, 
and under Hadrian it had developed into nepotism. Hadii^ s 
Dapbt^w^ now begum to conspire ag^mst LeOp whom they regarded 
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oa an upstart, and Paschalit, the Primicerius, beaded a revolt. 
On tbei^th of April, 799, the Pope set out from S. Laurence, in 
Lucina, accompanied by an ecclesiastical procesBlon chanting 
Llio greater Litany. On the way the Pope was attacked by 
Paachalia and Campuliis, both nephews of Pope Hadrian, with 
an armed force at their backs. With outrageous barbarism they 
tried to tnntilate him, and failing, left him a prisoner in the 
monastery of S, Erasmus. Hence, through the loyalty of bis 
adherents and the hastiness of iiis foes, he managed to escape to 
St. Peter’s. The Frankish envoy and Winichis, Duke of Spoleto, 
helped him to flea to his natural protector, Charles. Charles 
was in Saxony, engaged In an important campaign, and the 
coming of the Pope at this particular juncture was dieconcerting. 
However, he met him at Paderborn, listened to his grievances, 
and sent him back to Borne with two envoys, who were 
instructed to take initial proceedings against the rebel 
Uloroover, be promised to follow them to Rome in person in time 
for the Christmas festival. With the fulfilment of this promiee 
is connected the great central event in meditsval history, 
Charles cams to Rome in 800 little more than a barharian 
conqueror, whose sword had Creed Italy from the Lombards, and 
whoso piety had enriched tlie papal dominions: hs left it a few 
days later Charles Augustus, great and pacidc Emperor of the 
Romans, crowned by God ". No other single act in the history of 
moderu Europe can be compared in importance with the simple 
ceremony in St. Peter’s, when the Pope placed on the head of the 
kneeling king the crown of the Western Empire. Fraught with 
consequences for good and for evil in the future which flowed 
from it, and instant with problems of a theoretical and practical 
nature w'bich the whole of mediteval history is an attempt to 
solve, the coronation of Charles foreshadows the historical 
features of the new era, and gathers up all that is permanent in 
the Imperial pask It is impoesible to conceive of European 
history without it, and the opportunity was iinique—it would 
never have occurred again. After 3^4 years of disuse, the idea 
which the western Imperium represented was still a reality in 
men's minds, and its barren titles were the desire of the bar* 
barian nations. The revival of the Empire in the person of 
Charles was the climax of the faith in the survival of the 
ImperhJ principle, which accounts for the “Jraperatores and 
Basilcis” of Britain, the Lombard '‘i’lavii,” and the Patricians 
of Rome among the Gothic and Frankish leaders. But it was 
fast fading into a memoiy, and the rise of the Teutonic king¬ 
doms had already proclaimed the triumph of separatism and 
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disorder over the pmclple of Imperial mdty, No one less than 
Charles could hare stemmed the tide even now, and no one later 
than he could have attempted it Hia euccees was only partial: 
political unity barely outlaated himt and the forces of disruption 
had won their way before the close of the century. But hie 
achievement^ incomplete as it wae^ left a deeper and more 
permanent impression than many a &>up for it efected 

issues graver than poUtiCi and laid foundations too deep for 
anarchy or revolution to touch. To the question as to the 
nature of the achievement of Charlemagne, the whole of papal 
history is an answer. 



CHAPTER IX 

DECAY OF THE CAROLING [ AN EMPIRE, x S0CU867 

T he vivid of tbo Etnpipa wm not without its immo^cliats 
eSect on tho mind of Chrietendom, but th€ impression 
was vague^ and Jta gjgnidoance was harelip understood. 
Somotbing mom op tons had happened—a climax bad boon 
reachedp and a turning-point paeeed in the world^a history. So 
much was dimly grasped by Charlemagno's eontemporaTiefl; but 
tho o:^aot nature of the change—the coneequencoo which it en- 
taJJedf and the problems which wore to dow from it—these were 
as yet tho secret of the future. It was not until later ages 
brought to light the great medieval contest between tbc Empire 
and the Papacy that the coronation of Charles assumed its right 
historiedi proportionSi 

The years which immediately follow inaugurate the period of 
dedDition, from which the dual principle of Modiicval Europe 
gradually emerges. Again and again, with each fresh round of 
the contest, the combatants turn back to the original question 
—What had actually happened at tbe Coronation of the first 
Mediffival Emperor? The Pope claimed that the revival of the 
Empire emanated from himT on the ground that Leo had n&« 
gotiatcd with Charles, and Leo had bestowed the Crown which 
Charles knelt to receive. The Emperor as consistently urged 
that Charles bad won the Empire by his military prowess^ and 
owed the legal confirmation of it^ not to the papal sanction, but 
to tbc acclamation of the Roman people. But to talk of rights 
Wfifl in itself a legoi parados:: Charles had no “ right/' other than 
that which his sword had won for him, to claim the Crown^ and 
whatever legal power the Pope might claim in tbe bestowal of 
itj could at beat only have emanated from Constantinople, 
The truth was that the Coronation was a splendid act of rebellion, 
which might done made poesible, and expediency done could 
justify. 

According to Eginhard^ Leo's act on Christinas Day, was 
a&urprise, and an unwelcome one, to Charles, who is said to 
have declared that he would not have entered the basilica had 
he known of the Popm^e intention. It is a little didicult to bar- 
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monlBe tkia ataismeDt with the obvious trend of CharleB’s policy 
in the period which leads up to it. Moreovert Alcutu had 
written to Charles in 7^^, adyiein^ bim to go at once to the 
soccour of Ttaly^ because *' that which we mould possess must 
be upheld^ in order that we lose not the greater to acquire the 
lese^^ The Christmas giftp which followed shortly after the 
letter^ was addrotsaedj ** Ad splendorem ImperialiB potontiao/^ 
showing clearly that Charleses acceptanco of the Impeiial Crown 
was not only pronioditatodj but had also been discuesed with 
his chief counselJor some time before. But^ on tbo other hondp 
Charles wag stdl negotiating with By 2 aLntiiini about a mairiage 
project with the Empress Ireno, and it is quite possible that the 
exact roonient which the Fope chose for the ceremony was. 
thereforOi not a coziveDient one for Charles, who would probably 
be anxious to cement the friendehip between himself and the 
Empress in every possible way before erobnrkiog on an act of 
rebellion* Moreoverj support is given to Eginhard*e stuternent 
by the character of the ceremony itself^ which in ite impresaive 
simplicity auggests that the Coronation Act waa more or leas 
epontaneous. Laatly, hypocrisy wee entirely foreign to the 
character of Charles, whiebj though by no means perfect, was 
incapable of duplicity, or of feigning a regret that he did not 
feoL Probably the truth was that tbo Coronation was a surprise 
aa to the mometit of its consummation;^ but not as to the idea, 
which had already been in the air for a long time. As long as 
four years boforo the actual datSt a mosaic in tbo triolinium of 
the Lateran represented on the one aide, Christ giving the keys 
of the Apostlea^ grave to Pope Silveetor, and the banner of Rome 
to Constantine^ while, on the other side^ St. Feter bestowed the 
pallium on Leo HI., and a standard on Choikmogne. 

Ebtorians of the time like to talk of the '^tranfllation of th^ 
EmpirCt in order to emphoflise the idea of continuity. The ox- 
pression covers, bowerer, only a surface truth. The mediffival 
Emperor was only in appearance the auccegaor of Joetinian, for 
the life within the Empire was new. It was Teutonic, and soon 
to be feudal. Its universality was a fiction, supported by popu« 
lar allegiance alone: the retd spiritual unity had already paaaed 
to the Churchp which had gathered to itself all that waa uudyrng 
in the spirit of the Ancient Empire. Charles seems to have 
understood this &onii the first, for he at once renounced the idea 
of making Elome hie capital, and cootentod himself with enforcing 
his eu£erainty in principle. He imposed no new taxes or mili¬ 
tary burdens on the city* and he respected the limitations which 
the non-interference policy of recent Emperors had imposed on 
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Imperial sovereignty in Romo. Legally, howevort bo ineietod on 
tbo acknowledimeat of Me supremacyp and lirom the first hie 
Misei held their courts in the ciiy^ and bis envoys beard the 
appeals of his eubjects. 

After Easter^ fiOl, Charles left the affairs of Italy chiefly to 
his E50I13, LeOp although bo was decidedly unpopular, was cap¬ 
able of moiataining good order^ romalaMgp on the wholOp loyal 
to tbo EmpirOp wbich he regarded os Ms creation. In ^14 1 
Charles died, and bis son, Lewie^whom he had already associated 
with him in the Empire^ succeeded him as sole Emperor. It 
was the substitution of weakness for strength, and tbo effects were 
immediately felt by Leo^ in two rebellions of the nobles, in 814 
and 515. It was the person and the policy of Leo that the ris- 
Lnp were directed ngainstj, not apparently the growth ofteini3omi 
power nor the eetabllahment of the new political order. 

Leo'a eucceseori Stephen IV. (816-817)^ adopte a more depend¬ 
ent tone towards the Emperor than his predecessor^ htit a Pope 
could afford to be pliant in his dealings with Lewis the Pious. 
The Emperor, who bad iu obedience to Mb father, seized the 
Imperial Crown, and placed it on his own head at Aachen, now 
submitted to receive it again from the hands of the Pope at 
Eheime, thus conceding the principle that papal coronation was 
an Lndiepen&able condition of Iniperia] eovereigntji In return 
for this act of grace, gifts and privUegea were Bhowarad on 
Stephen hy Lewis, whose piety could find no adequate esprea- 
sion except in aelLabasement before hia spiritual compeer. 

Paschal is I. (817^24) ushers in the first period of papal 
triumph. His ordination (for he was a monk) was hurried so as 
to prevent Imperial intervention^—henceforth the first object of 
a Bishop-designate. HLb reign saw the opening of the dynoetic 
Btrugglo which led to the premature downfall of the Caroling] an 
dynasty* A revolt againat Lewis was headed by Charles's grand¬ 
son, Bernard, deputy-king of Italy, who had succeeded his 
fatheri, Pipin, m 810* Although he was supported by all the 
elemonta of disorder of which Italy could boast — always a con^ 
eider able contingent — Bernard was obliged to throw himself at 
his uncle's feet before he had bad time to organise his forces, 
tt^tb cowardly barbarity, Lewi s all owed the youth to be blinded, 
in such a way that he died of the effects. The Emperor, in con* 
sequence, submitted to the performance of public peoauce, 
thus for the first time exposing the Imperial dignity to public 
humiliation. 

Soon after, a more direct triumph fell to the Papacy by a 
euccessfol resistance of Imperial jurisdictioru PascbaliB had 
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ordered tlie eiecutioti of two rebel Imperial oflSciala, and called 
down the difiapproTil of Lewis on hie precipitancj". In spite of 
Lewie's attempts to take judicial proceedings, the Pope refused to 
subnitt to an Imperial trial, and managed to clear JiiinBelf instead 
by an Oath of Purgation after the manner of hie predecessors. 

The reign of Eugenios U. (824-827} is chiefly memorable for 
the imposition of the Constitution of Lothar. The co-Emporor 

_B conaldctably more eflfective person than his father—was sent 

to Rome to negotiate in tiie Imperial interesta with the new 
PopeL The last reign bad revealed a distinct fall in the Imperial 
prestige: Rome had shown a oortesponding diapoeition to treat 
her Emperor too cheaply. The Constitution of Lotiar was 
directed against this growing spirit of mdependence, and particu¬ 
larly against the Pope, whose rights, however, are carefully 
respected The five main points with which it deak are:— 

1. The Imperial Protection, which Is carefully defined on the 
principle of the joint authority of the Pope and the Emperor. 
The Pope is to have immediate and initiatory powers, and the 
Emperor appellate jurisdiction. 

2. Personal rigtits are carefully guarded. Roman and Salic 
law are to exist side by side, the choice between them resting 
with the individual. 

3. Oath of fealty to the Emperor is to be imposed on all 
officials. 

4. Territorial authority of the Pope is care folly laid down 
according to statute. 

5. Papal elections ora to bo ratified by the Emperor, and the 
oath taken by the Pope in the presence of the Miasus ** after tbo 
manner of the election of Eugenius”. 

The attempt of Lothar to establish a tjwdwj uiiiesdi between 
Emperor and Pope has, however, a documental rather than an 
historical importance, for it was soon swept away in the vortex 
which destroyed the fortunes of the Carolingian dynasty. In 
8129, the House of Lewis the Pious began to divide against itself. 
A fourteen years' struggle of the eons against their father, and 
brother against brother led to the triumph of aaparatism on the 
field of Auieixe, and the final overthrow of European unity in the 
partition treaty of Verdun, 843. 

Unfortunately, the traditional connection between the Papacy 
and the House of Charlemagne was too strong to show Pope 
Gregory IV. (827-844) to stand aloof from the household disputes 
which were rapidly overwhelming it. The Pope was moreover 
neither strong enough to arbitrate nor wire enough to improve 
matters by his intervention. In 830, he tried to interfere in 
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person on behalf of the Emperor, when Lewis was a captive in 
the hands of his fion$j but the attempt wag a failure, and he 
returned to Eome ** without honour Subse^juentljj when con¬ 
science prompted him to repnmand Lothar for hia undutiful 
conduct^ Gregory had to submit to the pillage of his property^ 
and the execution of his officials- By the partition of Verduu, 
Ln which the Pope had no voice, Italy became incorporated into 
the Middle Kingdom whieh writh the Impenal title passed into 
the hands of Lothar and became known as Lotharingia, 

Meanwhile, the pontiScate of Gregory IV. saw the beginning 
of the Saracen invasion of Itnly^ By 630j the pirate-fanatice had 
practically made themselves masters of Sicily. In @40 they 
gained their first foothold on Italian soil by means of a disputed 
election in Benevento, both ^ides appealing in turn, with an 
incredible lack of patriotism, to the terrible invaden Once more 
Italy was about to become the prey of a foreign invader, and 
once more the Bishops of Rome come forward as her delivereta. 
In the foundation of the new fortlhcation of Gregoriopolia at Ostia, 
Gregory inaugurated that policy of eystematic defence which 
his euccee^ors carried on with so much energy and persistenoe- 
Gregory was not a moment too aoom In the three yeara^ 
reign of bis successor Serfius IL (844^&47), the Saracene advanced 
as far as Rome itself, and sacked 8i Peter's, sp>oiling the sacred 
shrine of the Apostles, and pillaging the traasmo-house of three 
centuries of art”. The valour of Guido of Spoioto eventually 
relieved the beleaguered city, but not before the shock was felt to 
the farthest limits of Christendom. A tax was imposed by 
Lothar throughout the Imperial dominions for the fortihcation of 
St. Peterand Europe suffered its first distraiot for the salvation 
of its shrlnc9 from Mohammedan desecration. 

The relations of Sergius with the Emperor bad not always 
been so harmonious, but the advantage remained with the 
Papacy* At the time of the accession of Sergius, Lothar sent 
hia son Ijrowls to dispute the validity of papal election without 
the Imperial consent, in accordance with the terms of the new 
Constitution. Sergius received the Imperial prince with even 
more than the customary hououra, but when Lewis reached 
St* Peter's, he found the doors of the Basilica locked and barred 
against him. The Pope refused to admit him until be had 
gauged tbs epirit in which he came. Not until he had pledged 
himself to peace was Lewis allowed to present his gift according 
to the custom of his fathers. Finally, together with hia Franks, 
he ackuowledged Sergius, and received at his hands the 
Imperial Crown. 
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The short reign of Sergius had not passed without dissension 
among the KonoaDa, and his death waa followed by a seek of the 
Vatican^ wbSoh wee carried out more rutklessly than usual. 
The people saw in the Saracen invasion an act of divine 
retribution for the simoniacal practices of the Pope, who with 
hia brother is said to have establiGhed a tyranny in Rome. The 
strong and weak points of temporal power as a political system 
were never brought into stronger relief than in the time of the 
Saracen mvasionsH The same Popes who ajterciae oppression 
over their gubjecta and mingie ingloiiously in the household 
poUtica of the decadent Caroliugiangj are found active in 
organising resistance to tbe foreign invader^ and uneparlng in 
their gelf-sacrifice for the defence of their holy places against 
the inddeL 

The climax in the early struggle with the Saracens was 
reached m the reign of the able Leo IV. (347-855). With a 
sagacity born of deapair^ the southern seaporta had formed 
themselves into a league for neutral defence under the auspices 
of the Pope. Leo IV^ blessed their enterprise and sent them 
forth, fortiiicd by the Mass and inspired by bis own cnthuBiasni^ 
to meet the Saracen fleet off Ostia, The heroism of the 
Neapolitan navy in rowing out to meet the invader brought on 
an immediate action, and the help of a storm gave a decisive 
victory to the defendants- The remnants of the Moorish army 
who reached the Italian shores were taken prisoners by the 
Roman troops, under the leadership of Leo himself, who conveyed 
tbetn back to Rome to swell the labcnt market for iiia new 
enterprise- This was the building of tbe Leonine city, which 
stands as a monument to the sang-froid and energy of the Fope^ 
who could conceive and effect a projoct for adorning Rome with 
new splendours at the very moment when the Saracens were 
overrunning the Campagna end entering into a death-struggle 
with the papal fleot^ Tbe magnificence of the consecTniion of 
the new city in the year 852 kindles the enthusiasm of the mo^t 
pessimistic chroniclers, and no shadow from the impending 
storm-clouds darkens their accounts of the Imperial pageant 
which completed the haiidiwork of Leo IW This rapid tran¬ 
sition from gloomy foreboding to almost irresponsible rejmeing 
is characteristic of the Middle Ages: pageant and calamity 
were never inconsistent; a litany was as festal in its outward 
pomp ae a triumphal procession, and the darkest hour of 
mediaevol history is painted in the most glowing colours and the 
richest aymbollsm. 

Thus, never before in the history of the city were mors roysl 
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pilgrims, to Rome than now Ln her days of adversity. 

Among thaui came Etheiwulf of Wessex, hereafter to become a 
monlEp Vr'ith the hoy Alfred, to whom tlie Pope showed more than 
hia usual gTaoiouenesSp aoointi&g him as heir to his father^s Crownp 
in spite of the existence of his three elder brothers. Doily a 
fresh contingent flocked to Rome along the pi I grime's way, among 
thorn moat of the saints and n considerable proportion of the 
ciiminslB of Europe. The strange penal code of the time—at 
times the gentlesti and at times the moet inhuman ever known — 
prescribed a journey to Rome as the recognised expiation of the 
most beinous crimes which society recognised. Bauds of 
murderets and highway robbers, with chained hande and 
sandalled feot^ would call at a wayside tnonastery and demand 
as a right free entertainment at the bauds of their religious 
OocosLonaliy their right-of-way was abused^ and Loo on 
oue occasion complains to the Emperor that the Imperial Mlsei 
had molested the pilgrim-siimers, who were under the Rope's 
special protection. 

But the complaint was not very serieus, and it is almost the 
only aign we have of ill-feeling between Lewie and Leo^ who seem 
to have contrived to keep on unusually good terma with each 
other. The Emperor had made up his mind, however, that Leo^e 
iUCcesEor should be, if not an Imperial nominee^ at least one who 
know how to serve the Emperor^s interests in Rome. Such a man 
was Arsenius, Bishop of Fortue, but in hjs own person he was dis¬ 
qualified for the Papacy by the episeopaJ office which he already 
held. His sou Anostasius was therefore carefully trained up for 
this purpose. But he lacked the wisdom to bide his time until 
everything was prepared, and in the roign of Leo TV. he went 
iuto opposition. On the election of Leo’s successor, Benedict HI, 
(855-853}, Anostasius attempted to seise the Papacy by force. 
Ho won over the Imperial envoys, and with their co-operation 
took possession of Eho Latcrom making the newly-elected Pope hia 
prisoner. The loyalty of the Roraanfi, however, saved Borne from 
this act of tyranny I and the fortnnos of Anastasms were finally 
overthrown. He en ded his days as Abbot of St Mari a Trastavero, 
from which honourable slnecuro he henceforth proved innccuoue 
to papal policy. 

The Btrangest of ail the legends which afterwardfl came to be 
attached to the Papacy in the age of its decadence took its date 
from the pontifleate of Benedict IIL The legend of Pope Joan 
has no place in history other than that which it can claim as 
pointing to the low moral standard which posterity was ready to 
ascribe to the first ages of papal monarchy. The belief that the 
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patriot Pope Leo IV, was succeeded a woman of inXatnoua 
characterj resting as it does on absolutely no foundation, is only 
worthy of notice because of the credulity of fanatical opponents 
of the papal principle in later ages. 

The Buccassor of Benedict IIL was one of the men of genius 
who make t he epochs of papal bietojry. Nicholas I, (858-S6T) owed 
his successes in soma luea^ure no doubt to the fact that be owed 
his election to tba infuenee of the Emperor Lewie^ who was 
prasont at the time. He thus embarked free ixom the embaiass- 
ments of Imperial opposition; but he soon showed an unusual 
capacity to use the good fortune with which he was endowed. 
EFery thing seemed to conspire to break the new harmony be¬ 
tween the Papacy luid the Empire thus established, but when¬ 
ever discord threatened, Nicholas held fast to the dominani 
From the familiar quarter of Ravenna, the first troubles 
camo^ John, the Archbishop, bad oppressed the papal subjects 
in Emilia and appealed against the wralb of the Pope to the 
Emperor Lewis sent hirn back to Hoinc with Imperial to 
support him in his defence, NicholaOp however, took bis stand 
on the epiritual prerogative, which gave him an assured victory. 
John was proclaimod hotemdoi, and the Missi contumacioua 
for associating themeelves with him^ The Decree of TGflf for¬ 
bidding foreign intarferenco in papal elections, was revived by 
the way to remind Lewis of bis obligations. The affair ended 
in a visit of Nicholas to Ravenna, where he calmed the agitated 
populace and received the submission of the Archbishop. 

Meanwhile, a more serious entanglement was brought about 
by a domestic tragedy in the household of the Emperors brother, 
Lothar of Lotharingia had divorced his innocent wife. Tbluthergas 
for the sake of his mistress, and obtained by bribery the sanction 
of hsE act by the Synod of Metse, Nicholas, lealous for the purity 
of ecclesiastical juriadiction, and indignant at the connlv^ce 
of the Frankish Bishops with the king’s immoral practices, 
fiilmiDated against the Synod, reversed its decrees, and excom¬ 
municated its members. FoUowing the example of John of 
Ravenna, the Bishops appealed to the Emperor, representing to 
Lewis that the Imperial dignity was oompromieed in the Pope's 
notion against his brother. Lewis accordingly descended on 
Rome, urged on by the Bishops, to punish the Pope, The dignity 
and wisdom of Nicholas saved the situation. He withdrew to 
Sh Pflteris by night, and remained there two days in prayoTp 
vouchsafing no reply to the Emperor's vituperations, and main- 
taLnlng an awe-inspiring calmne^B in the face of his defiance. 
An interview with Lewis in the Lateran followed, in which the 
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Emperor liUed to bend the Pope to his will. The Bishops 
damaged their own cjiuee by' their deTneinour: thef laid on the 
ehriae of St Peter a document expressed in terms of extravagant 
dehance which failed to draw any reply* They shocked public 
opinion by euffbrmg their foUoworfi to attack an ecclesiastical 
proceseion and break the Ctobb of St. Helenaj, which was believed 
to contain portions of the True Cross. Lewis withdrew to 
Ravennap but net before he bad formally reconciled himself with 
the outraged Pope, who bad not launched his spiritual weapons 
in viun. Lotbiir of Lotharingia was pemuaded^ for a time at 
leasts to coufonn to the moral law as interpreted by the Pope, 
and his unfortunate wife was compelled to continue her life of 
torture at hie side. 

Unlike most of the Popes of this period, Nicholas did not 
allow the papal-imperial struggle to absorb his wholo energies* 
An interesting illtmtmtion of his constructive stateBmanahip is 
snpphed by the so-called Bulgarian copatitution. The Slav 
king, Boris of BulgariSp pathetically harassed by the convicting 
doctrines of the Eastern and Western missionaries, referred 
hie dLSQculties to the Pope as the fountain of doctrinal interpre¬ 
tation, In S6@, Boris sent hb son to Rome bearing gifts which 
were magniHcent enough to excite the jealousy of Lewis, who 
coveted Bulgaria for the Empire. ^Mcholas, however, tactfully 
smoothed over the situation, and sent his famous Respousa 
to the Bulgarian king. From the nnswers of the Pope to the 
questions referred to him by fioTie can he gathered an almost 
complete code for a barbaric nation, and in this respect the work 
of Nicholaa has been compared to the Jesuit Constitution of 
Paraguay. The Bulgarian king is exhorted on the eubjects of 
daily life, social conduct, cuetoms of war, and—predominantly of 
course—Ids relatlnuehip to the Clergy. Among other things, 
Boris is instructed how to dress, what to eat, how to prepare for 
battle, and how to treat the va^ql^iHhed. In conduct he Is to be 
merciful, and humble in hie bearing, for the idenle set before 
him are those of the new world—of feudalism, as it was already 
known to Europe, and of chivalry, which owed its origin 
eesentially to the medieval Church. 

But the pontificate of Nicholas^ looked at as a whole, is 
greater than any of hia single aebievementa. The fact that he 
was the first Pope to be crowned with the papal tiara is 
significant^ for in him papal monarchy finds its first consciom 

expression- Other Popes had exercised a prerogative aa wjde^_ 

a few of his predecessors had seen with the eyes of vision the 
ideal which Nicholas realised. But no one before him bad 
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takflD papal eupramacy so completely for griupted^ or forced tbo 
world to recogniao and acknowledge it as the pivot of the 
European political system. Hie pereonal attributes were largely 
but not entirely Teaponeible. The decay of the CaroUngian 
Empire left Europe without a poUtical leader, and tho Papacy 
was undoubtedly the most natural power to fill the breacb- 
The deferential attitude of particular CaroUngian princes— 
above all, of Lewis the Koue—had contributed to the ^owth 
of the ide^ of spiritual dominion which the eonsolidatioii of 
the national divisionB of Europe had tended to defina Lastly, 
the famous letdorian decretals, which wero compiled at this Hme 
by an unscrupulous French monk, collected ell tho fiotionary 
papal documents^ beginning with tho Donation of Constantine^ 
into a producible warrant. Nicholas was the first Pope to make 
use of this fraudulent charter of prorogativa, which gamed 
universal acceptance in the oredulous a^ which is responsible 
for it, and was probably implicitly believed in by the Popes 
themselves. 

In his personal merits, his mtrspidity, and his persistence, ^ 
well as his rarer gift a of political originalityi Nicholas L ia 
worthy to be called the forerunner of Gregory VH- 
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ARISTOCRATIC TYRANIXY AND SUBJECT POPES, 

N icholas was not an Popo to auccaocL His 

individuaMtf had stamped Itself on tbe|>oliticB of his 
aad he left behind him Btrong ebemieB and 
ardent admirerSp who combined in hostility to his eueceesor, 
Adrian IL (367’ST2). Adrian was a weUdntentioned man of 
compromise, without much initiatire or strength of purpose. 
He was accnsed by the partieans of his predecessor of annulLing 
the decreea of Nicholas, and in hie anxiety to clear him self from 
this charge he incurred the epithet of '^Nichoiaite” from tho 
other party. 

He persisted in maintaimog the impossihle domestic rolations 
of Lot bar and Thiutbsrga^ and tcrroriBed the cowardly sinner 
into perjury^ by making him swear that be had abjur^ the 
illicit eocioty of his lover ever since the arbitration of Nicholae. 

In 371 j the Emperor Lewis took the Sultan prisoner at Bari, 
and thereby kindJ^ the jealousy of Basil and tho Emperor of 
the East In order to smooth over the flituation, Lewis wrote a 
letter to Basih which is interesting for the light which it throws 
on the theory of Imperial election, as it was intorpreted at this 
time. Lewis aflcribes his right to the title of the Imperium to 
the sanction of the Roman people>i be oxpreSEcd by the acclama^ 
tion at the CoroDation of Charles—From the Romans received 
we this name and this dignity Even without the condrinatioa 
of tho Pope the claim would hold good^ and he illustrates this 
by reference to previous Emperors crowned without papal 
consentp but he recognises at the same time that ^^the divine 
operation through papal consecration " gives added validity to 
a title already eetablished. 

They were brave words coming as they did from the last of 
the Cailinp who was worthy of the traditioo of Ms HonsBp on 
the eve of its final humiliation, in tho same year aa hie letter 
to Bafiil, Lewis was taken prisoner by Adelcbis of Beneven tO| who 
was said to be in league with the Sultan. In spite of the 
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cojiBolatioici which Adrian tened to adminiatcr by a repartition 
of tho Coronation ceremony in RomOr Jjejwib never recovered 
from the blow thus dealt at bis Imperial honour. He died soon 
after in the middle of hia Saracen campaignp^ but not before bo 
had brought the treacheroua Du^eof Benevento to his feet and 
forced him to sue for pardon through the intercoasion of the new 
Pepe» John VIIL {872-882). 

In the reign of John VIII,, the doom of the Papacy became 
apparent. It had been too long and too closely associated with 
the tangled politics of the Carling House not to share in ita 
decay. Of the two branches which contended for the Imperial 
crown in 870^ the Pope naturally turned to the FVankieh line, and 
threw hifi support unrcBervediy on to the side of Charles the 
Bald^ The connection of the Popes had always been closer with 
the Franks than with the Germans^ owing partly to circumstance, 
partly to geographical coDditions, and partly to the undefinable 
kinship of national character which exists between the Itahaiis 
and the Franka of every age. 

The opposition party^ headed by Formosus^ Bishop of Portus, 
favoured Charles the Fat of Germ any ^ but the weight of papal 
inHaence, which the long purse of the Franks secured, held the 
balance at hret in favour of Charles the Bald. From 875 to 
877, the Frankish line maintained its ascendancy, but on the 
death of Charles the Bald, the Imperial Crown was once more 
open to competition. Lambert of Spoieto descended on Rome, 
and took the Pope prisoner in the name of Charles the Fat. John, 
however, escaped to France, and espoused the cause of Lewia 
the Stammerer. But the Pope soon saw that Ms loyalty to the 
Frankish line would avaO him nothing: Lewis was a ^^roi 
faineant/' who let his chances slip. HLs son-in-law^ Beso of 
Arles, showed more energy, but he was hopelessly defeated by 
the representative of the German line, who attained his goal in 
879 . 

John yilt. had the wisdom to make a virtue of necessity. 
He received the new Emperor with a show of cordiality, which 
failed to deceive either party. For three years they maintained 
a studied neutrality under the cloak of superdciol fnendsbip. 
John, meanwhile, showed remarkable energy in organising the 
Saracen campaign, inspiring the formation of a papal navy, and 
paving the way fbr a united stand in South Italy by confirming 
the lukewarm loyalty of the Southern ports. But the Emparor 
held sullenly aloof, and refused to join his efforts for the salva¬ 
tion of Italy to those of the Pope. 

John VUI. died in 882—the last of the great Popes of the 
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ninth cfintuTy. Ho vb slid to hnv6 bflan poisonBd byJhiB ononiifla 
of the Gorman party. Ho had done what he conld to aaTO the 
Papacy from its inaritable fate, but be waa jufit too late. At ths 
beginning of his pontiflcate, the Papacy was already identified 
with a party: at the and it passed into the hands of a faction. 

During the next ten years, Marinua I. (S82-884) and Stephen 
V. (885*801) watched with powerless inactivity the contest for toe 
Xmporiuni between Guido of Spoleto and Besengar of Pnuli— 
both CarlingB on the female aide. The whole of Italy, including 
the Papacy iteelf, beeBtuo abeorbed in the contemplation of a 
guerilla war between two insignificant factions, for the poe* 
session of a barren title to which neither side had any but the 
most shadowy claim. The inglorioue struggle ended in the 
Coronation of the Duke of Spoleto in 891, but he died in the 
Bame year, leaving his dearly-bought dignity to his young son, 
Lambert. The new Pope, Formosos, who succeeded Stephen in 
891, after a violent end ^gtessive career, played fast and loose 
with Lambert, professing to care for him, and hie interests as a 
father, while he intrigued behind his back with Amulf of Ger¬ 
many, Invited by Formcsue, this Amulf Buddenly descended 
on Italy, took Rome, which was inadequately defended by Lacm- 
bert's mother, and ended hie meteoric adventure in defeat after 
a paralytic stroke on his way home. Formoaue barely outliv^ 
Amulf, and met the posthumous reward of the duplicity of bis 
life in the scandalous post-mortem trial which disgiacea the 
pontificate of Stephen VI. (896-897). Stephen was a staunch parti¬ 
san of Lambert of Spoleto, but the act of vindictive sacrilege 
which makes his pontificate notoiioue in papal history is in no 
way characteristic of the chivalrous young idol of Italy who 
now inherited the burden of toe Imperium. The body of For- 
moeus, clad in pontifical vestments, was submitted to a barbaric 
mock-trial, and after condemnation, stripped of the ceremonial 
garments, and thrown into the Tiber. But the conscience of 
Borne was stricken by the outrage, and some few priests, whom 
Formosus had coosecratad, ventured to defend the diehonoured 
memory of their patron. One of these reminded the Romans 
that it hod always been their way to maltreat their benefactors, 
and put them to death. The shaft went home: stung by the 
taunt of ingratitude, the populace rose ogainst Stephen VI, and 
strangled him in the name of Formoeus. He was succeeded by 
Bomanus, of whom nothing ie recorded but bis death, which oc¬ 
curred in the fourth month of bis pontificate. Hie Buoceseor, 
Theodore II., lived just long enough to do honour to the romcins 
of Formosus, which were discovered by a fisherman in the Tiber. 
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John IX (8®9-800) formiUIy condemned the "CorpM Synod,” 
and sealed his allegiance to the German party by the cotonation 
of Lambert This accomplished, Pope and Emperor worked to¬ 
gether for the restoration of law and order in Borne, bot the 
premature death of Lambert after a fall ^om his horse, shattered 
the hopes of those who had seen the possibility in him of effect¬ 
ing a united Italy, His death re-opened the contest for the 
Imperiom, and his party transferred their favour to Lewis of 
Provence, who could trace Carolingian descent through his 
father, Count Bobo, His opponent, Borengar of Friuli, was 
urged by defeat into betraying Italy- to the Hungarians, an act 
for which he can no more be held personally responaible than 
those who forced his hand. The decay of papal authority had 
thrown Italy into the hands of the nobles, who appreciated the 
idea of Italian unity as little as they knew how to effect it 

John IX, was auceeccled by Benedict IV. {900-903), '* a mild 
and priest-like man,” who made no attempt to originate a policy, 
and contented himself with further cementing the papal allegi¬ 
ance to the German House by crowning Lewis of Provence. 
Leo V,, who succeded Benedict in &03, fell a vic tim to the ambi¬ 
tion of Cardinal Anaetasius. With him died the eighth Pope in 
the eight years of papal history. These rapid euccessiona 
showed, if proof were necessary, that papal power was following 
the Carolingian Empire to its f^. 

The death of Leo V, inaugurates the period of tyfranny by 
the civic nobility, which bencoforth put the Papacy into com- 
missloQ, maintaining it as a peg on which to hang their own 
ambitions. The household of Theophylact soon raised itself 
above its equals, chiefly owing to the influence of two remark, 
able women. While Theophylact gradually accumulated in his 
own person all the chief offices of the papal court, his wife, 
Theodora, by her charma and her person aUty, held sway in 
Rome with almost absolute authority. It was through her 
snffuence that the energetic villain, Sergius II., was elected to 
the Papacy in 904, having assisted himself tn its attainment to 
the extent of effecting tho death of his two predecessors. He 
proved a better Pope than might have been expected He 
restored the bishopric of Silva Candida, which the Saracens had 
robbed of the sources of its endowment He ro-established the 
Convent Oorsarum, which had suffered the eame fate, on condition 
that a hundred kyriee should be sung daily by the nuns for his 
soul. We may hope that tho condition was faithfully kept, for 
wo Owe to him the re-building of the Lateran, and tho preservation 
Qf all that it holda of Idstoric interest and decorative beauty. 
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Setgiue II wa£ aucceed^d by two LaBignificant mea^ AnaataaiUBj 
the Eoman (911-913), and Lands, a Lombard (913-914), whodoubt- 
leia placed tbelr bbhopric at the diepoeal of the wife of Theophy- 
lact The sway of Theodora waa now shared by her more 
beautiful daughter Marozia, who through the instrumentality of 
three Eucceeeivo hnebande coutrolled the history of Rome and 
the Papacy for the next fifteen years. Since the days of Eudoxia 
and Amalaauntha, there had been a eonapieaous absence of 
prominent women iu the records of the city* and their reappear¬ 
ance at this time is significant. Mediaeval Rome was a clerical 
city, and the ascendancy of Theodora and ^hiroria teetifiee to a 
temporary triumph of eecuJarisin over the eccie^iastical Byatem. 
There was nothing noble in the tyranny which these two women 
exeroiaed over the affairs of the city. No large political issues 
dignified their intrigues, and all their fascinations and wUcs were 
exercised in the service of their peTsonaJ gratification. The 
moral decadence of the society which they created has never 
been surpassed, but their vices lacked distmction, and their 
away had none of the brilliance which has often accompanied 
the decadent phases of Europeau history. 

Theodcra^s infiucnce did however juetify itself in the appoint¬ 
ment to the Papacy of John X. (914'928)^ who was poeaibly her 
lover, and certainly the first statesman of his age. About the 
same time Maroria married AlberlCt ^ German solder of fortune, 
who is known to hletory as the forerunner of the '"condottieri,^' 
who play BO large a paxt In the story of Italy* Through tlicae 
two men—the Pope and the wamor^—the infinence of the wife 
and daughter of Tbeophylact made itself paramount in the 
immodiato future. With remarkable activity John devoted 
himself to the Saracen war. He formed a league with the 
tuibnlent nobles of the South, and even enhsted the help of the 
Eaetem Emperor, who had by now forgotten to bear his grudge 
against Italy. With Alb eric as his vice-gerent^ the Pope gained 
a memorable series of victories in the valley of the Garigliane, 
which reeuUod in the expuUion of the cnerny from South Italy, 
John and Alberio returned in triumph to Ronae, conaoioiis of 
having carried through betw'een them a great cnterpriBe, and 
earned the gratitude of their countrymen. Cut Romo was sunk 
too low to do her patriots honour, and a vortex of political 
intrigue swept away the fortunes of the two horooa of the 
Saracen campaign- 

In order to gratify the Imperial eontiment of tho people^ 
Theodora and the Pope bad uummoned Berengar of Friuli to 
take np the Imperium which had lain ugeless mid idle in the 
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hands of Lewis of Provence. In *15. Bereng&r entered Rome 
and was received with a magnificence worthy of a. nobler epoch. 
While the scholne sang their “budee," two goodly youtM 
advanced to do homage to the Emperor-elect. These were the 
son of Theophylact and the brother of the Pope, and in meir 
joint act Berengar might read the symbol of Roman wciety. 
For eight years Berengai passively carried on the tradition of 
the Western Empire, until he was aasassinated in &24 by his son- 
in-law Adalbert. Tho death of Berengar marks the extinction of 
the Empire as a national concern. The temporal leadership of 
Europe had passed away from Italy for ever. The very title of 
Emperor, which had lingered on so persistently after the Empire 
bad fallen to pieoesj was henceforth suffered to lapse. Tha 
« dark ages” were dark indeed in the hour when the eternity of 
the Roman Empire was Ccngotion. , , , , 

Rudolf of Burgundy retained the Crown of Italy for three 
years after the death of Berengar, and was then overthrown by 
Irmengard, the daughter of Berengar, who ifl said to have 
rivalled Cleopatra by her charm, and outshone in physical 
beauty her contemporary Maroiia, The Pope joined Irmengard 
in espousing the cause of her step-brother Hugo, and thus brought 
about his own ruin. Tho personal ascendancy of another 
woman in Italy stung Maroiia into opposition. The death of 
Alberie had left her free to offer her hand to Guido of Tuscany^ 
another son of tho late Emperor, who could boast as good a 
claim to the Empire as his step-brother Hugo. In mtereats 
of Guido, Maroiia plotted to bring about the fall of J* 
For two years longer he managed to hold hvs own through the 
support of his brother Peter, but a surprise attack ou the Lateran, 
in 928 finally overwhelmed him. He lingered a year in a 
dungeon in the Castle of St. Angelo, where he closed bU brilliant 
career in a manner which was becoming charactcrwtic of the 

two Popes, concerning whom we know nothing at all- 
Leo VI. and Stephen VTI.—Maroiia achieved the climai of her 
ambition in the election of her son to the Papacy as John Xi. 
{B31-938). Her third marriage in the following year was the 
initial step which brought her to ruin. Her third husband was 
the same Hugo whom ehe had formerly opposed—the protdge ot 
her rival, and the opponent of the late lamented Gmdo. Hu^ 
was typical of his age. bold and brutal, with an outwi^d show of 
chivalry and piety which belied every action which is recorded 
of him. He found hie worst enemy in his young stepson, the 
boy Alberie, whom hia mother unwisely pressed into the service 
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of her new lord- A trivial quarrel turned the, aollen hatred of 
Alberic into open hostility, which rapidly developed into re¬ 
bellion, Inciting the mob against the tyranny of his mother, 
Alberic ovarthrew Hugo, who ded in ignominy from the city, 
and seized and impriBoned both Marozia and his brother the 
young Pope. Alberic held the reina of govemment as " Prince 
and Senator of all the Romans ", In spite of the verdict of con- 
tempor^ recorde, the dictatorship of Alberic was by no means 
a calamity for the city. It is true that he deprived the Papacy 
of all its temporal power, and kept his brother the Pope in 
honourable captivity. But the political tutelage of the Church 
gave it ite chance to recover &om the moral degradation which 
the association of the Papacy with the House of Theophylact 
had brought about The Bubjection of the Popes to Alberic was 
a salutary humiliation ^ it drove them back to look for their 
spiritual weapons, and finding them blunted by lack of use, they 
turned to the armoury of moral reform. The death of his 
brother John XI- enabl^ Alberic to elect in his stead a tractable 
Benedictine Pope, whose conception of the papal ofiice coincided 
wiih hie own. Leo VII. (936-990) cheerfnlly renounced all claim 
to temporal power, and espoused the cause of the new monastic 
reform, which was fraught with importance for the future of 
papal history. 

More than a century of deterioration bad reduced the 
Benedictine rule to a dead letter, and brought the monaateriea 
to a condition which awoke a sense of tragedy in the generation 
of Cluny, In the tenth century, which La comparable iu 
this and in other respects to the fifteenth, ideas were all in the 
crucible, and it was doubtful what would emerge. The moaoBtic 
vocation wee no longer taken for granted as a guarantee of future 
salratioD' it was bound up too closely with the tnyetic conception 
of spiritual dominion, which the Imperium had gone far to 
eclipse. Charles the Great had helped the monasteries down¬ 
ward by the practice of bestowing them as fiefs on lay barons, 
and the Saracen raids hod completed the work which the forces 
of secularism bad begun. 

That 0 reaction set in early in the tenth century was due 
partly to the political necessity of finding a raiiott d'itre for the 
Church which had been deprived of all its worldly power, and 
partly to the individual efforts of Odo of Cluny, The Loyola of 
his age, Odo travelled about in Prance and Italy preaching the 
cauK of the new monaatieiem, pointing to Ulonte Cassino and 
Subiaco, and contrasting the ignoble present with the glorious 
past Cluniac reform became the watchword of the houi^ 
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Leo VU, brought it to Kome^ and Alberic aasociatod it with bia 
policy of government The bandit monks of Farfo, who used 
their charter aa a pretext for licentious living, and terrorised the 
countryside with their lawless mpacityp were forcibly eixpelled 
from their haunts, and In time at least Italy was purged from 
the worst evile of corrupt moDaBticiaui, 

After Leo VII., three more Popes were created by AlheriCi 
reigning at his discretion, and according tu his political 
principles, Stephen VI11. (&39-042) seems to have been un¬ 
fortunate, and suffered mutilation probably in an attempt to 
shake off the yoke of Albcric. In any ease his eiaterprise failed, 
and wc read that he took refuge in solitude and misanthropy^ 
Stephen was succeeded by MarinuB 11. (942-94$), ^ a gentle and 
peace-loving man/^ who never swerved In his obedience to the 
sooulor master of Rome. Under Agapitus II. (940-956), the first 
Hymptem of unrest made itself felt, in the assumption of the 
title of King of Italy by Berengar of IvreaH Hb project was 
merely the signal for a mightier than ho to approach. Invited 
by the Pope to deliver Italy from Berengar, Otto the Great 
began to rebuild in his mind the Empire of Char Lem ague. At 
the same time the power of Alberic tattered and felL He 
succeeded before he died in securing the election of bis son 
Octavian to the Papacy as John XII, But a self-wiUed boy of 
sixteen, with his character already undermined by his training 
in luxury, was no St successor to a beueffcont despot, whose 
only claim to hia Bubjects^ obedience was his power to make 
himself acceptable to them. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE BEGINNINGS OF REFORM: TBE POPES AND THE OTTOS, 

T he futidameatal weakae^ vflAch underlay the conception 
of the modiafiv’al Papacy was its inability to staiid alone. 
Spiritual authority waa inauflScient by itself to secure 
the euproiuacy of Rome; the claims of St- Peter even when 
they were advanced by the wonhiest of his succesBOrs—required 
the weight of the Roman Empire to give them force. Temporal 
power in the tenth century wae merely an eipreBsion. The 
Donations and Deeds of Gift, however generous they might 
appear on paper, always contained an implied condition* The 
King or the Emperor bestowed the landa—in so far as they were 
hifi to give: they became the property of the Churchy provided 
the Pope could make good his possession, 

Kenco the Papacy continus^y found iteeif on the horuB of a 
dilemma. Obliged by the nature of things to take refuge behind 
a privileged defender! i'he Popes liad to choose betwceu the 
perpetual dominatiou of some adjacent or co-ensting authority 
and the intermittent protection of a strong exterior power* If 
the one was incouTenicntly near, the other was obvioualy too far 
away. Viewed in the light of a protector, the civic nobility of 
Roma was more effective than 1jie distant German King^ but 
protection and oppression were too often interchaugeablo terms, 
and if the Alps formed an obstade in the way of the formerj 
they were no less a defence against the latter- 

The interest of the tenth century lice in the fluctuation of 
the papal fortunes between these two alternatives. The^e was 
also a third, but the times were too barbarous, and political 
thought was too crude to do it justice- The cause of nationdism, 
as TopreHented by Lambert of Spoleto, and at this poxticuiar 
juncture by Berengar of Ivrea, never had any real chance of 
euccess, Italy was racially too diffuae and geographlcapy too 
incoherent for the consciousneBB of nationaJ unity to gain any 
real hold: bcflides, there was nothing in the idea which appealed 
to the mind of the tenth century Italian. Tlie Bomau Empire 
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was a cause to die for—so was the Univer&al Church—so also in 
its way wsfl the principle of dieordor—lawlee&neBB—reholUon— 
and the exhibrating strife of factions. But the lord of Ivrea 
with hie handful of knights—who was he that the Tuscan 
peasants should dock to his standardp or the nobles of the 
Campagna set aside their own feuds in his aerFice? If the Pope 
wanted a protector, tet him appeal to C^eear across tho Alps, and 
let Rome delight once more in the splendoiir of an Imperial 
Coronation, with its inevitable saqud of carnage in the streets. 

Thus the appoal to Otto the Great was urgent in ita demand 
and general in the direction from which It came. Invited drat 
by Agapitufl in 951^ Otto had justified his German reputation in 
the defeat of Berengar of Ivrea, who fed back at his approach 
without making a stand. With the vision of Charles already 
before his eyes, Otto proposed to press on to Rome, and sent 
envoys to the Pope to arrange for hb reception. But Alberic had 
not yot mado over hia power to hb soni and the would-be 
Emperor waa met with a flat refusal From the Senator of Rome. 
Otto recognised that his attempt was premature: ho therefore 
contented himself with consolidating his interests in ^"orth 
Italy by completing tho Eubjection of Berongar, and by 
marrying Adekide, the widow of the bte King Lothar, who had 
headed in her own name the invitation which had brought the 
German King to Italy. 

The eon of Albenc aflbtded to Otto the opportunity which his 
father had denied. The young Octavian^ already Prince and 
Senator/^ Bucceeded Agapetas as Pope just before the death of 
hie father, in ^54, taking the name of John XII. Anyone might 
have staggered under the weight of fio crushing a burden of 
power, and the boy-Pope bad not even passed through the ordi¬ 
nary apprenticeship of government. Ho brought to his task a 
considernblo amount of natural energy, which might, under 
more favourable circumstancea, have developed into a real 
capacity for ruling. But whatever ho might have becomOt he 
certainly showed no signs of fulfilling any promise except that 
which hie precociouB vicoe foretold. He opened his pontificate 
with a disastTOus expedition against the sonthern duchies, which 
induced him to euromon Otto to the rescue. Meanwhile, hia 
enemies wore bringbg their influence to bear in the samo direc- 
tiout uud a formidable liat of charges against the Pope was com* 

piled for his undoing. . - 

Otto came to Pavia ha and received the various embassrse 
of bis Italian welbwishers. The mdictmont of John he brushed 
aalde with half-htimorous contempt! “he is a boy: the ex- 
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ample of good men reform him^\ Early in January^ 962, 
Otto jouxueyod to Rome, haT^tng eworn to koep faith with his 
young host, who, in return, undertook to hold no doalinp with 
Berengar, or his son, Adalbert. In epite of tho apparent under- 
Btandiog, Otto was D1 at ease in RomOi Evea at the tlmo of 
the Coronation itself, he ordered Anafrted of Louvain to Btand 
near and protect him with hie spear aa he knelt before St. Peter's 
toaib> His suspieionSt uioreoveTj wore not without foundation. 
Hardly had he left the city when the Pope, chafing under the 
yoke of his protector, which, os usual, proved iikEome at close 
quarters, re-opened his iutrigues with Bereugart and with 
scarcely veiled treachery threw ofiThia allegiance to the Emperor 
whom he had just crowned- 

The result of this was Otto’e second expedition to Rome in 
983. He arrived to find the city in a state of unwonted quiet t 
John XIL had gone off hunting—his most serious offence in the 
eyes of hU oritics t—and the Cardinals and Bishops were ready 
to submit bis conduct to the Emperor. Tho tenth century 
showed no leniency towards wild oats. The accusation against 
the boy-Pope brought hefoTO Otto was long and serious enough to 
cover the career of a veteran. A considerable number of real 
crimea» and a pitiable proportion of vices, were brought to hie 
charge; but tho emphasis was laid in almost every case on the 
foUiee and neglects which were the natural outcome of his train¬ 
ing in despotisEu, and his youth. He had neglected to attend 
matins,—he had not been frequent at Mass. He bad devoted 
his time to field sports and amours. He had drunk to Venus 
and other devils” in a Lateran orgy. In abort, ha had proved 
himself unworthy of the pontificate in all that he had done and 
said. 

Otto summoued the Pope in respectful language three timee, 
and eventually received a reply from the hunting^field, which 
was both spirited and illiterate: "John Bishop, servant of the 
servants of God, to all the bishopa—Wo have heard that you 
want to appoint another Pope. If you do so, I will excommuni^ 
cate you by Almighty God^ and you shall not ordinate nobody, or 
celebrate Mass."^ 

Jobo^B ultimatum, thus crudely exprosBed, left Otto no choice 
but to depose him because of his reprobate life”. In his place 
Otto appointed Leo VIJL, a man of Indacigive character and 
blameless reputation, who was unable to hold his own against 
the hostile forces of the anti-German party» It was probably 
at this time that Otto wae supposed to have deprived the 
Romans of their rights, by enforcing upon them an oath by 
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which they imdertook not to elect or ordun any Pope without 
hia or hie son’s coneetit. The Pope dosigaate, moreover, was to 
swear allegiance to the Emperor in the presence of the Imperial 
MiaaL The form of the oath, as far as can be judged from the 
rather meagre accounts of the chroniclers, was, however, identic 
cal with that which Lothar imposed in 824, Why, then, does 
Itiutprand, the biographer of Otto, emphasiGe the BuiTCnder of 
electoral rights by the Roman people in 084 P It eeema prob¬ 
able that the innovation belonged rather to the region of fact 
than of theory, and even the practical change was probably 
over-cetimatad by the Imperial biographer. The theory re¬ 
mained the same as in the time of Lothar, but since the year 
S24, no Emperor had been strong enough to make good hia 
claim to flupersede the electoral rights of the people. This, at 
least, ia a possible solution of the difficult problem which the 
eo-called Privilege of Otto suggests. In return for the conces- 
Bjon—^whether it was new or founded upon precedent—^OtU) con¬ 
firmed the previpufl donations which gave to the Papacy the 
Duchy of Rome, part of the Sabioa and Tuscan territory, and 
the exarchate of Ravenna. To this was to be added the Cam- 
pagna, with the “restitution” of Naples, and Gaeta, Fundi, and 
Sicily, as soon as they could be conquered from the Saracens, 

In 984, John XII. returned to Rome, and began to laJly his 
forces. The anti-German party had been growing in strength 
ever since Otto’s Coronation, and Leo VIIL, unablo to stand 
against it, was obliged to fly for protection to Otto, But John 
XIL could not concentrate hie energies for decisive action. An 
amorous adventure cost him his life just at the moment when 
he bad regoined his undeBcrved ascendancy in Koine, The 
sword of an injured husband freed Rome from the tyranny of 
the last of the Theopbylacts, and the Papacy from the ignominy 
which hie reckless, if not altogether rceponaible, profligacy had 
brought upon it. 

To fill his place as anti-pope, hia pm-tisans elected the gram- 
maticus Benedict V. Otto, however, descended on the distracted 
city, and replaced Leo VIIL for a few more months of sov^eignty, 
carrying back to Germany In triumph the ex.*king, Bereogar, 
and the would-be anti-pope. 

Leo VIII. barely survived his restoration. He was succeeded 
by another doscendent of Theophylact, who so far departed from 
the tradition of his House that he reigned as the candidate of 
the German party, and, like his predecessor, was driven to take 
refuge at the aide of Otto from the revolution which conyulsed 
the city aeon after his election. A counter-revolution in the 
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following year, however, nciabl^ the new Pope, John Xin.^ to 
return to Rome, supported by the mmour that Otto was pre¬ 
paring for an expedition ngamst the city. The clemency of the 
Emperor had been tried too long by the instability of Bome^ and 
he act out, for the fourth time, with vengeance in his train. The 
authors of the rebellion were mutilated and put to death, and 
Peter the Prefect was hung by the hair from the equeHtrlan 
etatue of Marcus Aurelius. 

Soon after the Buppresajon of this revolt, John XIII. found a 
euret meana of aecur ng his position in the city- In spite of 
the energy of Otto, Imperial protection had broken down: John, 
therefore, turned to iho alternative force of defertGCf and intro¬ 
duced a new factor in the complicated balance of Papal dniperial 
politics by bis aUiance with the House of Crescentiua. During 
the next half ceutury, the Oresoentines play lesa conspicuoufily^ 
and, on the whole, more creditably, the part which the Theophy- 
lacts Lad played in an earlier generation. But whereas Theophy- 
lact had founded the supremacy of his Mouse by making the 
Popes his creatures, Creseentlus of the Marble Horse owed his 
personal ascendancy, and the subsequent fortunes of his family, 
to the patronage of John XJJI. John's plan was to dwarf the 
hostile nobility of Rome by deliberately raising one House 
above the rest. He did not foresee the danger which inevit- 
ably underlay his policy, and he did not live long enough to 
learn it by experience. 

The last recorded act of John Xlfl. wss the marriage of the 
Emperor's son, Otte^ whom he had already crowned co-Emperor, 
with tho Eastern princess Tbeophano^ The wedding was both 
picturesque and momentous. Otto had long been suing for 
her band, but the father of Theophano, Nicephorue Phocas, had 
haughtily withheld hie consent. Her atepfatber^ John Zimisces, 
who had supplanted her ^rent, wob more amenable, and in S72 
the beautiful sixteen-year-old bride was conducted with great 
honour to her husband in Rome. Otto II. was a clever and 
attractive youth of seventeen, with the heart of a hero concealed 
in his small, slight body. 

In the same year John XIII. died and was succeeded, after an 
interval of schism, by Benedict VI. {&73-974), who owed his 
Bccurity on the tlnrone of S. Peter to the last efforta of Otto the 
Great 

Otto himself died in May of the same year. His achievements 
were peat, but their character was purely personal His 
dominion was an empire only in name; Germany was distracted 
by feudal and national forces which hk constitution had been 
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unable to touch ; Italy bad gumuioiied bim in her hour of 
need and resented it when he anewered her call Like his fore¬ 
runner, Cbarkmagne, be bad been Invited by the Pope, and like 
him had subjugated the Papacy. But the Popes of the ninth 
century bad instantly set to work to emancipate tbeuisclvee^ 
whereas the Papacy under the Ottos was not in a poeition to do 
so. Tba dirge of the monk of Soracte gives a clue to the senti¬ 
ment of the Italian who watched from the Ciimpagna the 
descents of the German kings — '^'Woe to Rome I oppressed and 
down-trodden by so many nations. Thou art taken captive by 
tba Saxon king, tby people are judged by the sword. . . « Thou 
who waat a mother art become a daughter—thou waat too 
beautiful (Benedict of Soraete). 

The death of Otto was the signal for robellion in Rome against 
German domination as peiwouified by Benedict VI. The Cres- 
centii soon gave proof of the dangerous eminence to which John 
XII1. had raised them. Headed by Crescentiua de Theodora the 
rebels seized the unfortminte Pope and strangled him in the 
castle of S, Angelo. In hia place they put forward tbe monster ^ 
Boniface VII., the son of Ferrucius. The suhsequent events of 
the rebcUion are unknown to ue. There seems to have been a 
reaction^ which led to the Qight of Boniface to Byzantium and 
the election of the pious Bishop of Sutri by the Emperor Otto II. 
Benedict VII. {074-^S3) was a zealous champion of Cluniauc 
reform, and his pontidcate seems to have been entirely taken up 
with the restoration of monasteries, particularly of the inBueutial 
and beautiful House dedicated to Boniface and AlexjSp which 
was destined to become the source of Slavonic evangelisation. 

In 960 Otto II came in peace to Roms. Benedict VIL bad en¬ 
treated him to come and deliver south Italy from the SaracenSp 
w^bo were pressing harder than ever on the papal frontiara The 
Greeks, moreover, were engaged in an attempt to recover Capua 
and Beueveato, and the eituatiou was desperate enough to 
demand instant alleviation. 

The expedition of Otto was not fortunate He was defeated 
by the Saracens at StUo^ and narrowly escaped being kidnapped 
by the Greeks in n naval enterpiise in which he had shown ex¬ 
cessive personal daring. He rejoin ed the Pope at Verona, whore 
the infant Otto HI. was crowned by Benedict VII. just before 
bis death id 983. The death of the Pope recalled Otto to Eome, 
where he negotiated the election of bis ohanceUoTr Peter of Pavia, 
as John XIV. {98B-9S4). Exhausted by the eicefisive demand 
which Italy had made on the delicate young Emperor, Otto II. 
died in Home in the winter of bis twenty^eigbtb year, and, alone 
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of dl the Germaa EmperorB of Eame, was buiied In th& crypt of 
St PetOf'e. 

John XrV. must hava trembled for hie own suTety m ho stood 
by the grave of Otto II, Germany demanded the iDBtant return 
of the child Otto 1 (I- and the Imperial regent TheophaBo, and 
already the inevitable anti-German spirit was making Itself felt 
in Rome^ Early iu 904^ the anti-pope Boniface VI L* who had 
fled to Byzantium at the end of the Crescentine revolt, reappciired 
in Rome andp supported by a faction of malcontents, seized John 

XIV. The unfortunate Pops wag thrown into a dungeon in 
St. Angelo, and having failed to die, he was strangled after four 
months* captivity. Boniface VII. wast however, overthrown him¬ 
self in the following year by tlie Creacentil^ who conducted 
a counter-revolution in the name of the national party. It is 
difficult to follow the 80c|ueiioe of eventSp but the Crescentii 
cannot have been uniformly successful at flrst^ for in 905 John 

XV. succeeded to the Fapacy^ and is described as hostile to 
Cr^ceutius and favourable to the German party, Tblngs 
must have moved rapidly, however, for in the same yeatj Cres- 
contiue succeeded in making himself Fatriclus of Rome, and in 
his own peniou tried to restore the dictatorship of Alberic. But 
be lacked either the self-confidence or the audacity of hie greater 
prototype, for his attitude towards Theophano^ when she came 
in the name of Otto HI. to Rome in 989, was as deferential and 
subservient as Imperial arrogance could demand On the other 
handT his actual position in Rome w^ae little ehort of sovereignty. 
The envoys of Hugh Capet, the founder of the Capetian dynasty 
in Franco, complained that it was impossible to get oven a 
bearing from the Pope uni<^a one brought presents for the 

tyrant Crescentius. 

The position of John XV* finally became untenable. He 
fled from Rome to Count Hugo of Tuscany — a strong Imperialist, 
who forthwith summoned the boy Otta With the spirit of a 
Ceesar and the temperament of a saint, the figure of Otto III. is 
one of the most pathetic vfhtch European history presents. 
Belonging, as it has been said, to the realm of poetry rather than 
of history, he seemed deF^tined by nature and by circumstance 
to failure and disillusionment. His heart boat high in 
anticipation as be sot out iu 988 to visit the city of hie dreams. 
He waa going to rescue the Church—to restore the Empire; he 
was C^sar—be was Conatontine; he was going to rebuild the 
walls of Jerusalem. And he was fifteen years old. 

Orescentiue proved himself all that waa compliant, and no 
hint of arietocraiic opposition mars the epic cl^acter which 
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Otto Eo anxious to niaintam on this momentous occasion. 
Before the Imperial coronation had taken place, and as if to 
the young Emperor full scope to inaugurate a new era, John XV* 
died. With Otto was hm cousin Bruno, his kindred spirit and 
chosen companion, who shared his dreams and understood his 
ideals- The boy-Emperor saw no drawback in the appointment 
of a piovts and conrageous youth to be hu coadjutor in the 
reformiition of Ghristendom, and if he bad lived long enough, 
Gregory V. would almost certainly have justihed his confidence. 

To Gregoiy, imbued with Cluniac traditions, aod afire with 
young intolemnce, the couditlon of the Papacy as ho found it 
was a matter for tears. It was not without justification that 
Arnulf of Orleans had dissuaded the synod of Klieima from 
appealing in @05 to Ecme. His recapitulation of papa) history 
was a substantial apology for tenth centtuy **Protestantiam ": 

unfortunate Home, in the sUenco of the past thou gavest our 
ancestors the Ught of the Fathers of the Church, Our times, 
however, thou hast darkened with a night go terrible as shall 
make them uotorions even m the future. Once thou gavest us 
the renowned Leos, the great Gregories . . , What have we not 
witnessed in these days? We have seen John, sumamed 
Octavian, wallowing in the mite of senfiuality, and even conspiring 
against Otto whom he himself had crownedp . h . Emperor Otto 
waa succeeded by Emperor Otto, who excelled, all princes in 
armsi in wisdom, and in knowledga A dreadful monster, how¬ 
ever, dripping with the blood of his predecessor, Med the chair 
of Peter: BonifncB, a man who in ciiminality surpassed the rest 
of mankinii"’ The invective concludes with the condemnation 
of the unworthy Pope as an idol lu God's Temple, from whom 
we may as well expect oracles os from a block of stone**. 

To the challenge of the Gallican Bis bop, the Synod of 
St. Peter's, summoned by the two boy-leaders of Europe after 
Otto's coronation, waa ua some measure an answer Before 
dealing with general abuses, political order was restored by the 
trial of CrescentiuB. The rebel noble was first banished, and 
then pardoned j by an indiscreet act of royal ckmcucy. The result 
was that as soon as Otto bad loft the ciiyt the rebellion broke 
out again with renewed vigour, and Crescentius had merely re- 
gathered his forces in the interval of peace, Gregory V. escaped 
to Pavia, where hie calm and dignified behaviour set an example 
which other Popes in parallel dilemmas would have done well to 
follow. He wasted no words in useless recrimination, but 
Contented himself with simply excommunicating Crescentius, 
and iiostoad of giving way to hysterical panic^ be transacted his 
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oOioiiil buemeasp euTOjaj and arbitrated in Europe^ 

politicB aa woiUd have done in liia Roman palace. 

Meanwb dap CreBcentine bad not failed to find a auitable 
opponent for tlie Oerman Pope in Phila|athiiSp an umcmpuIoiiH 
diplomatp who bad been employed by Otto in an important 
embaSEy to Gone tan tinople. On bis return from the East, 
Pbihigathue sold blmsolf to Ctescentiue, and regarJleee of the 
bonds of gratitude and political faithp used bis nowly-acquired 
induence with the eastern Emperor agninet hi$ late patron. The 
career of Fhilagathus as antUpope was, however, cut abort by an 
expedition of OttOf aoeompanied by Gregory, in 997. The ferocity 
wbieh the young Emperor displayed in euppreaeing the revolt, 
and the unchamcteristlc barbarity of hie treatment of Phila- 
goth us, wetm to Indicate the first oShcts of disillusionment on 
his characteTr The and-pope was captured in an attempt to 
escape ; be was mutilated, condemned by a synod, degraded, and 
processed through Rome seated backwards on an a&s; finally, he 
was thrown into a dungaoUj whence he was never heard of again. 
It rsmained to eubduo Crescentlue, who was holding out againet 
overwhelming numbers in St. Angelo. After a heroic resistance, 
the German battering-rams finally forced him to capitulatc> He 
was beheaded on the battlemente, and his body was afterwarda 
exposed on Monte Mario. His tragic end, and the fiction that 
his career was a vindication of national liberties, have entitled 
Crescentius to a place among the heroes of modern Italy. In 
reality, however, his rebeUion was merely one of the long series 
of riflings of the civic aristocracy which taka the place in papal 
history of the feudal revolts of England, France, or Germany, 

Otto's tender conscience soon convicted him for hia ruthless 
treatment of the Roman robele, and remorse threw him back on 
the my Stic si do of his nature, which was always at war with bis 
Caesarean ambitions. He spent the year 99S on a pilpimage to 
the chief shrines of Italy, and hold intsicouiao with St Kilua^ 
the hermit of the Eouth, placing his Imperial crown in the hands 
of the saint in a cbaractozistic moment of spiritual enthusiasm. 
Otters devotioual exercises were suddenly cut short by the nows 
of the death of Gregory V, The firet of the German Popee, 
whose names stand for the regeneration of the Papacy—in fact, 
the first non-Botnan Pops for 250 years—the royal youth, who 
had inaugurated the era of reform, was cut off at the moment 
when the time was ripe for action. 

In the place of his cousin, Otto gave the RomatLe his tutor 
Gerbert, a Frenchman, a scientific genius and a man of ex- 
porience, who took the sigiMcant title of Silvester U. His 
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intimate knowledge of hia Imperial pupD gave him an over- 
whetming advantage in all relations between himself and Otto, 
and made his pontificate an epoch in papal4mperial bietory. 
He atimulated the young Emperor's all-too-vivid imagination, 
encouraged hie Tisionaiy flights, and played down to his boyish 
vanity. Under bia inflaence, the glamour of unreality fogged 
the imperial ideala of Otto: the yearning after Hellenic Orien¬ 
talism, inculcated from babyhood by hi a Greek mother, now 
dominated the other elementa of his complex but plastic nature. 
It wag under Silvester's guidance that Otto^s ''Book of For- 
mulariefl^' was drawn up^ which introduced to the Roman court 
the elaborate ceremonial of Byzantium. In the place of the 
vigorous Teutonm aimpUcity of Otto the Great, his grandson 
surrounded him seif with the ridioulouB ostentation of Eastern 
etiquette^ Meanwhile, the Pope held the vision of Constantine 
aver before the eyes of his pupil. The Donation of Otto HI.j 
though it denies the claim of the Church to temporal power as 
a matter of historic rights la lavish in its actual generosity, 
Silvester was opportunist enough to accept the gift without 
pmeipg the point as to the nature of the claim. He received 
the eight Romagnol counties which Otto bestowed on him* and 
flatteringly persuaded the Emperor to stay in Rome. 

Kew allegiance to the Church came from the surprising 
direction of Hungary. The King Stephen sent envoys to Rome» 
asking for investiture from ^SylvestoT in return for spiritual 
obedience. Otto aEsociated himself with Silvester ia acquies¬ 
cence, hoping to receive the newly-con verted country as a new 
Sef of the Empire. Stephen, however, ignored the Emperor's 
interference^ and thereafter recognised the occieeiastical bond 
alone. 

In spite of SUvestePs entreaties, Otto left Italy in B&O, being 
recalled to Germany by the usual double motive of political 
necessity and spiritual attraction. The death of the capable 
regent, his aunt iMatilda, necessitated his re^visiting the real 
centre of his dominions, and the summons was enhanced by a 
vow to visit the grave of his chosen patron, St. Adalbert. The 
apprehension of Silvester waa too well founded. The dreaded 
year 1000 was at band, and the panic-stricken anticipation of 
the day of Doom produced a general political hysteria. While 
Otto knelt in myetical rapture before the cave at Aachen^ where 
Charles the Great was buried, taking from the neck of the 
gTeatGT dreamer a gold chain as nu insignia of empire, Romo — 
the desire both of the dead hero and of the living boy — had 
once more raised the cry of ** No interferonco 
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Otto homed back to Rome eaily in 1000. enpported by a 
German army, and the city subsided at hie approach. He one® 
more took up hia abode in tbo Palace on the Aventino over* 
looking the monastery dedicated to St. Adalbert ot Prague. The 
mnrmujT of uDrcst waB lulled, but it had not vanished. The 
civic jealousy of Rome for the little town of Tivoli waa aroused 
by the clemency of Otto, who at the solicitation of Sylvester, 
showed mercy in suppressing a revolt on the part of the towns¬ 
folk ag^Bt the Du*. The municipal rivalry between the world, 
capital and the little Carapagnol town was the pretext for a 
revolution in Home. Otto’s palace was beeieged by an infuriated 
mob, and tbe young Emperor, with an eloquence bom of bitter* 
nesfi of BOul, addressed the lebeU from a tower. *' Are you," he 
cried, "my Romaiifl, for whose stike I have left my country and 
my relations ? Out of love for you I have shed the blood, of my 
Sasona and of all Germans, yea even mine own . . , You 
my favourite children; for you I have incurred the ill.will of aU 
the rest. And in reward you desert your father. You have 
cruelly slaughtered my trusted friends, you have shut me 
myself out from among you; though this you could not wholly 
do, Bince I cannot baniBb from my heart thrae whom I have 
cherished with a father’s love." (Recorded by Tanymar, who 
heard it.) The sincerity of Otto’s disiliueion touched the fickle 
hearts of his bearers, and the leaderB of the revolt were thrown 
half-dead at his feet. But the young Emperor never recovered 
his confidence : be fled to Bt Romuald, the Lombard hermit, for 
consolation, and for some lime tried to forget the overthrow of 
his ambition in the cultivation of his soul. But Otto was too 
restless for a monk. Rome attracted him, fatally and irresistibly, 
to the last. With feverish energy be hntri^ the Campagna, 
beset by enemies on every side, and finally died in the arms of 
Silvester II. in a Castle outside the city. At the age of 21 he 
died^the supreme example of royal self-sacrifice of which the 
history of Italy affords so many instances. “The magic of tbe 
ttnmit of Roms" waa never responsible for a mors pitiable 

tragedy. . , 

Otto's ideals died with him. The old Pope only outlived him 
for a yeor, and died with tbe sound of failure ringing in hia ears. 
The last of the national kings, Arduin of Ivrea, was crowned at 
Pavia, and Rome fell into the hands of John Crescentiue, the 
third Patricius of the illustrious line of rebels. For the next six 
years (lOOd-fi) John Gresesntius hold absolute sway in Rome 
and set up two puppet Popes, John XVII. and John XVIII., who 
leave no record of personality behind them. The final overthrow 
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of tbe Creflc^ntineB wae effected by a. third wouJd-bo tyrant 
House, that of the Counts of Tuflculum* They traced thoir 
descent to the Theophylacta^ ^hoee example they tried to 
emutate^ In 1009, a member of their House succeeded to the 
Papacy as Sergius IV, and during hia three yeats^ pontificate 
John CreacentiuB noticeably lost ground. Tbe chroniclers give 
no details, and the records are defectivep but it Heenia that on 
the death of John Crcscentius and Sergiue IV. Theophylact of 
Tusculum seised the Papacy by force from Gregory^ the Creacen- 
tine candidate. The Tuac^ans bad been careful to preserve an 
ostentatious show of loyalty to Henry IL who had succeeded 
his cousin, Otto III^ in Germany* Hence, when the two 
Popes appealed to Henry to arbitrate, he naturally rejected 
Gregory, and pledged himself to recognise the Tuaculan Benedict 
VilL The rule of the new Pope, though it was founded on no 
very oitaJted moral conception of PopedoiUt was vigorous and 
efTcctive. He made his brother Romanus Senator of the city, 
and together with him restored a measure of firm government, 
which Rome had not known for many a generation. His first 
object was to restore the Papacy to the level of an Italian power^ 
and with this object in view he immediately turned his atten. 
tion to South Italy and the Saracens. 

Hitherto the Popea had drawn theb alUes entirely from the 
fickle Boutbf and their inability to gain* more than a temporary 
advantage over the elusive and ubiejuitoue Mohammedan was 
largely due to the uncertain loyalty of their southern adherents. 
Benedict VlII. inaugurated a new era in tbe Saracen war by 
calling on the northern seaports to contribute their share to 
the defence of Italy and the Church. With a fleet drawn 
from Pisa and Genoot who thus for the first time make their 
appearance in the history of the Cburohr the Papal forces 
gained a complete and decisive maritime victory over the con¬ 
quering chief Mogfihid. 

Meanwhile, the Greeks were renewing their attempt to win 
back the Byzantine provinces, and, againet their onset, Benedict 
had recourse to another Innovation, which was fraught with 
consequonoee for the future of Italy. As early ae lOlO, Dattua 
and Melufi of Bari had employed the eerviceB of a pilgrLm- 
contingent of Norman knights to assist them in an attempt to 
throw off the Byzantine yoko—an attempt which ended dis¬ 
astrously in the defeat of Cannae. They were the fore-runners 
of a more deliberate migration. The survivors of Cannae sold 
their swords to the highest bidder, and vacillated between the 
opposing forces with the of the true mercenary^ 
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AVhen. in 1022, He^nry IL yielded to the Pope*B appeal apd 
oame in person to South Italy^ the fiercest resistance which he 
had to encoiintor came from the new Greek fortress of Troja^ 
which was held against him by ti strong Norman contmgent 
under the Comm and of the Greek Catapiuip 

While Henry was at work in the south regaining his hold 
on Byzantine-l^mbard provnneesi Benedict began to turn his 
attention to roform. His eSbrta to enforce celibacy and put 
down simony were actuated by pohtical motives rather than 
spiritual zeal. But they wete none the less laudable, and it 
was a pity that they came too late on his political programme 
for him to bring them to a eucceesful issue. 

Benedict VIIL was succeeded in 1024 by his brother^ 
Romanus^ who had for the lost ten years controUeid the civil 
government of the city as Senator The second House of 
Theopbylact, like their foranmners and ancestora^ brought abouti 
their downfall by an attempt to identify too closely the co* 
ordinate spheres of the Patriciate and the Papacy. The Senator 
Eomaiuie wae not a success as Pope John XIX. He knew 
nothing abovit theology, and he shocked the cardinals by his 
ignorance of papal history. He was genulnelj surprised at the 
consternatjon which wae atousod when he nearly yielded the 
title of Univcreal Bishop to tho Patriarch of Alexandria. Nor 
was he more eHective on his greatest state occasion, the coro¬ 
nation of the new Emperor Conrad IL in 1027, Rome was by 
now accustomed to the idea of riot and disorder in connection 
with Imperial coronation, and the Romans looked forward to 
the fitrcet fight which invariably followed as they would to a 
carnival. But seldom wqb the scene more blood-stained, or^ 
one would have thought, less impressive than it was under the 
auspices of John XIX. A petty quarrel for precedence between 
the Bishops of Milan and Ravenna added the strife of factions 
to that of partiea, and gave a touch of the ridicuLous to the 
familiar accompaniments of tho scene. The proEence of two 
foreign kings waa no check on tho unbridled passions of the 
Romans, and we can but wonder at the simple piety of King 
Canutci whoj in hoiLbarbaric wonder, found enough InspiratiDn 
in the ^ceoe to stir him to make resolutions for future good 
government. 

On the death of John XIX. in 1033 his relations committed 
the crowning act of indiflcretipn which brought about the final 
overthrow of the House of Tu&culum. They raised his nephew^ 
the child Theophylact, to the Papal throne as Benedict IX* 
Undeterred by the precedent of John XIL, they placed the 
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delicate weapons of tyrmunf in the hands of a boy too young 
to wield them. His elder brother, Gregory, aieied the Patrioian 
power aa Senator of Rome, but he could not protect Benedict 
from the consequences of his youth. The Bomana would 
tolerate a good deal in the auccesaor of St. Peter, but a child- 
apostle struck them as unnatural and prepoetoroua. A con¬ 
spiracy of the captaina in 1035 nearly cost the boy hJs life, 
but the panic created by an eclipse of the eun enabled him to 
escape to Conrad for protectiou. The Emperor was at Cremona, 
engaged in suppreeairig a revolt of the Lombard vavasours," 
or small landowners- But he needed the Pope’s co-operation 
against Hcrihert, the rebel Arcbbisbop of ho, therefore^ 

restored Benedict to Borne, and in return hade him excom¬ 
municato Heriberl 

Supported by his brothers, Benedict instituted a reign of 
terror in Rome. The Latersn became the aceoa of wild orgies 
and extravagant follies. No story told of the Tuaculan brothers 
was too execrable or too fantaBticaUy criminal to gain credence 
in Rome, The city seems to have been infested by a moral 
epidemic, but the records are too slight to enlighten us aa to its 
history. Benedict himself esems to have put an end to his 
pontifical career by falling In love with his cousin, whoae father, 
GIrardo do ^axo, required his would-be son-in-law to resign 
the Papacy as the condition of maniago with his daughter, 
Giiardo bad been bribed by the Roman candidate for the Papal 
throne, who in stoutly assumed the tiara as Sylvester III But 
Girardo broke faith with his nephew, and Benedict IX,, thwarted 
in his amorous bargain, resumed his offiooi But at last, finding 
himeeir powcrlcas against the tide of hatred which his vices had 
accumulatedp he sold the Papacy to a third candidate, John 
Gratianus, who consented to make over to Benedict the annual 
tevenue, known as Petefs Pence, derived from EqglansL 

Thus, in 104 5j there were said to be three Popes in Rome, 
who had all of them seis^ed the Holy Office by force, two of 
whom were morally unfit to be priests. Tho third* who 
took the title of Gregory VLj was a man of diFercdt calibrep 
He wae a person of blameless reputation, who had bought the 
Papacy in order to deUver it out of unworthy bands. He was 
an enthuEiast for reform, Bind his elevation was received with 
acclamation at Cluny. He was hailed with delight by the 
famous ascetic, St. Peter I>amiani, who rejoiced that **tbe Dove 
had returned to the Arfc "I Moreover, there stood at his aide one 
whose name stands first among the great makers of the Papaejt 
and it is impossible to doubt the moral worthiness of the Pope 
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from whom HildebraiidT in aEfectioaate patitnde^ took hie title. 
But Gregory VJ. could not get rid of the oonsequeuceB of the 
past: h|a reprobate predeceasors clogiged bis path^ aod bis o^er« 
eensitive conacienco smote him for the bold stroke of sLmony by 
which be had attained his position. 

In 104ftp the Gennan Henry IILj came to Italy, with 

the intention of putting an end to the dieordera of Rome. At 
the Council of Sutxi, the three Popes were one and all set aside. 
Sylvester IIL was summarily depoaed, and conlLned to a monas¬ 
tery h Gregory VL confeesed himself guilty of simony, and with 
quiet dignity surrendered to the Council. His short career was 
misunderatood by the majority of hie contemporarloSj. who were 
uncertain whether to regard him as an apostate or a foot. It 
required tho genius of a Hildebrand to do juetko to his bold 
anachronism^ 

From Sutri, Henry pressed on to Rome, where the formal 
depoEition of the three Popes wae read in St^ Fetor's. Benedict 
IX. still held out in the fortress of Tusculum, but Rome had done 
with Tusculan tyranny, and recognised in Henry III* a deliverer 
worthy of tbeir unanimoua aUegiance. The general enthusiasm 
ol his reception was enhanced by his verbal recognition of the 
electoral rights of Rome, when Henry bade the Romans choose 
their own Pope. The SenatoTs gracefully yielded the right to 
the King, who indeed found the task of election no light one- It 
was difficult to find anyone worthy or wiljing to accept the re¬ 
sponsibility. Fin ally* Sindger of Bamberg reluctantly accepted;, 
and took the title of Clement It. 

The coronation of Henry IIL, which followed immediately on 
the election of the new Pope, ushers in the new epoch, which is 
perhaps the most momentous in the whole of papal hietoTy* 
New principles and new ideas wero about to come to birtb, on 
which was to be founded the new PapacjK Under the Counts of 
Tueoulum the Papacy had sunk to its lowest level: under 
Hildebrand it was to reach the pinnacle of power. 


CHAPTER XII 

THE PAPACY tTNDEK HItiDEBRAND, Ji.fr 1046^1085 
PaET h OlLDEE&AKIk 

I H th& pariod which b opened by tha Catindi of Suiri, the 
principles upon which re form depended were self-evident, 
but the remoter iasuee which were hound up with li wer# 
hardly graepod at all. It wae well to realiae the abusee of 
aimony and to wage against clerical immorality; but the 
root of the evU etih reuridned untouched as long aj the Church 
was ready to submit to the tutelage of secular authority. A a 
long as papal elections roquiTed Imperial confirmatiDn^ the coni^ 
of reform lay at the discretion of the EmperOTi while Bpiritual 
appointments remained m the hands of the lay baronage, where 
was the guarantee for a worthy priesthood ? This wm an aspect 
of the question which only time could reveal; one maji alone 
apprehended it at the time of the Council of Sutri, and he—the 
monk Hiidebrand—lcft Romo on the election of Cloment IL 
Honour is due to the Emperor Henry Ill. for his lofty con¬ 
ception of the papal olhee, and for his statesmanlike zeal in the 
cause of its restoration as a moral force Honour^ toOj must be 
ascribed to the reforming Popes who prepared the work of 
Hildebrand by recalling the ideal of Gregory 1. If they were 
too ready in the pursuit of peace to east away the sword ^ too 
intent upon inward restitution to turn thmr attantion to emanci¬ 
pation horn outward controlt the mistake was an easy one to 
make. With such an emperor as Henry IIL to deal with, it was 
hardly remarkable that the reforming Popes should accept his 
intervention In a submissive spirit Indeed, the attitude of 
Hildebrand, who remained uusympathatie and critical in his 
retreat at Clany, must have looked like suRon pessimism rathor 
than political foreeight 

Clement II. only lived for a few months as Pope, and hia 
sudden death in 1047 gave rise to the suspicion that ha had been 
poisoned The party of Benedict IX. had still to be reckoned 
with; the ex-Pope returned to Rome on the death of Clement, 
and supported by Boniface of Tuecany—the chief Imperial 
vassal of Italy—he became the centre of an anti-imperial revolt 
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But the alertnoftfl of Heniy put an nud to Benedict^a proapecteL 
He issued hb oliaLlenge before Ms opponents were ready to take 
it up. lie sent PoppOp Bishop of BrlxeUj to BoMfacet bade 
the Margrave escort him as Pope-designate to Eoma Boniface 
had no choice but reluctantly to complyp and abandoning Bene¬ 
dict, he stood by at the consecration of Poppe ae Damasua II. 
Hardly had the new Pope effected the final expulsion of 
Benedict from Rome, when he himself met with a sudden death, 
which added to the sinister impressions created by recent papal 
histoiy. 

To find a enccessor was harder than ever. Eventually Bruno 
of Toul, by an impulse little short of heroic, consented to risk 
his life in the service of Si Peter^ and in 1049 assumed the title 
of Leo tX. He took pains to disguise the fact that ho came as 
a stranger impoeed on Rome by a foreign powerp and no hint of 
German pride showed through bia outward deference to the 
Roman people^ Accompanied by Hildebrand^^w^ho had probably 
indicated the attitude which he adopted, Emno approached the 
city bare-foot^ and as a pilgrim craved permission to enter He 
had previously stipulated to Henry that his acceptance of the 
papal office should he conditional on the unanimous election of 
the Roman eynod. His vindication of the electoral rights of 
Home went a long way towards establishing bis popularity in 
the city, and gave him at the outset an advantage which other 
German popes had not been wise enough to secure. But the 
Papacy to w'hich as Leo DL he succeeded was the mere shadow 
of its former self. Its tempora] resources had been squandered 
by tho Tnsculans to the point of destitution; and the new Pope 
even coptemplated the prospect of selhng his wardrobe a$ a 
means of paying his way. The EomanSj once earning their 
bread in the prosperous service of the Lateran court, now lived 
preoariouely on the occasional alms of rich pilgrims^ who^ like 
Macbeth of Scotland in 1050, were moved to generosity by their 
pitiful condition. As with materia! wealtbt eo with the spiritual 
heritage of the new Pope. Half a century of bondage to an ex¬ 
tortionate and self-seeking nobility had obiitei^tod the work of 
the Ottos, and efiaced the memory of Gregory V. and Sylvester 
IL Peter DamlEini's indictment of ecoleeiastical moraU, con* 
tained in his Qomorrhinnue/^ was condemned, not for 
exaggetation^ but for its imcompromisiDg revelation of the de¬ 
plorable truth. 

Leo adopted the wisest course open to hi m under the ciicum* 
etonces- He remained but a little while in Eome^ where ho wsa 
confronted with distress wMcb he woe powerlese to relieve. In 
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compiuiy HildftbraDd he tra^^elled about in Italy aiid in 
Europe^ rofitarinp hia domlnioas at boine and his authority 
abroad. In 1051, he made an eicp edition to South Italy^ where 
be wa^ adopted by the duchy of Benevento ae its solera iga in 
place of the Lombard Pandulf. The value of the acquisition 
was, however. Impaired by the Normans, who harried it under 
WUliam of the Long Arm from their stronghold in Apuha. To 
ward off the hostility of the Normans^ Leo collected an army of 
German mercenarieSp and the two forces met in pitched battle 
at Civitato in 1053- The Pope, who headed the campaign in 
person, waa completely defeated, but the Norm an e chivalrouflly 
received him into their midst^ and besought his forgiveness for 
having taken up arms against hinL Their generosity deeerved 
a better return than it met with at the hands of LcOp who had 
no sooner pronounced the abaciution which hia enemies craved 
than he conspired againat them with their persistent antagonistp 
the Eastern Empeit)rp 

Apart from his military failure in the Souths Loo got much 
discrcditeid for the> Korman campaign, and its diesstera were 
interpreted m the judgment of God^ since it befits the priest 
only to make war with the weapons of the spirit, and not to draw 
the iron sword in temporal matters'^ {Herman Contractus)* 
Peter Damiani, Leo’s personal friend, did not acmple to take 
him to task in a bold letter of remonatrancCt in which he 
appeals to the example of Gregory in his dealings with the 
Lombards, eontiaating it with that of Leo to the latter’s disad^ 
vantage. AVitb n fine diEregatd of the interests of temporal 
power^ the saint asks—"Why should armed hosts bluster with 
the a word for temporal and transitory possessions of the Church? 
Why aiiotild Christians murder Christians on account of the 
loss of wretched property?*’ The glamour of Peter DamianPa 
idealism should not blind us to the real iesuea upon Tvhich papal 
policy depended The dovelopmont of the Papacy on spiritual 
lines seemed to lie within the boundary of a charmed circle. 
Temporal poiver was its antithesis* taut it was also indiepensable 
M a political expreasion cf the spiritual oouceptiom Such an 
expreeeion was absolutely necessary in an age which invoriably 
sought to visualieo its ideals, and to express iU abstract beliefa 
in terms of the concrete and the tangible* Again and again the 
conscienee of mediicval Christendom is outraged by the sight of 
a Pope leading his forces against a political antagoniati. without 
a suspicion of tho logical inoonsiatency which underlay these 

acruples. ^ 

More effective than his diplomacy in South Italy were Leo % 
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waaderinga in Europe. In German j, he $uppoited the Emperor 
by escommunicating the rebel, Godfrey of Lotharingia, who was 
brought to the feet of the Pope and the Emperor at Aachen. 
Frotn Aachen he went to Rheima, where ho attended an iinpor^ 
tant (Tounoit, and asserted his prerogative by issuing decrees and 
commands without refarence to tho French King^ who had ab¬ 
sented himself the Cotmci], owing to his joidousy of papal 
controL A Synod at Mainz followed the CounoiJ of BheitnSp and 
Loo took the opportunity of making a general survey of eccioeb 
afiticnl affaire in Germany before returning to Rome in 1050. 
The valuo of Leo*a European totir was inoalcuJiible to hie young 
travelling companion^ Hildebrand, %vhoee alert inteUig^nco was 
quick to receivo impresEionet and retentivo in etoring thorn up 
for the future. 

In 1054^ Leo IX. died, and was succeeded by Victor II.j 
another nominee of the German Emperor. The raii$on why 
Hildebrand was not elected has been tho subject of discussion, 
but tboro were many motives which may have pointed to the 
postponement- Most probably he already foresaw the dimensions 
of tho Struggle by which he would be obliged to accompUeh his 
end, and the cboracter and might of Henry HI. made him an 
unsuitablo antagonist. Moreover, the condition of Rome was 
xmfavourable: the general diatrostr caused the populace as nsunl 
to turn against the PopeSr and without the loyalty of the city it 
would be hopeless to embark on the great life^and-death con tost 
which the genius of Hildebrand had already sighted. 

8o, for nearly twenty years longer^ Hildebrand remained the 
l»wer behind the throne, and unostentatiously secured the pre- 
Uminary eteps which paved the way for bis ultimate trinniph. 
In the same year as the coronation of Victor, Hemy IIL made 
an expedition to Italy with the object of reasserting his hold on 
the Tuscan province^ which had fallen into the possession of his 
turbulent vassal, Godfrey of LotharingiSj through his marriage 
with Beatrice, the widow of the late Margrave. Two years later 
Henry Ilf died, bequeathing hie crown to hie six-year-old son, 
Henry IV.^ whom he commended to the care of the Pope. Pope 
Victor was present at tho death of the groat Emperor, and ea* 
corted hie child-heir to Aachen, where he crowned him, 

The minority of Henry IV,, so dicastrous from the Imperial 
standpoint, waa the opportunity of the Papacy. To add to the 
advantage, the Empress, who was nominally regent, was a weak 
woman, and the education of the boy-king was neglected. Im¬ 
perial politics lay at the discretion of the Pope and the chief 
Imperial vassal, Godfrey of Tuficany, whoae intereata were 
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from the first co-ordinate- Accordinglyt when, in 1057 the death 
of Victor caused a new eleciion^ Btephen IX., the brother of 
Duke Godfreyp was elected by thoee who were on the ppot^ and 
hie appointmeot was confirmed m the name of the Emperor. 
Hildebrand, though absent at the lime, fully approved of the 
appointment. Stephen was a man aft^ hia own heart—an ardent 
reformer, a staunch advocate of the doctrine of papal freedom, and 
a feariosa pioneer of now principles. Unfortnnatelyj his pontifi¬ 
cate only lasted for a year, and his death, in 1058, caused a vLolcnt 
oatbreak of hostility in Rome on the part of the noble factions. 
The Crescentine and the Tusculan parties waived their tradi¬ 
tional autagoDbm, and combined to elect the Bishop of Valletri, 
aa anti-popOp Benedict X* Hildebtandj who was BtiR absent 
bom Kome, heard of it with consternation, and managed, for the 
moment, to patch np an alliance between the Emprees Agnes 
and Godfrey of Toscany, who consented to lay aside their 
niutiuU grievances and use their jointrauthority in the support 
of Hildebrand^s candidate^ Nicholas 11. But the event had 
proved to Hildebrand that the time waa passed for the real issue 
to be submerged, and the famous Decree of Etection of the year 
1059 marks the begmiiiog of a new pbosep in which the Papacy 
sought no longer to disgniec the rivalry underlying its dealings 
with the Empire. The schism which followed the death of 
Stephen LX* exposed the utter weakness of the papal position, 
owing to the anomalom condition of ihe principle of eleclioii, 
and Hildebrand resolved that such an opportunity should not 
occur again. The Decree of 1050 raised tbe Cardinal Bishops to 
the status of senators for the pnrpORC of electing the Pope. The 
old indefinite electoral body—the *'Cierus, Ordoj populusque” 
of Rome—wore disfranchifi^, and the tight of the Emperor to 
confirm the choice of the Cardinals waa preecrvod in a vague 
clause, ^‘saving due honour and reverence to Henryj at this 
present time l^ng - - . even as wc have granted this right to 
him and his bucccsbots, afi many as aball pereonally obtain it 
from the ApoatoUc Seo'^ The Bynod^ which passod the decree, 
was tbe largest which had over met in the Laterao, but tbe 
priceti who composed it were almost exclusively Italian. It 
was a national as well ae a hierarchical revolution, in which 
every element of anti-Germ an feeling had its share, and, for the 
moment, owing to the intemal politics of Gorroiiny, it was suf. 
fered to pass unchallenged. 

There can be no reasonablo doubt that the Decree of Election 
was largely, if not entirely, the work of Hildebrand, and that 
with its passing tbe Hildebrandina Papacy came mto eilatence. 
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But the legal foundation thus laid under NicholaB IT* called for 
new aecurity for political defencft The Decree of Election was 
followed np by the Norman Alliance, and at Melfl the Popo re- 
ceiired the homage of Richard of Avoraa and Robert GiuscHd, 
the two most prominent leaders in Italy of the foremost 
military nation of Europe. 

On the death of Xicholae IL in 1001 the oppoeition to the 
New Papacy broke out, and mode itself generalJy felt thronghont 
Italy in th^e yeaiB’ civil war, u bich was the prelude to a greater 
struggle still to come. In this earlier contest, the antagonism 
raged round the German Crown rather than, as later, against it. 
In Germany, the Empress-regent was a ciphetj and the boy 
Henry was under the tutelage of Archbishop Hanno, who had 
seized the Government by violence and kidnapped the King. 
Hanno was inclined to favour Hildebrand and bis nominee, 
Aleiander fh, as against the opposition party of the Italian 
nobility and the anti-pope Cadalue. But the condition of Ger* 
many gave Hildebrand no aseurance for depending on it as an 
ally. Agaimit Hanno was arrayed the might of the German 
Counts, who wore hostile both to his government and to bis 
principlee. On the one hand, they disputed the Archbishop's 
despotism, and, on the other, they disliked his association with 
tbs champion of reform, for the former implied hostility to 
feudal privilogee, while the latter threateued the system of lay 
patronage which waa the bulwark of their caste, 

la Italy the distribution of parties waa fairly even, and at 
first Pope and anti-pope seemed to have equal chances of 
success. To counter-balance the German Counts^ who ranged 
themselves on the side of Cadulus, Alexander relied for military 
support on the swords of the N ormans, whose allegiauee was as 
yet untried in the service of the Papacy. The leaders wore 
drawn from the hierarchy by Alexander, and from the Roman 
nobility by bis rival. Each side had its champions in the field 
of dialectic. The cauBtio eloquence of the worldling Bishop 
Benzo won for Gadalus many of his most signal triumphs, while 
the sonorous diatribes of Peter Damiani placed all the force of 
ascetic denunciation at the disposal of Alexander II. While 
the military struggle raged in Rome with a seriousness of pur¬ 
pose which recalled the contest of Ctesar and Pompey, Benzo 
and Damiani hurled invectives across the literary arena. From 
the Lateran, which Alexander II, made hie headquarters, the 
saint addresses the anti-pope as “the arrow from the bow of 
Satan, the rod of Asher, the shipwreck of chastity, the scum of 
the century, the food of Hell ”, More effective are the satirical 
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TepUes of the coaceiled Bishop of Alb^p who compsaj^ea himself 
to CicsiOp ajid complaiDe that Aaiuander (i.e. Alexaoder) Mts 
tho world with nettles and ’ripers Mote than cmce Alexander 
was worsted by Benzo in the warfare of words, where the inferior 
abilities of Cadalue had failed to gain a politioal advantage. 

The connecting link between Germany and Italy was Milan^ 
The Lombard city had long been a centre of political and 
religious turbulencOp It was originally the stronghold of re¬ 
action 05 opposed to reform, and oil the papal denunciations of 
clerical marriage had failed to shake tho autocracy of the 
aecularlsed clergy who dominated tho oity^ Latterly, however, 
a democratic reform party had arieeUx which, in tho name of 
progress, had created riota, and attacked tho married clergy in 
the streets. Hildebrand was, of course^ in sympathy with the 
party of the PatarineSj as the progreesiviets wore called, and, 
under his auBpicos^ Fetor Damiani wao oont to restore ordorp 
The hierarchy of Milan, who took refuge behind the privilegee 
which they claimed as granted to them by St. Ambrose, heard of 
Peter's approach with the deepest concern. Nor were their foare 
unfounded. The order’* which the saint restored was one¬ 
sided: tho old abuses were rigorously stamped out, and the 
Ambrosian privilogcs wero merciloBaly swept aside. For a time 
at least the Fatarlnes remained in possession. But the contest 
between Alexander and Cadalus reopened tho hreaclL The 
Ambrosian party flocked to the standard of Cadalus^ while the 
Patarines took up the oauso of Alexander. 

Mean whiles Cadalus had managed to conquer the Leonina, 
but he fell hack before tho forces of Godfrey of Tuscany, who 
had undertaken to arbitrate between the two parties by forcing 
both to submit to the decision of the German Government. 
This was in 1062* and Henry was in the hands of Hanno of 
Colognc^ Hanno had once been the loader of the Fatarirtos, bo 
that his sympathies were predisposed in favour of Alexander. 
Hence the German decision was given in favour of the reform 
party, which resulted in the return of Alexander to Eomot 
whence both he and his rival had been banished by the decree 
of Godfrey* But a to volution in Germany, which overthrew 
Hanno and restored the Empress to power* reflected itaelf in 
Italy to the discoixifiture of the Pope in the renewal of the civil 
war. The next year was occupied by both parties in fruitless 
embassiee to Henry, who was powerless in the hands of the 
occiesiastical factions; in futile recriminations on the part of 
Batniani, and wasted grandiloquence lh>m the pen of Benzo. 
Finally, the rectojation of Hanno to power in Germany brought 
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a decifliva victory for Alexander, which was con&rmeid by the 
CouncU of Mantua iu iOS^4- Supported by Godfrey of Tuscany 
and iha Nortoan knights, the New Papacy waa secured in its 
triumph. Alexander and CEkdalus had not fought out their duel 
iu vmiXj but it was with the etratogists rather than the com* 
batantc that the teal issues lay» To the paramount influence of 
Hildebrand throughout the contest, the testimony of hie grudg¬ 
ing admirer^ Foter Damiani, bears witne^a, I respect the 
Pope/* he writes, I proatrate myself in adoration before 

you, Y^ou make him Lord, but he makes you God.^' The 
imprest of Hildehrand'e personality was never more forcibly 
felt than by the frieud who had never liked him. The two men, 
akin in nothing but their aime, seemed bound together by a 
bond which their divergence of temperament, verging on the 
point of antipathy^ failed to break. The magnetic attraction of 
genius alone can account for the unswerving loyalty and the 
nnwilling deference which the mdependent and masterfu] 
ascetic in variably rendered to his *^Holy Satan”—to hia 

own epithet for Ilildcbrani 

The peace which had descended on the Papacy was once 
more disturbed in 109® by Richard of Capua, the captain 
of the Norman forces, who soems to have considered the 
remuneration for hia aarviees to the Papacy inadequate, Ha 
marched against Rome, demnudiug the title of Patriciue, and 
threatening to extort it by force. But Richard had miscakuJated 
the extent of the Pope's dependence on him. Alexander appealed 
to bis more powerful friend Godfrey of Tuscany, who came with 
his forces to Kome and reduced the Norman Duke to a proper 
sense of tho relation of vassalage. 

With Godfrey came his step-daughter Matilda, the future 
Duchess of Tuscany, who was destined to have so large an 
influence on the fortunes of Hildebrand. Even in her girlhood 
Matilda ehowed signs of an individuality more strongly marked 
than is characteristic of the women of her period. She was 
courageous, proud, and indomitabtoj and bar susceptibility to 
Hildebrand's influence was based on all that was strongest in her 
n atura Bhe was impressionable without los ing her i ndepen donee 
of judgment; she grasped the full meaning of the Hildcbmndine 
id^, saw' without flinching the goal to which it led, and laboured 
steadily for its fulfilment. The friendship between Matilda and 
Hildebrand which began at thb time was sealed by experience 
till it became one of the raoBl momentous and honourable of 
such relationships which history has ever recorded. Without 
the reliable iupport of the great DuchesSt ^ she aftorwaide 
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becaiD6^ t]i6 greatest drama of papal biistor^ could norer have 
been played. 

In the year^ the character of the young German King 

began to make itself felt in his rdationship to the Pope. 
Heniy IV. vrili always remain something of an enigma to history^ 
His impiilelveness, hJg genoral mefTectvTenegs, interminglec] with 
occaelonal spurts of energy—his power of recovering from 
disaster which gt?ee the lie to the contemporary belief in his 
inconipeteDce^ form a picture of which it m hard to grasp the 
main outline. In 1036 he was married to the beautlfiii and 
deserving Bertha of Turin. But ho took a capricious didiko to 
his bride and threatened to divorce her» and with this end in 
view he intrigued with the Archbishop of Mains. He was, 
however^ thwarted by Alexander^ who sent Peter Damiani. ae 
legate to threatoa the King with extreme spiritual penoities Lf 
he proceeded with the divorce. Urged by tho Bifibope, who 
dared not resist the papal commandsp Henry submitted to Peter 
Damiaoi, received hie Queen with honouir and became devoted 
to her in a short time, his domestic felicity relieving the tragedy 
of his later career. The eubmifision of the King was followed by 
the humiliation of the German bishops^ who bad formed an 
aristocratic ring round the King during his minority^ and were 
unwilling to relinquish their absolutism now that he had out^ 
grown the leadmg-strmgs. A summons to answer a chnjge of 
simony brought the three leaders of the German biorarchy, 
amopg them the autocrat Hannoj to Home, where they were 
formally condemned by the Easter Synod of 1070. The three 
Bishops returned to Germany completely humiliated by their 
recaptiou in Korney Hannoof Cologne became a servitor in bis 
own religious houae^ Siegfried of Maiuz retired to dony, and 
Herman of Bamberg fiot to work to reform his episcopate on 
monastic iinee. 

MeaDwhile, the work of Hildebrand was already changing 
the face of Italy. Fre^h diaputee in Milan had brought new and 
more vital ieimes to the surface in connection with the con¬ 
secration of the Archbishop. In 1068, Archbishop GnidOj the 
partisan of Cadalus, retired, and sent the deacon Godfrey» as a 
candidate for the Archbishopric^ to King Henry. But the clergy 
of Milan rose in a body against this infringement of the privilege 
of St Ambrose: they claimed the right to elect their own 
Archbishop, and forced Guido to apologise and resume ofhee in 
his own person. Four years later, death released Guido from 
his burden, and reopened the question of the election- Thia 
Hme the dispate turned on the right of ratideationt and not ae 
s 
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before on the p^owsr of election, which was tacitly coaceded to 
the Cathedral body. The question waa whether the Pope or the 
German Xiog had the right to coeSrin the appointment 
submitted to them by the Canons of Milam Erlembald, the 
leader of the Patarines, declared for the Pope, but the Imperial 
party refused to nominate his candidate AttOj and forced the 
latter to repudiate his election. But the death of the anti-pope 
Gadalns at this juncture secured the ultimate triumph of the 
HLldebrandine party. Thanks to the eSbria of Eriembaldj Atto 
was confirmed in the ArchhishopriCj and, for the time at leastp 
the German King had lost hie foothold In the Lombard capital 
Such was the situatioa in the North. In the South, con¬ 
ditions were even more favoin-able to the high papal party. With 
the exception of Eichaid of Avema, the Normans vied with 
one another ld zeal for the championship of the Holy See. 
As a race, these roving warriors seem to have been endowed 
with a peculiarly religious temperament They had fallen on 
their knees and craved absolution from their pontifical captive 
after the battle of Civimte. They bad undertaken the eonqucHt 
of Sicily as a religious war, and dedicated their arms to the 
service of St. Peter, The great William had set out for the 
conquest of England under the papal banner, for which ho had 
petitioned with a gratifying humility. The adoption of the 
cause of William the Conqueror was the individual effort of 
Hildebrand, and nothing m more characteristic of his infallible 
intuition than the pereietency with which he urged the identi¬ 
fication of the papal interests with the Norman conquest of 
England. He was statesman enough to see beyond the piety of 
the English kings, when they cams as pilgrims to the confession 
of Ei. Peter; be read between the lines of the ecclesiastical 
reports, and detected the insular spirit which animated Anglo- 
Catholiciem from the time of Augustine; ho recognised the 
geographical conditions by which nature fostered that epiritp and 
he welcomed ns an antidote the project which would in all 
probability draw the ialand nation nearer to Europe, and eo 
bring it into cioser touch with Borne. 

Pakt IL GexocnT VIL 

In twenty years of silent toil and unobtrusive draughtsman- 
ship, Hildebrand had laid the foundations of his wonderful 
creation. The death of Alexander IL in 10T3 called liim to 
direct its completion in the eyes of the world " Let Hildebrand 
he Pope! " was the cry of the HornsnSp which was echoed to tha 
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limits of Christendom. And indeed tbe time was fnlly ripe. 
The fabric was all prepaxedp and none but the designer bjjuBelf 
could flupply the few maeter-ntnokes which remainsd to be 
effected Hie objecta were bo clearly defined that they need no 
clasflificationT but they may be summarised under two aspects. 
On the one handp there is his poaitlv^e end—the reorganisation 
of the Church by means of the papal supremacy’—and on the 
other hand, the negative aepeetp which ia the eorollaiy of the 
former—the liberation of the Church from lay control In all the 
branches of its government. 

Hildebrand was consecrated on June 2&p 1073, taking hia 
title from his first patronp Gregory VI,^ in recognition of servicea 
to the Papacy w'bich had been singularly unrequited. His 
election was not confirmed or ratified by the German Kingp who 
claimed no voice in the matter but acquiesced in its accompfish^ 
ment. In a letter to Godfrey IL of Tuscany, the husband of the 
Duchess Matildup Gregory VIL defines the attitude which he in* 
tended to adopt towards Homy IV. They were to be os father 
and eon, but if the King were to fail in dutiful submission, then 
“we will not, God helping ub^ incur the curse pronounced on 
him "who keepeth back hia sword from blood*". The words 
contuined a challenge^ but if they reached the King they fell on 
deaf ears, for Henry was absorbed in a life and death struggle 
with his Saxon vassals. 

Gregory's first Council, in 1074, sounded the keynote of hie 
pontificate in spiritual affaire, and prepared the way for the 
formaticD of parties. The decrees against simony and clerical 
raairiage were rodesued with renewed forco^ and extreme penab 
tiea attached to theuL Opposition broke out simultaneously in 
all the centres of Christendom where the decrees were pro¬ 
mulgated. In Rome itself, where moral conditions were at 
their worfitj the clergy upon whom the penalties fell became the 
nucleus of opposition. The sixty “ ilaasionarih'' or by deputies, 
who imperaonated the Cardinals of St. Poteris, were expelled 
without mercy, and the Cathedral was no longer the scene of 
nocturnal orgies^ which had outraged the feelings of so many 
pious pilgrims to the Apostles' grave. As at itilan tho Patarines 
had forced the higher clergy into opposiiion to tho New Papacy, 
so in Eomo the execution of the decrees threw u large body of 
clerical offenders oo to the anti-Gregoriaa side. At Pnssuu, 
Bishop Altmann was nearly murdered in an attempt to enforce 
the edict. In Paris, a Synod returned to Gregory the answer 
that, “what he wanted was Lnacceptablo and contrary to reason,^* 
and at Cambral^ the monks unanimously declared tbomselves in 
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favout of ^ the iiBagea (i.e, concubina^fi) which hare been wisely 
eatabliBhed by the mdulgencQ of our fathox^ *\ Henry TV. 
mean while mamtainod his outward neutrality and adopted an 
attitude of hostile Inaotioii, dictated by the political cifiab with 
which be was faced in Germany. 

In the face of an opposition ao general and concertedp it 
was necessary to bind the Kormans still more cloBoly to the 
Holy See. With this object in view Gregory visited South Italy 
in 1674 t and endeavoured ansuccesBfully to ovtort an oath of 
allegiiince from Robert Guiseard. The Norman settleineiit wafl 
divided against itselfr and Robert was jealous of Gregory's 
firiendslijp with his rivalsp Richard of Capua and Gisnlf of 
Salerno. The oath which Robert refused and which Richard of 
Capua and Landulf of Benevento accepted, gave the primary 
allegiance of the Normans to the Papacy, and made their loyalty 
to Henry conditional on the Papal pleaeuren Thus, secure in 
the renewed support of the Normans^ Gregory returned to Rome, 
where he received a letter of profound self-abasement and peni¬ 
tent submission from Monry—a frame of mind dictated by hie 
defeat at the hands of the Saxons, 

Events seemed to point to a forward policy, Europe was pre^ 
pan^d for something startling, and in 1075, Gregory's second 
Council launched his uhimatam at his enemlee^ A decree was 
passed which In uncompromising language forbade the lay ia^ 
vestitnre of the clergy in all its formi and throughout all the 
ranks of the hierarchy. The Investiture Edict was a momentous 
innovatioui and its direct results were fifty years of war and 
centuries of controversy. And yet it waa In reality the climax 
towards which events bad been tending ever since the year @00. 
For nearly 300 years, spiritual and teinpornl principles had been 
at war in the political arena ; all the failures of reform—the 
dark phases of secular tyranny in papal history, and the darker 
moments of ecclesiastleal dogradation—were traceable to the 
root antago'dsm wluch underlay spiritual and temporal intercsts^ 
and the Inability of con temporaries to distinguish betifVeen them. 
The insight of Hildebrand was required to formulate the dis¬ 
tinction, and hifl unerring political genius instantly recegnifiod 
that it was a question of war to the hilt If the Church was to 
bo pure, the Church must be free, and the freedom of the Church 
meant freedom &om lay control. Such wan the logic of Hilde¬ 
brand, and BO far ho was juiitificMl. But he went further, and 
aimed at maintaining the temporal power of the Church intact, 
whDe at the same time be waged war against ite natural con- 
sequeuce, the principle of secularism. It was here that his logic 
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broke down* The metaphor of Peter Datniani, comparing the 
relation of the temporal to tho spiritual power to that of the 
bod^ to the noul, expresses only one aspect of the HUdebrandine 
ide^ t the force of the simile was destTojed when it was applied 
to a materialised conception of spirituality* 

It was not^ howevert the theoretical aspect of the question 
which rou&ed the militant spirit of Europe, Gregory's contem¬ 
poraries saw in the Investiture Edict an utiwurrantnbJe encroach¬ 
ment on the part of the Papacyp which eaUed for Immediate 
resbtanee. At the bead of the opposition stood the German 
King, and Henry was temporarily in a strong position, owing to 
a flexies of military snccesaea in Saxony. The fall of Erlenbald 
and the defeat of the Patarmes gave him the support of Mllanp 
which received a new auti-papal Archbishop in the German 
Tedald, But the first blow was struck In Eome itaelfp by the 
rebel CenciuB—half brigand and half noblOt who identified the 
losing cause of anti^reform with the spirit of lawless aristocracyp 
and thus sealed its doom. On Christmas Day. 1075^ Gregory 
was cekbmting Mass in St. Maria Maggiora Cencius, &up^ 
ported by kindred spirits of his own classp rushed the building 
with drawn swordj seized the Pope by the hair, wounded him^ 
and carried him off to his fortress on the Campagna,^ Here 
Gregory was ill-treated by Cencius and insulted by hlM sistersp 
till he was finally rescued by the Roman people^ who were now 
and always hid warmest allies in his own territories. The dig¬ 
nity and courage of the Pope throughout the episode contrast 
very favourably with the blustering brutality of his captors. He 
submitted with Spartan endurance to the iudignitics heaped 
upon himp and answered the recnimlnatlons of the virago women 
with stem silenca Instead of begging for release, he dictated 
bia own terms to Cencius^ promising to foigive him if after a 
pilgrimage the rebel returned penitent bo hie feet—a promise 
which was faithfully kept by Gregoryp while Ceuciue rewarded 
hia elemency by ravaging hie lauds and supporting hie enemies* 
At hia release the Pope was carried back in triumph to St. 
Maria, where he finished the Maas which had been intenupted 
the day before* The conspiracy of Cencius hastened on the 
final Btruggle, and lent new hittfimess to Gregory's mental 
attitude towards his enemies. Whether or no the enlerprifle 
was inspired or Btimulated by Henry FV* is uncertaiti ; it waap 
however, the immediate prelude of the great personal duel 
which forma the climax of the pepabimperial struggle^ 

Henry IV. now threw off the last semblance of caution. His 
victory of Hoheuburg had revived his self-confidence^ and the 
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reception which was geaefaliy accorded to the InTeatituie Edict 
led him to imder-eBtimate Gregoiy’s position in Europe, Henry 
consequently recalled the cowisellora whom Gregory had in¬ 
duced him to banish, he sold beneficee, confirmed Tedald in the 
Archbishopric of Milan, and generally broke all the promiaea 
which he had made in bis first letter to the Pope in 1073, 
Gregory would lot nothjDg paae: he wrote a private letter 
demandiog the King's instant repentanee^ to wbiob the teatimony 
of Geruinn Bishops was required Ho compared Henry to Saul, 
offering him excommunication aa the only altomativa to euh- 
mission. He dwelt on the scandals of the King*B private life, 
founding his accusations on vague rumours which stnug Henry 
at a vtdnerable point. Henry in iury expeUed the legate from 
hia court, and Bummoned a council at Worms^ which, under the 
presidency of Siegfried of MalnSp pronounced the deposition of 
the Pope. Only the madness of blind rage could account for so 
mpolitie and indefensible a retaliatlom The tone of the King'e 
letter is tho best clue to his amazing indiscretion. 

“ Henry, not by nsuipation but by God"s holy will King, to 
Hildebrand^ not Pope, bnt false monk. 

This B^utatiou hast thou deserved, upraiser of strife^ thou 
who art cuTsed instead of bleseed by every order in the Church. 
Let mo ho brief: the Archbishops, Eiahops^ and Priests thou 
hast trodden under thy feet as slaves devoid of will Thou 
holdest them all as ignorant, tbyeolf alone as wise. We suffer 
all from reverence for the float of the Apostle; thou heldoet 
reverenco for fear, thou reeistedat the royaj power itself which 
God has conferred on us, and threatenedst to depose us, as if rule 
and empire stood not in God's hands but in thine. Christ has 
called tig to the empire, but not thee to tho Papacy, Thou ac- 
quiredst it by craft and fraud; in scorn of thy monastic cowl 
thou obtainedst favour by gold, by favour arms, by arms the 
throne of peace, from which thou hast destroyed peace, for thou 
armedat tho subjects against the powers that bo and preachest 
treason against the Bishops called by God, to depoao and con¬ 
demn w^bom thou even givost power to the laity. Wilt thou 
depose mo* a blameless king, am judged by God alone, 
since the Bishops left judgment over even an Apostate Julian 
to God Does not Peter, the true Pope, say : * Fear God, honour 
the King 7 Because thou feareet not God, thou knowest not me, 
whom he has appointedH Tho curse of St. Paul touches thee^ 
tho judgment of sdl our Bishops condemns thee, and says to 
thee: ‘Descend from the Apostolic throne which thou hast 
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uflurped, th^t another maf take it, who will not do violence to 
teach the tme doctrine of Peter*. I* Henry, by 
God'S grace King, with all our Bishops call on thee:— Descend, 
descend!" 

The deposition bad not even the semblance of legality to 
give it forcOt bnt it waa enthneiastlcally ratified on its way to 
Rome by the Bishops of North Italy. Roland, a deacon of 
Parma, presented It to Gregory in the midst of the Lateran 
Council on February 22. The Prefect of the City drew his sword 
against the intrepid envoy, who was, however^ protected from 
injury by the interference of Gregory himseif. The Council 
rose as one man to defend the Pope, and even Henryks own 
mother, the dowagor-Empraaa Agnes, attempted no protest in 
favour of hot son. To Hildebrand it wag the crucial moment 
of hie career, and the profound religiouanesa underlying hie 
energy came to tho surface Ln his counter-roply* 

Holy Peter, chief of the Apostle&t incline I pray thee thine 
ear to me, hear me, thy servant, whom thou heat nourished 
from childhoodp and hast saved to this day out of the hand of 
the enemies who have hated and still bate me becauae I eerve 
thee in truth* Thou art my witness , ^ . that I counted it not 
robbery to aacend to thy ehair, and that rather would I end 
my days in foreign lands than snatch at thy seat by worldly in¬ 
trigues. Of thy &ee gracs, not because of my works, did it please 
thee that the Christian people entrusted to niy care should obey 
me aa thy delegate, and for thy sake has the power been granted 
mo to bind and to loose in heaven and on earth. Being full 
of this confidence for the honour and protection of thy Church, 
in tho name of Almighty God, tho Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, by virtue oJ thy authority^ I deprive King Henry, son of tho 
Emperor Henry, who with unexampled pride bae risen against 
thy Churchp of the government of tho wholo Ecnpiro of Germany 
and Italyi I release all Christians from the oath which they have 
made, or yet may make to hinij and hereby forbid any roan to 
aerve liim as king. For it is meet that whosoever strives to 
diminish the honour of thy Church should himself lose the 
honour which he seems to have. And because he scornfl to 
obey like a Christian, and returns not to the Lord, whom he 
has renounced by fellowship with the excommunicated, by 
divers evil deede, by deepieing my admonitions administered 
for hifl salvation, and by eeparating himeelf from the Chiirch, I 
do bind him in thy name with the bonds of anatbomOt that the 
nations may know and confess that thou art Peter, and that 
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upon this rock the Sou of the liWng God has built Hb Ghurchp 
Hud the gates of Hell shall not prevail agamst it/" * 

The words sound across the ages with tho vibmtion which 
mere eloqueuce haa uerer created. The splendour of the Hilda- 
brandiue ideals the dramatic intensity of the crisis, ei^eu the 
outstanding wonder of the personality of the Pop-e—-these are 
msufficiont to account for the efleot of Gregory’e anathema. The 
gouree of its unique gignifieance in history, the secret of its 
immediate result, the hidden force which stunned his enemieB 
and thrilled his adberentB, was the Inspiration of the Rock. 
Powerl^es against the spiritual challenge, Henry waited for tho 
weakness of hie poflition to be revealed He looked round for his 
allies, and found them in the enemy's camp^ Two-thirds of 
Germany were bis feudal encmiea, personal rivals such as Wdf 
of Eavaiia, Eudolf of Swabia and Berthold of Carinthio, who were 
in close intrigue with the legates^ The Bishops who had signed 
the unfortunate edict of deposition against Gregory now hastened 
to make their submission, undertaking to hold no dealings with 
the OK communicated King. Henry called diets at Worms and at 
Mainz, but the results were fatal to his ebbing couraga His 
enemies meanwhile aseembled themselves at Tribuj in the 
autumn of 1070. Henry^ from Oppenhcim, tried to treat with the 
presiding princes, but the Council unanimously turned a deaf 
eajj and demanded his inetant reconcUiatioii with the Popo, 
Finally, tho King's deposit ion was pronounced, and Henry was 
obliged to retire to Speyer a& a private Lndi^'idual, to await the 
coming of his chief adversary, who was to pass judgment on him 
at a proposed Council to be held at Augsburg In February. 

The situation was desperate enough, and to add to it the 
Kin^s spirit was broken. The isolation of his position became 
intolerabb, and secretly * in mid-widter, he aot out aoroes the 
Moot Cents, accompanied by bie w'ife and chHd, and the few 
faithful courtiere who clung to him in pity* In Jftaly, the tide 
had turned against the Pope, and had the King come in a dUerent 
guise he might have counted on the support of the North. But 
the fugitive pil^im stirred the contempt of the proud Lombards, 
who turned their backs os he passed on his way to Cimossa 
Here Gregory had fixed his headquarters as the guest of the loyal 
Matilda, whose lands and forces were now as always at his dU- 
posal. Per three days the Gertnau king waited in the outer 
Court craving with tears and prayers the privilege of humbling 
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himself before the Pope. Daily the Germaii bishops piisaed in 
before him to make their tubmission, acornfiiUy pitying the royal 
euppUant as he knelt In the snow. At last the heart of Matilda 
was mored to compassion and her pleading won for Henry the 
privilege of a penitenl On January 28 Gregory absolved bLn, 
and received his crown into his hands until the OounoU g^bould 
have acquitted him, and he should have sworn obedience to the 
papal wiU as the condition for again receiving it The closing 
scene of the drama is the uncondnned but probably authentic 
account of the Mass at Canossa. Gregory is reported to have 
solemnly cloEired himself by oatb^ with the Host in his hand^ 
from all the charges brought against him by his enemies. He 
then challenged the penitent King to follow his examplOp but 
Henry is said to have ehnink in guilt from the temble teet and 
confessed himself afraid. 

The victory of Canossa baffles analysia It raises Hildebrand 
above the level of other heroes of action; Caesar and Napoleon 
pale before him in the glow which encircles the battle of Ideas, 
for whereas they fought their way with their legions at thdr back, 
HiLdebrand strove single-handed with the weapons of the spirit, 
Cseear's campaigns can. be compared with ether military sueceeees^ 
and the battle of Lodi Is not without a parallel outside the career 
of Napoleon j but Canossa stands aJon^ 

Hildebrand's triumph was too complete, and the reaetion wu 
inevitable As Henry retraced his stepsT the disgust which bia 
craven submiaaion had aroused vented Itself In anger against the 
Pope. The German princes had required tbe King to reconcile 
himself with Gregory, but tboy had not bargained for this. They 
refused to identify themselves with the bumlliating treaty of 
Canossa, and disowning the King who had lost in their eyes his 
self-respect, they elcetod RudoU of Swabia to snecood him. Henry 
was thus finally atung beyond endurancep and hie moral locovery 
was signallfied in his alliance with the lj:>mbards, Gregoryp on 
his aidep collected his alliea. Besidea the forces of Matiidk, he 
thought he could count on the support of the Normans, and tbo 
improsaion was confirmed by the tardy homage of Robert Giiie- 
caxdp which was now reudorad to hiuL Thus encouraged, Gregory 
tendered the same oath to William of England^ but ho was met 
with a fiat refusal &om the Conqueror, who had already imbibed 
the independent spirit of bis adopted kingdom. It was in 1080 
that the first symptom of decline in the papal fortunes made 
itself felt Gregoiy roafised that ho could not count on Italy: 
the NormaxLBp absorbed in theif own conooms, showed signa of 
^ling off, end it bocamo nec^eary to look once more to 
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Germany. Up to this pointp Gregory had treated both the parties 
in Germany aa hia antagoniata Henry had openly declared 
and baniabed the papal legates. The princes,, on the 
other handp had broken the papal treaty by electing Rudolf of 
Bi^abia as king. The Pope^ however^ decided to overlook the leaser 
oflence for the more efTeotive punishment of the greater, and con- 
Eequentiy agreed to recognise Rudolf and ally himself with the 
G e rman prine ea S e cursed Henry *0 artng, reiterating thepolgo ant 
phrases of the earlier estcommunlcation; but repetition weakened 
the effect of the apiritual onset. Henry in reply created as 
anti-pope Wilbert of Ravenna—young, Impetuous and ambitious 
—and with him prcparod to march against Rome. At the same 
moment* BudoH of Swabia died, and his successor Hermann of 
Luxemburg, wae not induential enough to hold tho interesU of 
the opposition uniteil 

The four years" campaign forme a weary icciuol to the earlier 
phase of the struggle, and its chief interest lies m the extra- 
ordinary display of energy on the part of Henry IV. From hia 
encampment on the Keronian field, he set to work to revive aU 
the old imperial factiona. He sought out the remnants of the 
Gadalus-Benzo party* he attracted the Tiisculan interestp and 
revived the pretensions of the extinct Senate. He espoused the 
cause of anti-reform wherever he found an opportunity: every 
obsolete battle-cry found an echo in his camp. He fanned the 
republican spark in the dominions of Matildap and sanctioned the 
revolts of Hsa, Lucca, and Genoa—three of her moat valuable 
towno—which accepted the freedom of Imperial cities at tho 
hands of the German King. To Ravenna, where Heni^ fixed bus 
wintsr-quartere, the Eastern Emperor sent a request for his 
alliance against the Normans. 

In spite of the turn of the tide, Henry was repulsed in 1032 
in an attempt on Rome, and had to fall back on the Campagna. 
The attraction of tho supormaxi still clung about his riviri, and 
showed itself in the tenacious loyalty of Matilda and the dogged 
fidelity of fickle Romo. Only after three years' resistance—in 
June, 1033—did the populace waver in ita enthusiasm. Gregory's 
friends implored him to make peace* but he refused to hear of 
compromise "unless the King lay down his crown, and mako 
satisfaction to the Church". Honry's reply was to rush tho 
Leonina, and establish himself in the newer half of the city. 
In February, 1084, the anti-pope Wilbert was crowned in St. 
Petards as Clement HI.; he instantly proceeded to the coronation 
of Henry &g Holy Roman Emperor. Gregory began to eeo that 
bU days in Rome were numbered* and reluctantly fell back on 
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hit emergency policy. He issued &. compoUiiig tummoM to 
Robert Guiscafd, knowing that it meant the sacriBce of Rome 
for the honour of St Peter. Robert Guiac^rd came, and at bii 
back a wild horde of iighting-tnen, composed of Saracensi 
Greeks^ and Kormans. The deeperate off-Bcourings of Southern 
Europe were let loo&o in the streets of Rotne. They made short 
work of Henry and his Germans^ but they also struck the hero 
of Rome from bis pedestal Gregory had counted the cost^ Aa 
he took his way southward, escorted by Robert, he knew that he 
could never show his face agaiu in the city which had, idolised 
hlir^ which had saved his life in the conspiracy of Cencius. and 
stood by him in the hour of defeat—which in the last resort had 
made ou his behalf the ultimate sacridce. Still he did not 
flinch, and he never more imperious than in thia^ the 
darkest hour. Was it the desperate ccurago of a hero in mis* 
fortune, determined to die worthily^ or did he see throughtbo 
semblance of failure te the reality of victory ? At Monte Cossino 
he was received with affectionate honour by his friend, the 
Abbot Doeideri us; at Salerno ho lived for a year as the gueet of 
Robert Guiacard. In May, 1085^ he called bis followers to his 
eide, and informed them that he had only eight days more to 
live. He faced death oa he had encountered the crises of life^ 
with the simplicity of on tiro devotedness. A statesman to the 
last, he made proviaiou for the futuroj suggesting four poBsible 
auccoEflors, and among them his friend, Deeiderius. Then, 
turning away from politics^ which had never wearied him 
because bo made them his highest Bolf-expresiion, be pro¬ 
nounced hie own epitaphs “I have loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity: thoroforef I die in eiUe^l 

A contemporary of Gregory's —Cardinal Peusdedit—sum¬ 
marised the ideal which be lived to vindicate in tweaty-sevou 
propositions, expressed in the spirit, probably in the language^ 
of Gregory himself. *"The Roman Church,” he writea, ”haa 
been founded by God alone. Only the Pope has the right to 
issue new laws, to found new sees, to depose bishops without 
the sentence of a synod. He alone haa the right to make use 
of the imperial inBignia. He alone offers his foot to be kissed 
by princeB. Hlb name alone is invoked in all Churches. His 
Dame Pope ia unique in the world. Ho has tbo right to dope bo 
omperors. Ha can rekaae subjects from their allegiaDce to 
unjust rulers. Without hie authority no chapteTj no book^ 
is canonical. His decteion Is unLmpeaehabla. He can be 
judged by no one. The Raman Church hai never erred, and 
never will err thfoughoat otomityj aa the Holy Scriptures prove. 
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If the Roman Pope has been aanonioalljr elected, he becomea 
holy by the morita of S. Peter* He only \m Catholic who b in 
unity with the Roman Church"* 

In revolutionaiy couiagep thie ideal hae never been equaDed# 
but it owed ita realisation—as far os it wa* realised — to the 
stamp of authority with which it seemed to be sealed. No one 
guessed at the extent of the innovation; many there were 
who were not quite sure whether it was new at all. This was 
Hildebrand’s secret, and its discovery was the greatest of his 
aobiovements. He looked back through the mists of the past^ 
and claimed to draw aside the veil. He caught at the vague 
tenninology of the ** spiritualia,'’ and gave it the force of a 
political logic» Ho applied the loose metaphors of the canoniata 
to the existing conditione and pressed them to their ulLunato 
condueiOD* He found the Papacy a delegacy of the German 
kingdom; he loft it an independent and militant Empire, 









CHAPTEB XIII 

THE INVESTITURE WAR, t.n. lOSa-im 



KBGORY^S magiuItcfiDt had ended in exile and 


apparent defeat, but hia Fictory was Btill unoonsuiiX' 


mated and bis achieTement far from completB. The 
clue to the reality of hie triumph ia to be found in the epoch 
of which be is the founder, rather than in hie own genera¬ 
tion. It requires the perspective of history to do justice 
to an idea of such Laimcnso Bignihcance ae that of the Hiide- 
brandino Papacy. The followers who stood round the grave of 
the Pope at Salerno ruonmed for his ideals as those without 
hope, bewailing the colosaal energy spent in vain, and the heroic 
toil so tragically unrequited. Many of them lived tn see their 
pessimism disproved, for, sombre and despairing, they stood in 
the cheerless half-light which ushers in the splendour of dawn. 

The figure of Hildebrand stands midway between the old 
order and the new. Behind him lay the Dark Ages " of chaoe 
end anarchy, and before him stretch the Middle Ages" of 
chivalry. For the period which is dominated by hie momory 
is the era of the Crusades^^f monastic revival in its 
noblest expression, and of mediaeval thought at its richest and 
best. Bomanco throughout the ages, and Romanticists from 
Mallory to Tennyson, have delighted to idealise and embellish 
its institutions, and to portray with unerring historical instinct 
the child-like sincerity of the most religious of all agea 

At the head of the now Europe—at once the pivot on which 
the system turned, and the highest expression of the spirit of 
the age—(Stood the new Papacy, strong in the strength of its 
moral regeneration, and lifted high above the clouds of political 
idealism. Never before or after has tho great papal idea 
approached so nearly to its fulfilment, and never was the mag¬ 
nificence of its conception more strikingly revealed. Hildebrand 
had died in exUe, but tho Hildebrandino ideal shone triumphant 
out of the darkness, and through the mists of apparent failure 
rose steadily to its zenith. 

For tho moment, the outlook was dork enough. The little 
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group of friends who had faUowed Gregory to Salerno cowered 
before the on-commg Btorm, and nought in vain to replace the 
lost leader. For two ^earE, Desideriae of Monte CaBino fought 
to avoid the poutifloate, which the Hildebrandme party, acting 
on the impulBB of obedience to the memory of their hero, 
sought to thru Eton hie unwilling ehouldera Besiderius was a 
man of blamelass life, and an able diplomatist^ but he lacked 
the force of character to deal sueceaefully with a criais. Gregory 
had chosen him m his eucoeeeor ohieSy because he was on the 
epott and because it was necessary that there should be no delay 
in puflhiug forward the campaign against Henry IV. Finally, 
tha Roman populace forced Desiderius to acquiesce and assume 
the title of Victor III. The death of Eohert QuLscard, however, 
and the defection of his eon, Roger, made his position in Rome 
very oriticah and his half-hearted efforts brought him defeat 
and expulsion at the hands of the Imperial Prefect, 

Then it was that the Gregorian party began to consider the 
advisability of electing another Pope, which had the effect of 
goading Desiderius to activity. From MEirch, 1087, to the fol¬ 
lowing September, Victor HL and the anti-pope, Clement, 
fought face to face in and about the city of Rome. Victor^e 
death interrupted the campaign^ and made room for an abler 
man—the political lieuteuant and the iutoUectual successor of 
Gregory VII. 

Urban IL^ was a French noblem^, with the ebaractoristic 
grace and agility of hie natiou and his class. As Abhofc of Cluny 
he had served iiia apprenticeship as an eccleBiaBtical ruler, and 
aa legate in Germany he had etudled the policy and the prin¬ 
ciples of tbe hierarchical party. He came to Rome in 1088, 
escorted by a Norman army, and aunoimced hia intention of 
foUowing in the footstepa of Hildebrand. 

Hurling defiance across the Tiber at his rivjil, Clement III., 
he set to work Inatantly to restore the fortunea of his demoral¬ 
ised party. The waning loyalty of the great Cjounteaa of Tus¬ 
cany was revived by an unauitable marriage with the hoy-heir 
of the House of Gwelf^ which introduced for the first time a name 
hereafter to ba linked inseparably with the political fortunes of 
the Papacy. The Gwelfs of Bavaria now played the part which 
Godfrey of Lotharingia had Mled iu the precedixig generation, 
as the arch-rebels of the Imperial throne. Hence the alliance 
between the Houses of Bavaria and Tuscany served for the 
moment to infuse new strength into the Hildebrandiiie party. 
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In 3099, Henry IV. found it neceassiry to eome baok to Italy to 
oppose tbis new alliance. Rome^ weary of strife, turned to tbe 
Emperor m to si deliTerer, and welcomed his decree of banieh- 
meat directed agaLnst both the Popes, His recall of Clement 
III. in the following year, and the dubseqneat fall of Monttsa, 
the centre of Matildsi's reeietance, created a panic in the papal 
party, and led to one of the most deplorable of their counter- 
movefl. They turned to Conrad^ the weak and discontented eon 
of Henry IV., and Lncited him to revolt agaLnat hie father. They 
encouraged his priggish disapproval of Henry, and thfoatoned 
him with spiritaal and temporal disasters if he continued in his 
opposition to Urban II. The disloyal and pUablo youth was 
easily won: a lombard league was formed in his name, and he 
was crowned anti-king at Milan. When^ in 1093, Ilenty^s second 
wife joined the rebels^ his Impotuoua spirit was brokem The 
fortunes of Urban revived; he retiimed to Borne in 1094, under 
the protection of the Frangipani, his debts were paid by Godfrey 
of Vendome* and the constructive aspect of bis pontideato was 
in sight. 

Urban saw that the struggle between the Papacy and the Em- 
pire had loomed too large on the horizon since Canos^a; Christon- 
dom was tired of it, and demanded something else to think 
about. The panacea which he offered was not an original one, 
but in its production at this particular moment wo detect a 
genuine dash of political insphaticn. Tbo capture of Jerusalem 
by tbo Turks, in 1979, bad brought a flock of outraged pilgrims 
to Eome, with talcs of sacrilege and atrocity^ which bad moved 
their hearers to the kindred medieval passions of pity and 
ferocity. Hildebrand took up the cause ae warmiy ms his politi¬ 
cal pro-occupations would admit, and Robert Guigeord had al¬ 
ready responded to the appeal. But it was reserved for Urban 
n. to give the movement its pan-European setting, and to agsign 
to it its importance m history. In March, 1095, Urban preached 
the flrvt Cnisade at the Council of Placenta. The reeponeo 
which greeted his appeal juatifled him in caUing a second and 
more genera] assembly at Clermont in the following November^ 
Peter the Hermit carried the tidinge over the Alps, and urgad 
all sinners to win unconditional forgiveness by means of the 
Holy War. The congenial penance of dghting and pillage was 
offered as a subetitutc for the wearisome pilgrimage or the 
humiliating personal chastisement. \Vh^i wonder that Urban 
was greeted at Clermont by a crowd whieb committed binn irre¬ 
vocably to the Crusading enterprise, on a scale which exceeded 
^all anticipation j ^ t 
0 
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Among the mowd of eainta and Binner« which TnobiliBed 
under the CrufladLng bEnmei-t there was no lack of pure on- 
thueiaem for the Holy Sepulchre to be Bet ablaze by the 
eloquence of the Pope. But it was to the rough hearts of the 
warrior-penitents that his words wore more urgently directed. 
"^Rise^ turn your weaponSt dripping with tbo blood of you? 
brothers, against the enemy of the Christian faith, You^ 
oppressors of orphans and widows ■ yoUt murderers and violators 
of Churches; yon, robbera of the property of others; you, 'who 
accept money to ehed the blood of Christians; you, who liko 
vultures are <Irawn by the scent of the batlJe-fidd, hastenp as 
you love your eddIs, under your Captain Christ to the rescue of 
Jerusalem. Ah you who are guilty of such sins as exclude you 
from the kingdom of God, ransom yourselvea at thia price, for 
Bucb ie the will of God’'. 

The shout of '^Dieu le veult'^ sealed the words of the Pope 
with the assent of Ghristendomp and for batter or worse the tot 
Crusade was launched- The devout Normans of Italy, under 
their hero-leaders Tancred and Boeround, were the tot to re¬ 
spond; their brothers of Franca and England, under Robert of 
FtandeTs. Robert of Normandy, and Stephen of Bio is, and the 
royal forces of Fraoce under the king's brother, Hugh of Verman- 
dob, followed in course of time. The Pope blessed the forces at 
Lucca, and pronounced the plenary absolution on the just and 
the unjust among them. Aa they passed through Roroe and 
knelt before the shrine of the Apostles, the partiizaDs of the 
powerless anti-pope threw miesUee from the roof of St. Petoris on 
to the heads of the kneeling wsuriora^ thus proving by their potty 
demonstration their recognition of Rrhan’e triumph. 

Tbs Emperor alone had held aloof from the first Crusade, 
and in eo doing missed the greatest opportunity of his life. The 
defection of Henry IV. enabled the Popes tliemafter to claim, as 
originators of the idea, to have effected the results which ensued- 
And in this assumption they were undoubtedly justifieil The 
leadership of Europe was at stake; the Emponor, absorbed in his 
own concerns, let the opportunity pass, and the Fopej as so often 
before, stepped into the breach. 

Urban did not long eurvivo his great enterprise* and hb death 
in IQW marks the passing of Hildebrand's generation. He was 
soon followed to the grave by his rivals Clement in whose 
harassed life all repognieod that of a hero, and some that of a 
saint. The miracles worked at his grove caused some (UflSculty 
to the successor of Urban, who was obliged in self-defence to 
throw hb bones into the Tiber. In 1101, young Conrad—the 
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hope of the hierarch ical party—^ijm died, and, five years later, 
the death of hie father brought the epilogue of the Caaosaa 
drama to an end. Henry IV. died, exeomiuimicated and 
deposed, but not altogether inglorioue. Throughout his ad¬ 
venturous life he had never wanted a small band of faithful 
adherents, ready to serve him to the death, and at the close, 
when it was too late to be of any aaeistance, he won back the 
support of the young Gweif, who had quarrelled with Matilda 
and broken with the Gregorian party, Henry bad failed because, 
unlike Gregory, his alms had been too dilfuae, and his energy 
too spasniodic. The absenco of any consistent object in his 
policy threw him always on the defensive, and the man who 
fights with his hack to the wall has not much scope for Initiative. 
For this reason, Henry was always seen at his best after defeat; 
his volatile nature nrado him as quick to recover from a blow ae 
to be quelled by it. The recovery of the penitent of Canofsa 
after his humiliation is only less remarkable than the victory of 
Gregory, and it is not in every generation that an Emperor has 
such an adversary to face. 

The troubled reign of Paschal is IL—a Cluniac monk of 
saintly character and insufficient political force—ushers in the 
new generation. The first six years of liie pontificate were 
monopohsed by petty wars with the barons, who in the absence 
of Imperial authority were eager to assert their feudal indepen¬ 
dence in repeated attacks on the Papacy. The great House of 
Colonna offered territorial opposition in Latium. The Oorsi 
defied Paschal!s in Rome and, assisted by the Margrave \ifemer 
supported Maglnulf as anti-pope, and forced P^schalis to llee 
to the Tiber island for refuge, A breathing-space in 11 da gave 
an opening for the real bnainesa of the pontificate—the solution 
of the Investiture problem. Everyone longed for peace, but 
no one was willing to pay the price. The compromise proposed 
by Paschalie at the Diet of Gu as tails was, moreover, inadequate 
and impoasibie. His suggestion was that the Investiture Edict 
shoirid bo enforced but that the Bchismatlo Bishops appointed 
by Clement III. should be recognised. The settlement wae 
to be concluded the following Christmas at Augsburg. The 
sole result was the increase of the general discontent on both 
sides, Paschalie in despair set out for Pranoe, but in bis 
absence the baronial revolt broke out afresh, and the Pope was 
obliged to force his way back to Rome with the asaistance of a 
NoTnian e9<5ort. 

Such wos the state of affairs when, in 1110, Henry V.camo 
to claim the Imperial Crown which the distracted Pope had 
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promised to befltow on bim in return for n vngne oath of 
reverenco to the Cburcb* The Emporor-doaigoato was the least 
attractive of the interesting series of Imperjal candidates who 
found their way acroa? the Alps in the Middle Ages. Cold and 
ealoulatingp he compels our admiration by his very relentless- 
nesB in the puratianca of his immediate end. While Paschal is 
hid his fears behind bold worJs and reissued the Investiture 
Edict, while be summoned the Normans to protect him^ Henry 
pressed on throngh Lombardy with 30^000 troopa at hia bacL 
The Lombards^ proud of their now jadependence, tried tooppoee 
him, but Henry bumi every fortress which offered resistauce, 
and even Matilda was forced to submit and take the oath of 
vassalage. 

Paschalie sent his envoys to Heniy at Turin, where the 
Pope's second peace proposition was laid before him. The new 
scheme, which looks at first sight like a quiiotio sacrifice on the 
part of the Pope, was, in reality^ the last resort of an exhausted 
combatant. Paschalls proposed that the Bishops should sur* 
render their temporal fiefs and live on their tithes, while the 
Emporor on hi a side was to renounce the right of invastitiire. 
The Church was to be poor^ hut free; in return for the political 
advantage of their new status, the Bishopa were to embrace the 
Apostolic condition of personal poverty. But the Papacy, on the 
other handf was to retain its l>oiiilniuui mtact, and the Bishops 
were not slow to seizo upon the inconsistency underlying this 
aspect of the settlemontK The attitude which Henry adopted 
does more credit to his astuteness than to bis aiucerlty. He 
perusad the traatyp saw through it, and beyond it^ to the havoc 
which it would create^ and finally adopted it. Relentless and 
inscrutable, he pressed on to BomOt concealing under a mask of 
passive disdain the passions of an avenger of Canossa. He took 
no pains to ingratiato himself with the crowd which assembled 
at Monte Mario to do him honour: he answered their flowery 
Latin orations in rough German^ and laughed at the solemn 
greetings of tho sc hoi®. 

It was not until the decree of Paschalis was read in St, 
Peter's that the attitude of Henry was finally revealed, A 
storm of iadignation from the disposaessed Bishops greeted the 
Pope^B woH'meaning manifeeto. Henry, by a bold volte-face, 
diflsociated himself from the treaty, lent his sympathy to the 
Bishops, and fanned the general discontent which the papal 
action had excited. Suirpunded by German b words and 
menaced by episcopal threats, Faschalis found himself at the 
mercy of the Emporor. The populace of Eome tried to come to 
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the rescu^p and nearly aueceedod; the battla of the Leonina is 
a marked metance of what an unarmed mub of loyal nidjans 
can do against a trained force of paid warriors. But tbe 
Emperor eluded tho Roinaiie by oscaping to the Sabina by nig^ht, 
taking with him the Fope and the whole papal Curia. Hounded 
in droves along the marshy roads^ the Cardinal b learnt the 
methods of German warfare. For 61 daySp they were insulted 
and oppreeBcd in the Emperor's tentSp while the Emperor Bought 
In vain to o^tort from Paac halts a promise of unoonditional 
surrender on the Inveititure question. At last, the pleading of 
the Cardinals and the threats of massacring all tbe prisoners 
which Henry put forward, reduced the Fope to subrnmion. 
Faachalis did not lack personal courage, but he was vanquished 
because his heart waa not proof against the misery of war. He 
yielded with dignity and good faith. tender this oath iu 
order that you may fulfil yours,'' he said, when Henry con- 
fronted him with the charter of surrender^ 

Tbe verbal definition of division of authority woa designed 
to conceal, as for as possible, tho huiniUation of the Pope. 

**Thou shaft impart Investiture with ring and staff to the 
Bishops and Abbots of thine Empire^ who sh[dJ be elected with¬ 
out force and simony j after their canonical installation they 
shall receive conaecration from the Bishop whose duty it ie to 
give it , . , Shall any apirituaL or secular power or person dare 
to despz.ee or subvert this our privilegmm, he shall he entangled 
within the chains of our anathema and be deprived of all 
honours. IMay the diviue mercy protect aU who respect it^ and 
grunt thy Majesty a happy Empire.'* 

The Coronation, which was hurried through in Aprils Hit 
eealed the one-aided peaccp It was not the fmilt of the Fope 
that the settlement was not flnaL Paschal is* sincerity is quite 
indisputable^ both at the time, and subsequeutly. ^^May be 
who attempts to violate this treaty be thus severed from the 
kingdom of God/' he said^ as he solemnly broke the Host before 
hia enemies. But he had reckoned without the Gregorian party, 
which waa still the dominant force in papal politica. No sooner 
wag the Pope*a submission known than a synod of protest waa 
emnmoned to condemo both himself and bis charter. The 
counter-decrees of Urban and Gregory were revived, and the 
new Privilegium waa annulled. He was only saved from 
personal condemnatien through the championship of Ivo of 
Chartres^ who procured biB acquittal on the ground that he had 
acted under eompulsiom Paschalis wo.*? not ready at first to 
shelter himself behind tho plea of weaknesB^ he resented the 
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tone of the hierarchs, and he etill meant to keep faith with 
Henry. But he was attempting the impoaeiUe in trying to 
harmoniise two irreconcilable piiticiplea, and, before longj he 
was obliged to reopen the whole contest. The Lateran Council 
of 1112, summoned hy PaschaliB to decide the fate of the Pri%'j- 
legium^ acquitted the Pope on the gronnda brought forward by 
Itd of Chartres, but annulled hie Charter^ and, as a matter of 
form, sent the counler-decTees to the Emporor for ratification, 
which was, of course^ rcfufled. 

Once more Paschalls' efforts to put an end to the Investitiire 
contest had broken down. Ho had tried to cry peace where 
there was uo peace, to slur over discord, and to throw dust in 
the eyes of both parties. It la, however, dltEcult to condemn 
him for shrinking from the adternativo course which Hildebrand 
might have adopted Faschalls had taken the weak line 
deliherately, because his desire for immediate peace outweighed 
all ether considerations, and because he was not prepared to 
trust his cause to the fortune of war. B'rom the point of view 
of high papal policy, he was the wrong man in the wrong place, 
but this does not prevent us from paying tho tribute of respect 
to his unusual grace of chafneter. The sincere humility of his 
confession of failure before the Council, combined with his 
refusal to ret abate against Henry either by word or deed, forms 
a picture in which his political inadequacy is mitigated by his 
moral geuerosity. 

The Investiture problem was as far from a logical solution as 
ever^ but when Henry left Italy, after the Lateran Council, its 
importance paled for a time before the rise of a newer and more 
practical contest. In July, 1115, the great Countess of Tuscany 
died at the age of a evenly, leaving her possessions to the Papacy 
with a grand and lavish vagueness which introduced a new 
phase of the great medifcval controversy. Both sides ware, in a 
sense, prepared for it; Hildebrand had known of Matilda's 
intention, and the scheme was the real cause of her quarrel with 
the joung Gwelh But the indednite wording of the donation, 
and the reasonable disputes which arose as to what she actually 
had meant, produced a four-sided struggle which took Italy 
entirely by surprise. The claim of the Papacy to inherit the 
whole of Matilda^s dominions was disputed in three directionSt 
and in each case with some eemblauce of validity. Gwelf V. 
claimed that at least her allodial lands belonged to him of right 
as her wedded lord. The Emperor set out to seize her imperial 
fiefs, and also brought forward a further claim to the allodial 
lands as a member of the House of Lorraine, and oonsoquent 
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heir to the cl&imB of Matilda's first husband, Godfraf. Still 
more forDaidabla than the person a! rivale of the Papal heritage 
were the republican conetitntione of the cities whioh bad irucceas^ 
fully attained freedom in the lifetime of Matilda. Againat some 
of these new and Figorous democrnoies, the Popes recognised at 
once that it was hopeless to protest *, Pisa, Lucca, Siena, Flor- 
enee and Arezzo were noFer eFen claimed. But Modena, 
Roggio^ Manttia and Parma were intcrmittontly eubjugatad, 
while Ferrara submitted at once as an actual fief. 

The importance of Matilda^e donation is beet seen in the 
immenEe aitemtion which it produced in the position of tho 
Papacy. Hildebrand had laboured that the Church might be 
freot ilntilda gave it the wborewitbal of freedomp in the 
struggle to realise the beqacet, and the clash of Lnterosts which 
was involved, the Popes were not merely acting as mercenary 
and misguided agenta of ambition. It should not be forgotten 
that real principles of etatesmanship were at stake—principles 
which are open both lo poUticai criticism and to moral censure 
from the modern point of vieWj but which to the average 
medieval churchman were both ethically and logically inviol¬ 
able. It is true that the principle of temporal power wag not 
allowed to pass unchallenged, and that l^e controversy was 
carried very soon Into the region of ideas. But the contests of 
the schoolmen ate only mediDeval on the one side: AbeJard and 
Arnold of Brescia, however much they seem to belong to the 
Middle Ages in their methods, their language, and their manner 
of thinking, are in reality the precursors of WyoUf and of 
Luther —of Protestantism and — untechnicolly speaking — of 
modernism. 

But not so the Emperor Henry V-, who set out for Romo in 
Hie, with the twofold object of claiming Matilda's lands for the 
Empire, and punishing the Pope for big retraction of the Ptivi- 
iegium of Investiture. He could nob have timed hig arrival in 
Rome hotter for hk purposes. Fascbalis had foolkhly embroiled 
himself with the populace over a question of electing the Prefect 
He was obliged to flee from the city, leaving Ptolemy of Tueculum 
in charge of the eccleslaatical property in bis absenca Never 
did emperor receive a warmer welcome in the city. The popu¬ 
lace greeted him with joy, and listened respectfully lo his tsom- 
bastic speech in the market-place, forgetful of hie former 
insolence towards them. He confirmed the young Prefect 
Pflterj whose election the Pope had opposed. He won over 
Ptolemy of Tusculum by giving him his iUegitimatc daughter 
in marriage] and caused the l^ate Burdiniis to perform the 
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repetition of the coronation ceremony on Easter 
Day. Only the higher clergy turned their backa on hinij, and 
rejected his o vert urea ^ but their defection finally turned the 
flcaie. Unaccountably as ever^ Borne soon wearied of Henry-j 
and, incited by the CaidinaJa, rallied once more to the Papal 
standard. But the final effort, by which the Pope re¬ 
gained the city, killed him. Faecbalis was old, and life hsd 
put to a severe teat hia limited powers. Few Popes have 
had a more unfortunate career, but ho died in the hour 
of victory. 

Hifl successorp John of Gaetn, was elected, by a majority of 
Oardinala, in oeoret, in accordance with the decree of Nicholas II. 
Old and infirm, he struggled against the dignity, and Eubmilted 
only to compuIsiDu. Immediately after the election occurred 
one of the Curious caaea of repetition which are not in Sequent 
among the dramatic episodes of history, Cencius Frangipani, 
with a mob of furious citizens at his back, rushed into the con^ 
clave, bound the Cardinals, and trod the old Pope under foot. 
John of Gaeta, newly-elected Gcloeius II,, ivae carried off oud 
imprisoned in the Frangipani castle, whence be was finaHyre- 
based, like a second HUdebrand, by the Roman people. Hardly 
had he regained his liberty when Heniy V. swept down 
on Rome to retrieve his fortimee^ In the time of Pose halls, 
Getasius had already undergone captivity at the bands of the 
Emperor, and he wae unwilliog to repeat the eiperience. He 
therefore fied to Gaeta, where to his surprise he was welcomed 
by a readily-eq nipped host of loyal Normans^ eager to do him 
homage. 

History again repeats itself in the scene which followed. We 
find Gelasiiis, deserted by the Kormans, and opposed in Rome 
by Burdinus, now raised by Henry to fill the rdle of anti-pope. 
The deluge of anathemas and mutual recriminationfi which 
thunder across the city recall the days of Beuso and DamianL 
An attack on Golaeius at Mass in the Church of Son Frassede 
led to hb? e^oape from Rome and honourable reception in France, 
w’here he ended his troubled pontificate in 11ISJ. 

He wna succeeded by one of the most fortunate Popes of the 
period, whose appointment is a tOBtimony to the wigdom of his 
generation. Guido of Vienne was the c^ef Bishop of France j 
he was related both to the King of France and to the Emperor, 
and, beyond his royal lineagOi ho had exceptional talents and an 
attractive manner to recommend him. He at once took a de¬ 
cided line on the Investiture question. At Rheims, on his way 
to Rome, he reissued the Invc&titure Edict of Hildebrand, and 
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ho was HUpportsd four Imudred axid twenty^four Bishopa, who 
threw down their tapers as a aignal of defiance to the Emperon 
Results justified his determination, for it was based on the pro- 
foundest deg ire for unitjr. The niagnihcence of the new Pope's 
reception m l^me imd the enthusiasm of the popuJaoe anniliil^ 
ated the enfeebled party of Burdin who surrendered after' a 
show of reabtance at SutrL Meanwhile Guidop who took the 
name of Calixtus 11., had come to an understandiag with hie 
cousin the Emperor, and a series of German Diets undertook the 
onus of preparing a treaty. The results of theb dellfaerationa 
were embodied in the Concordat of WormSp which was put for¬ 
ward by the Council in September, 1122* Tbe Pope deputed 
Lambert of Ostia, a trained canonist, to act for hirUp and be 
could not haFc chosen a more competent representative. Two 
short treaties comprised the gist of the eetUement, which put 
an end to half a century of conflict 

“L Henry, for the love of God, the Holy Koman Church, and 
of the Ixjrd Pope Calixtus, and for the salvation of my soul* 
abandon to God, the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and to the 
Holy Catholic Churcla, all iuvegtitnre by the ring and the atoff, 
and i grant that in all the churches of my Empire there he 
freedom of election and free consecration, I will restore all the 
poasesaious and Jurisdiction^ of Sti Peter which have been taken 
away since the beginning of this quarrel. I will give true peace 
to the Lord Pope Calixtus and to the Holy Roman Cburch, and 
I will faithfully help the Holy Roman Church whenever she in¬ 
vokes my aid'^ 

**1, Calixtus, the Bishop, grant to Henry^ Emperor of the 
Romans, that the election of bishops and abbotg aball take place 
in thy presence without eimony or violence, so that if any dis¬ 
cord arisCt thou mayest grant thy approbation and eupport to 
the most worthy candidate, after the counsel of the Metropolitan 
and his sufiragans. Lot the Frelate-alect receive from thee thy 
sceptre, the property and immunities of hig ofirce, and let him 
fulfil his obligations to thee arising from these. In other parts 
of the Empire let the Prelate receive his regalia eix months 
after his consecration and fulfil the duties arising from them. 

I grant true peace to thee and all who have been of thy party 
during the times of discord^ 

These two treaties, duly signed by Henry and Callxtua 
reepectively^ effected the only compremise possible on the 
queation which lay at the root of the conflict between the 
Papacy and the Emperor. Neither side capitulated^ and neither 
could boast any decisive victory. The settlement was carefully 
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do^igBcd to conceal aa^ aemblence of humliiation on the one 
hand or of trinmph on tho other. If either aide aoemed to have 
scored in tho Imcnediate question at issuOp it was the Pope; if 
either aide had actually gained any aubatantial advantage^ it 
waa the Emperor. But the honours of war were ahadowy and 
indeciaive; sheer wearinesg had brought both eidee to an undot- 
etandingt and only a sense of the futility of strife prevented a 
revival of the Investiture struggle. It was only one phase of a 
larger antagoziiam: it was past and gone, end Europe rejoiced to 
eee the last of it, but the deeper isauea remained as far from 
solution aa ever. 

Calixtus had the good fortune to die w^hde the world stiM 
under the impreaaion that the Papacy had won a complete and 
dociBiva victory. His euccefisor^ Honorius II. (1124-1130}, 
although he was elected for hi a conapicioua abilities, bad neither 
the personality nor the prestige to carry on bis work. He was 
the same Lambert of Oatia whom Calixtus had chosen to 
represent him at Wome, but the skilled lawyer had not the 
makings of an equally successful Pope. Moreover, he started at 
a disadvantage, owing to the revival of factions among the 
Roman nobility, with unprecedented bitterness and competitive 
strife, ilonorius was the candidate of the Frangipani, and 
against him was arrayed the might of the Pierleonh The 
Frangipani were old and aristocratic; the Picrlsoni were 
parvenus of Jewiah origin with democratic eynipathies. The 
death of the childless Emperor Henry V. in 1125 carried the 
politics of papal Rome into Germany. Honorius and the 
Frangipani faction favoured the middle-aged and orthodox 
Lothair of SuppUnburg against his young and uxognihceut rival 
Frederick Hohenstaufenp who, with his brother Conrad, repre¬ 
sented the family of WeibUngen. The personal strife between 
the rival claimants of the Imperiai throne bolds a dctitious 
importance m history as the peg on which a contest of principles 
waa hung by later ages. Long after the quarrel between Lothair 
and Frederick was forgotten, tho war-cries of Gwelf and 
Ghibolline resounded in the streets of the Italian citiee, and 
rallied the partisans of causes ba yet unborn. But in the time 
of HonoriuB, the duel waa a personal onSj which indirectly 
involved the Pope, but in which no clash of principles can be 
traced, except a vague antagonism between tho clericalism of 
Lothair and the sturdy independence of Frederick. 

Before Honoriue died, ho was forced reluctantly to sanction 
the formation of the kingdom of Naples by Roger of Sicilyp who 
had succeeded m making himfielf Duke of Apulia in spite of the 
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perai&tent Dppositioti of Pope, The eheereat aeca^eitj? bad 
brooght Honorma to the recognitioii of tho Neapolitan monaroby, 
for ho foalised the danger to the Papacy which it threatened, 
and his successors had frequent cause to regret the sanctieji 
which established a riv^al power in Bouth Italy and a natural foe 
at their gates. 

On the death of Honorltis m 1130, the dual ism which had 
grown up during bh reign broke out into schiam. The Gwelf 
candidate, Peter Pierleonip stood face to face with a Gbibelline 
rivalt Gregory of St, Angelo. Peter Fierleoni^ who took the 
name of Anaclete 11., was a reuiarkable person, and he deferred 
a better chance of auceess. He had been trained for the 
Papacy by his father^ and he showed his astuteness by the pains 
which he took to secure the atlianoe of the Frangipanip whose 
adhesion meant ascendancy in Rome. But his Jewish origin 
was against him: anthSemitic feeling was leas strong in Italy 
than elBewherOp hut it gave to his opponent an overwhelming 
ascendancy in Europe. Besides, Gregory had on his side the 
advantage of priority of electioUp and in Eeniard of Clairvauii 
he found a ohampion whose personal influence alone ontweigbed 
any claims which could be advanced by Anaclete. To complete 
the drawbacks which threw Anaclete at the outset on to the 
toalug aidct the Qwside faction of the Normans deserted hlmp 
and thus threw him on to the mercy of Roger of Sicily. 
Accordingiy^ at the Council of Rheims, where Anaclete wae 
excommunicated by Innocent England, France^ and Spain 
signified their assent through the agency of Bernard of Clair^ 
vanKn 

Tho echism waa the ottenslble pretext of two expeditions 
into Italy by the Emperor Lot hair, in both of which he showed 
hie incompetencep and in neither did he effect any eolution of 
the crieic. In the earlier expedition of 1132 he threw away a 
magnificeut opportunity by rejecting the petition of Anaclete for 
an impartial synod, In which LothaSr might have played the 
part which Henry 111* played at Sntrl. Instead of acting as 
arbiter in the struggle. Loth air identified himself with the 
intcresta of Innocent 11.^ allowed the Frangipani to betray Rome 
into his hande, and in 1133 had himself crowned by the 
Ghihelline Pope in St. PeterV. But the power of Anaclete in 
the south made it impoe&ible for the Emperor to stay in Italy^ 
and soon after hh return, be was followed in flight by the Pope 
who had crowmed him. 

The second expedition of Lethoir in 113? was leas abortive 
than the firsL In the interval, circun^stances had changed in 
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hie favour. Ha had beconiB reconciled with the Hohenataufen 
brotheiB in Germany, whiJe in Italy the geniuB of Barnard of 
ClairvaiiK had been at work with striking rebults. Pisa, Milan, 
and North Italy threw themselves unreservedly on to the side of 
Innocent, and Roger of Apulia alone remained loyal to Anaclete. 
Incited by Bernard's invocation, Lothair descended on Bene- 
vento, and subdued it in the name of the Holy Roman Empire, 
Leavmg St, Bernard to convert Rome from its allegiance to 
Anaclete, he pressed on towards the South and drove Roger out 
of Apulia. At this juncture Anaclete died, and the Bchism 
practically came to an end. When, in 1139, the Latorau Council 
announced ita close, Roger of Sicily and the Pierleoni were the 
only exception E to the general unanimity in favour of Innocent II, 
Roger elected Victor IX. to cany on the opposition of Anaclete, 
but the victorious Ghibellinea treated him as negligible, and 
ercoujinunicated hla patron. The Pierlooui were ignominiously 
boiight off, but the Normans offered battle. The episode which 
followed was characteristic of the history of the Italian 
Kormans, Roger’s aon took Innocent prisoner; then knelt 
before his captive to impose upon him the terms of a conqueror. 
Roger required hia instant releaso from the spiritual ban, and 
his eonfirmatioa of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The proud 
eubmissioii of the Pope and the deferential dictatorship of the 
King were the recurring incidents of a drama which repeats itself 
intermittently throughout medlteval history. But the occasion 
was unique; that which the Popes had dreaded ever aince the 
first coming of the Normans had come to pass. Their ascendancy 
in South Italy was no longer unrivalled, and Benevento alone 
remained to them of the rich dominions which had been the pride 
of their forefathers. 

But a deeper calamity was at hand, and, in the face of more 
deadly miafortunes, the Popes had little leiaurc to mourn the 
loaa of their ascendancy in the South. Two years after the 
pact with Roger, Innocent was faced with an insignificant 
disturbance, which produced one of the most momentous criaea 
of Papal history. A small provincial diaputo with the offending 
city of Tivoli, and the temperate action of Innocent in racing 
the walls of the little town instead of destroying it altogether, 
led to an attack of the Roman populace on the Pope The 
revolt grew to alarming propertione, and reached its height in 
September, 1143, when the death of Innocent diverted it Into a 
new channel. But hitherto there had been nothing very die- 
tinctive or particularly ominous about the rebellion which 
bad many a parallel in past history, and showed no peculiar 
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features to diBtinguiBh it from others of the sanie kind. Bat 
after the death of the Pope^ new forces joined themselvee to the 
old, and the time-honoured lawleeaneBs of Rome found a fjeah 
outlet in the new intelleetual democrat] e movement which 
emanated &oui the schools of Paria 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE republican MOVEMENT, a.d. U2S.11T0 

M ental ajctivity has n6Ter found a wider or met 

with a readier enthaeiaem, than in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. Thanks to the regetieration of the Papacy, 
Europe was Epiiitiially awake na it had never been before, and 
any appeal to the higher nature of man oould be sure of a 
unique opportunity. 

There are divoiBities of gifts but the same epirit^' The 
same fervour which sent Hay mend of Toulouse to the CruBades 
sent Robert of Mo1§me into the wilds to found the first Cister¬ 
cian monastery. The extravagant ecclesiasticism of Eernanl'.^f 
Cl^rvaux has its counterpart in the revolutionary dming of 
Abelard. Mysticism and speculatioa sprang from the same 
root; the ardour of faith was one with the ardour of criticism. 
The universal quickening brought to the surface all the con- 
tradictione which underlay the Btructure of mediffiva] society; 
in the relentless light of the now appeal to reaBon, half of the 
world found itself at enmity with the other half, and principles 
which had hitherto not seemed inconsistent suddenly displayed 
themselves in the sharpest antagoniem^ 

It was only to be expected that the new spirit of inquiry 
should turn it* sword inwards. The Papacy, from which it 
largely emanated, became the object of its attack. In creating 
an efficient clergy, Hildebrand had unmtentionally armed a 
body of criticB, and in placing ecclesiastical afiairs in the fore¬ 
front of Kuropoan interest, he laid the now Papacy open to the 
full brunt of attack. The stronghold of the new movement in 
its iDtellectuoI aspect was PariSj where scholar* of all nations 
and every degree came together to enjoy the practice of the 
dialectic method, which had been revived by the first of the 
illnstnoua profeseors of Paris, William of Champeaux, and 
his disciple Abelard The freedom and unrestraint which 
eharacteriBed the informal discussions of the school* of Paris 
naturally evoked the opposition of conservative Churchmen^ 
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wbo tbe new queBtioniDg spirit^ and snspected the whok 

tenor of secular learning. Foremost among tbom was Bernard 
of Clairvaui — the oracle of Europe*'—whoi^e individual piety 
and unueuai girt of personality mado him the supreme influence 
in Europe. It was he who had put an end to the schiem of 
1130, and one Pope at least owed his pontificate eniiroly to the 
fact that ha was his Mend. He stood for everything which 
Abelard lived to oppose—tradition, orthodoicyj and the extreme 
limit of aao^rdotal power. He was the foremoet repreeentative 
of a large clasB of humanity for whom Fpeculation has no charm^ 
and free discussion no attraction. If there was anyone whom 
he hated worse than Abelard it was his ardent young pupil. 
Arnold of Brescia, who was destined to become the political 
exponent of his maeter's views, ft was Arnold who carried the 
contests of the schools into the region of facts i his career forme 
the immediate link between Paris and Rome. 

In Italyi the intelloetual movement took another forra^ and 
the philDSophleal contests of Paris were supplanted by the legal 
controversies of Bologna. The renaissance of Roman Law began 
oven earlier than the pbiiosopbical movement, and the schools 
of Pavia and Bologna were organised in the eleventh century^ 
before the schools of Paris bad grouped themaeivea round their 
teachers. Throughout the Bark Ages the study of Roman 
law had survived side by side with the early development of 
oocleeiosticol Canon law. There was at first no rivalry between 
the two syetems; in the contest of the eleventh century between 
the Papacy and the Empirej both sides alike ransacked the 
texts of ancient Rome for legal weapons. Imcrius, the famous 
exponent of Justinian, began his career as the prot^g^ of the 
Countess Matilda;; but he found no difficulty in afterwards 
obtaining the patronage of her opponent^ Henry V. His lectures 
at Bologna showed at first neither Gwelf nor Ghibelline colour, 
and it was not until 1118, when he took up the cause of the 
anti-pope, that his politics becatne identified with the echool of 
law which he profwsed. From that moment the civil juristji 
began to interpret Roman law in the interests of the Empire^ 
while the Canonists became oponly hostile. The legal contest 
became merged in the great European duel, and it introduced 
new combatants; it sharpened the points of the weapons 
which on both sides had become blunt^ with long usage. The 
continual eqeountere of the two Byateme increased the vigour 
of both. The civil law was not allowed to out^tfip its rival, and 
even in their texts the Canonists recognised no defeat. The 
** Closearies" of the civilians were eou^ntod first with the 
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** Codes ” of Tvo of ChartreE, and later by the famoos Dccretom 
of Gratinn which appeared about 1142. 

Th&TOTival of Roman law, in addition to the support which 
it gave to the Imperial principle, had a further effect of iramenBe 
importance in the history of papal Roma It brought the past 
once more into vi^id contact with the present The study of 
the co^l©B led men back to the study of the ciide life of ancient 
Romo. The extanBion of the Caesarean ideal produced a re- 
actlob in favour of the repubUoau principle. The Homans bad 
watched with jealous interest the acquisition of freedom by the 
cities of North Italy during the Investiture wor: why should 
Piea and Genoa be free w'hile Rome was in bondage Which of 
the Northern cities could base their clum to republicim liberty 
on such a pn«t as that of Rome? The disturbauces connected 
with Tivoli grew into a civic revolution. How it happened—at 
what moment the now republican cry began to blend with the 
familiar shouts of rival factions—is unknown to ub, owing to 
the obscurity of the annals^ All that la recorded is, that at a 
given moment the Indignant Romans hastened to the Capitol 
and revived the Senate, 

The peculiar socia) conditionE of civic Romo were mainly 
reaponaible for the unique character of the republican movement. 
For^ unlike the Tuscan and Lombard cities, the burgiier class 
had hitherto been entirely insignifioant in Rome. All the civic 
power, as well as the delegated authority of the Popot hi 
the hands of Lbe ariitocraey, the consuls of the city, and the 
capitani of the campagna. The ordinary citizen had no political 
status other than that which be derived from his place in the 
military organisation. The disabilities of the burgher class 
were shared by the lesier nobility, and, as in England^ the two 
claaseB, socially distinct, came more and more to amalgamate 
their political Interesta. Just at the moment of crisis. In 
September 1143, Pope Innocent- died, and was succeeded by a 
pupil of Abelards Celestine II.* who reigned only a few month a 
His successor, Lucius II., tried in vain* with the help of Roger of 
Sicily, to stem the tide of Republicanism. He appealed to the 
uncrowned Emperor Conrad of Pranconiap who had succeeded 
his rival, Lothah, in 1138, but tho respoaee was aon^commlttal 
and unsatisfactory. Conrad sympathised with Lucius, but he 
had no time or energy to spare for Italy at the moment. In 
spite of his lukewarmness, Lueiue laid siege to the Capitol, but 
a blow on the head from a falling etone out abort big enterprising 
career^ and left his cause in the hands of a weak and saintly 
disciple of Bernard of Clairvaux. The election of the monk 
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Engenius IfL (1145-1153) waa the unaccountable effect of St 
Bernard 'a influence, but e^;en his patron trembled for hia caiue 
when he hezini of hie appointments 

Eugenios was couseeratod at Far fa, where b© collected a 
contingent of iraaaals to march against Eeme. But he was 
half-hearted^ and after excommunicating Jordan Pierleoni, who 
had been elected Patriciue of the Senate, the popular party 
brought him to terma. At Chrietuio^, 1145, he signed a treaty 
which pledged him to recognise the constitution, on condition 
that the Patiicina waa removed and the Prefect replaceds The 
Senate was to receive investiture from the Pope^ and to rule in 
accordance with this constitution recently drawn up. As far as 
a paper constitutton can go^ the scheme of 1145 was not without 
ita merits, and it seemed as if a modus vivendi for the Pope and 
the Senate had been founds But the situation was really im- 
posHtble, for Papal and Communal government were not merely 
co-ordinate systems, they were also antagonistic, and it waa 
inconceivable that they could cocxlsC while neither propoaed 
to give place to the Other. The old and unworthy jealousy of 
Rome for the town of Tivoli stilJ smouldered, and Eugeniue 
failed to satisfy it by the deetmetiem of the city walls. On the 
other hand, the partisans of the Pope, the nobles and the 
clergy^ hated the Senate, and jeered at the forms of republican 
government. EugentuB waa ultimately driven to eecape to 
France, 

At tbo sainc moment, Arnold of Brescia appeared in Rome, 
and began to preach hia version of the dootrines of AbeiarcL 
The moment was felicitous: his preaching caught the ear of 
Rome, and hia worda wore quoted as oracles. Among hia enemies 
Arnold was already a marked man. He had bean condemned 
by the Lateran Synod of 113ft for inciting the opposition to the 
Bishop of Ilia own city. Ho had won notoriety by supporting 
Abelard at Sens in his achoiostic tournament oguhist the world- 
famed Bernard. From that moment the hostility of the eamt 
of Clairvauic dogged the impetuous Arnold with relentless per- 
flietence. He was first confinod to a monastery, and on hia 
release he waa expelled from Paris. He was hunted out of 
Zurich which for a time gave him refuge, and Cardinal Guido 
of Bohemia was warned against him in the strongest terms. 
-'Arnold of Erefioia, whose speech is honey but whose teaching 
ia poison, who bears the bead of a dove but the sting of a 
aerpent, whom Brescia drove forth, who is abhorred by Rome, 
banished by Franco, denounced by Germany, and whom Italy 
refuses to receivoi b, it is saidi with you; take care that he 
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does not injora the re&pect due to your office: to favour him 
moai^g oppoaition to the comiiLands of the Pope and of GocL 
Tbit is St Bernard'B deecription of the refugeej who appeared 
La Rome with dramatic Buddennesa aa the apostle of the re- 
pnblicaa movement In spite of a certain EiemblaDce of order 
and macbineiyt the Roman detnocracy^ ae he found it^ was chaotic 
and diflunitod^ prCEBing blindly towards an unforeseen goal, and 
entirely lacking in consistency and organiBation, It was foxa- 
doomcd to failure by its association with the dead past: founded 
on a ruiup and shaped on an imaginary prototype, it was at the 
best a fantastic caetle In the sir- Arnold of Broficia in id hie 
finger on the seatlmentEility which underlay the movement and 
diverted it into the definite obaonel of his own particular creed- 
Ha seized upon the popular refientment of the papal policy, and 
used it as a bnef against theOregorian hierarchy. He preached 
agsioBt temporal power in all its forme: the clergy were all to 
be poor—all to be equal; the Church was to divest herself both 
of territorial and of political rights and interests. 

la 1148 Eugeniue came back to Italy and excommunicated 
Arnold. In retaliation, the Romans, turning a deaf ear to Si 
Bernard's exhortations, appealed to Conrad, but they were no 
more successful in that quarter than the Pope bad been. Conrad 
was not statesman enough to realise that^ as arbiter between the 
two partiesp be was master of the situation. He allowed him¬ 
self to be detained in Germany till 1161, when his death saved 
him the trouble of making up his mind. He was succeeded by 
bis greater brother, frederickp whose accession was hailed with 
delight by the Commune. But the Romans were doomed to dis¬ 
appointment. With a strange mental confueicn between the 
catchworde of Ciasarean despottBm and civic democracy, they 
informed Frederick that he was the fountain of law and the 
supreme lawgiver, but he must be careful not to overlook the 
fact that his pow??r emanated from the Roman people and their 
represen tat Ivfij the Senate. Frederick, in reply, laughed at the 
pretensionB of the Senate and made a treaty with Eugenins, 
promising to maintain the Dominium Temporale in return for 
his Imperial Coronatlen* In the same year (U53> Eugcpius HI. 
died at Tivoli, leaving the pontificate to AnaataBius IV., who 
lived peaceably with the Senate for a few months, then followed 
his pradecesBor to the grave. 

The pontificate which followed restored to papal hlBtorj the 
lustre and distinction which the preceding generation had lacked. 
In Hadrian IV. we have a master-mind once more at the head 
of aflairs. England has every retEon to bo proud of the soUtaij 
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Engliflh Pope: his sanitf^ tis inborn ruling meticict, and hie 
robust met bod 9 in diplomacy stamp him the traditional 
Englisbman of the best type. And yet, aa an iudiTidmil, 
Hadrian owed v'ery li ttle to hie native land. The eon of a poor 
prieet at St. AlbanSr Nicholas Ereakspere lef^ home in hm boy¬ 
hood, and begged hia way to France^ where he eventually becatne 
Mor of St Rufus^ near Arles. He is described as attractive, 
cultured, and eloquent^ evidently one bora for success without 
much struggle in attaining it 

Aa Pope. Hadrian abandoned the policy of compromise with 
the Senate. Ho saw at once that the hollow friendship between 
IrreconcEablea was not worth the cost of preserving it He 
therefore appealed to Frederick for the expulsion of Arnold of 
Brescia, not as a suppliant^ but as one who claimed the fulfil* 
ment of an undisputed obligation. The Commune^ in retalia- 
tloUi appealed to WilHam of Sicily, who ravaged Benevento and 
Latlum In the name of the anti-clerical party. The a^sasfiina¬ 
tion of a Cardinal in the Via ^acra gave Hadrian the opportunity 
for which hfl had been waiting. He euddenly paraiyeod the 
forces of democracy by laying the city under an LnterdicL 
Easter was approaching, and the auepension of the Saenunonte 
produced a panic which swept the Republican movement away. 
When the fourth day of the Holy VVet^k passed without 3fa4St 
the people rose against the Senate in a fronsy of religious 
hatred. Hadrian refused to move until they went one step 
further, and only after the banishment of Arnold of Ereeoia, 
after nine yeane of leadership in the city, wa^ the dreaded 
interdict romovccL 

Thus^ in 1155, when Frederick Hohenstaufen set out for his 
first expedition to Rome^ Hadrian IV. eeemed to be In a etrong 
position. It was well for the Papacy that it woe ao, fur the 
situation eh owed clear signs of trouble to come. Frederick 
Barbarossa, the hero of German history, was the strongest of the 
great Emperors, His vision of the Empire was as lofty as Hilde¬ 
brand's conception of the Papacy: he was mighty in war and 
preeminent in leadership. His first meeting with Hadrian in* 
dicated the attitude w'Mch be intended to adopt towards the 
Papacy. He came to Nepi, swearing to keep the peace newly 
ratified at Cone tan ce. He smrondcred Arnold of Brescia who 
had fled to him for protocHon* But he withheld the customary 
act of bomago which his predecessors had never failed to yield ; 
he would confer benefits on the Pope, but be would not hold 
his stirrup; he would embrace him as Father in Ood, but be 
would not serve him as his matiH The conetenmtiOn which 
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this attitude produced amobg hie foUowere obliged him after* 
wards to submit, but the mcldent does not lose its significance 

thereby. , « w 

At Sutri EVederick was met by the envoys of the Bepuhlic, 
which was determined to die bard. The Emperor received their 
loyal protests with cold contempt, and ansa’ored their pompous 
eloquence with curt commoneense. Otto of Freising pvea the 
substance of Frederick's speech: "Wilt thou know where the 
ancient glory of thy Rome, the dignified severity of thy Senate, 
the valiant chastity of knighthood, the tact ice of the camp and 
invincible military courage have gone? All are now found 
among us Germans; all bave been transmitted to us with the 
Empire. We are tby consuls, with us n thy Senate; thy legions 
are here." It needed only Frederick's occupation of the Leonyua 
and bis Coronation in June of the eame year to revive the dying 
dame of the democratic movement. Roofiod to fury by their 
exclusion from the ceremony in St Peter'e. the Roman mob 
attacked the Imperial camp, possibly with the hope of releasing 
their hero Arnold from the Emperoris custody. All day long 
the siruggle lasted on tbo bridge of SL Angelo, and the vigour of 
the Republic requires no stronger proof than is afforded by its 
spirited defence, which finally forced Frederick to retire without 
BO much as entering the city proper. The victory had not been 
won without coat. A thousand Romans had boon kiUed or 
drowned, and two hundred more wore prisonere in the Imperial 
camp. The Pope pleaded for tboir release, but their fellow- 
citisens refused to abandon the struggle. Victory cost them 
also the life of Arnold of Brescia. His execution darkens the 
CSrieer of Frederick Barbaiosaa, but it is neither remarkable 
nor without justification. While Arnold lived the spirit of 
Roman democracy bad ite eipresaicn in his winged words, and 
gained impetus from the force of bis personality. With him 
died the Roman Republic, with all its pathetic aepiralions, its 
ludicrv'us pretension, and its genuine seeking after progress. 
An estimate of Arnold of Brescia must necessarily be compara¬ 
tive. Ho 1 b the first of the series of hero-rebels who have 
sacrificed their lives for the freedom of Italy. As such he forms 
a connecting link between the old and the new^not, like Hilde¬ 
brand, between the two eras of the Uiddle Ages, but between 
the ancient and modern world. In one aspect, he is the pro¬ 
duct of the Investiture struggle—the opponent of liierarchical 
power—^and in another, he is the forerunner of modem Italy. In 
many respects ho compares favourably with those who took up 
the cause in later generatioos. Ha was more sane than Savona- 
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rolii, more patriotic than Riejni, and broader and clearer in hia 
ainiB than PoTcaro, There waa real ground for the inetinct 
which coupled his name with the liberal movement of 1662'— 

VxvA ii pap*:, non le I 

Viva Amoldo da Brucu^ 

Viva Q Oleio liberals I ^ 

By the death of its leading apirit the Roman Republic waa 
cmabed, never to be revived with the same loftinCEfl of purpoes 
or the same purity of aim. Before long Frederick had reason to 
repent of hia victory t in the spirit of Roman freedom he had 
overthrown the enemy of the Pope rather than his own. He 
had been fighting the baUles of the Papacy as eurely as Pepin 
or Charles^ with much lees advantage to himeelf. Moreover, his 
campaign in Italy had been peeuliarly abortive: after wander¬ 
ing aimlessly in the south, reclaiming the allegiance of the 
Campagnat the ravages of fever caused him to hurry north, 
without striking a blow against Sicily or retaliating on Home. 
He took leave of Hadrian at Tivoli, leaving the Roman prieoners 
in his handa, with the understanding that the Pope should com¬ 
plete the campaign in their joint intercflyi against William of 
Sicily. But Hadrian wag not the man to $ncriijce the Papacy in 
the intereats of the Enupire, and as soon as Frederick was out of 
aigbti he showed bis intention to play hie own hiui'i After a 
vain endeavour to 3 tir up a revolt against William in Apulia^ he 
first ofiended Frederick by allying himself with the G^reeks, in 
contradiction of the ter me of the Treaty of Constance; he then 
further roused the Imperial indignation by coming to terms with 
the Duke of Sicily + and investing him with Sicily, Apulia and 
Capua aa fiefs of the Papacy* The alliance with WiUiam was 
the stepping-stone to peace with Rome: what remained of the 
Republican party was won over by the gold and the thraats of 
Sicily—a farther cauee of irritation to Frederick, who resented 
hifl own exclusion from the terms of the peace* 

There were further causes which contributed to the accumu¬ 
lation of giievancea. The various ^>omte at issue eoncoraing 
Matilda's legacy were still unsettled : the Inveatiture contest bad 
left many debateable problems behind it The alliance with 
Sicily imd Infringed Imperial rights : the peace with Rome was, 
in some unknown particuiars one-eided. There was+ moreover, 
the eternal and inevitable aritagoniam between a strong Emperor 
and fl strong Pope, and the conUicting abeclutism of the two 
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theories which they ropreMnted. But the immediate cause of 
dispute was a verbal iDdij^cretloQ in a letter of protest from 
Hadrian, cfccoaioned by the robbery of a Swedish Bishop by 
some Burgundian knights. The Pope wrote a strong decumentp 
reminding Frederick that he owed his Empire to the Papacy, and 
making use m an unguarded moment of the technical word^ 
Beneficiumt^ or fief, to define the position in which the Em¬ 
pire stood to the Papacy. The Cardinal legatee, who bore the 
document, narrowly escaped deatbi and Cardinal Roland—^the 
future Alexander III,—fearlessly undertook its defence, asking 
with poignant logic ‘^Tf not from the Pope, from whom does he 
(the Emperor) hold hia Empire The answer, expressed in an 
indignant Imperial manifesto, was—^* FTom God alone our king¬ 
dom and Empire emanates The German party among the 
Cardinals forced Hadrian to apologise, and a enbeeqnent letter 
explained that the word Eeneficiutn had been med in a 
general and not a legal sense^ But it was tee lat^ for Fred¬ 
erick had meanwhile prepared an expedition against Italy^ and 
Milan had already snrrendcrod. At the Diet of RoncagUa in 
1158 the jurists of Bologna defined the Imperial power in terms 
of Justinian absolutism, which caused the towns and the Popes 
to draw together in resistance. Their alliance wae still further 
cemented by the attempt of Frederick to pnt juridical theory 
into practice in demanding feudal due^ from the whole of Italy. 
Loud was the outcry throughout the land, and loudest was the 
romonetranee of the Pope, who pleaded for ecclesiastical liberty 
in aU eeoular as well as religioua things. Hadrian rcalit^ed that 
all the results! of Bildebrand's efibrts were at stake, and his un- 
coiapromUing attitude of resistance does credit to his character 
and statesmanship. But in focussing the quarrel on the qiice- 
tion of temporal power, he imoonflciously euggeeted an alliance 
between the Imperial pEirty and the eurvivoiiB of the Republican 
movement Now was the moment for Frederick to regret the 
execution of the great republican, and when he sought for 
countor^arguments to hurl against the papal protest, he found 
them in the worde of Arnold of Brcacia- WTion ho announced 
that all Church property wae the gift of kings^ and that Bishops 
owed feudal obligations like other vassals, the Arnoldists ap¬ 
plauded him. In anewor to tho Popc^fi claim to have sole 
authority in the city of Rome, Frederick replied: Since by 
the will of God, T am and call myself Homan Emperor, 1 should 
only bear an unmeaning title did I allow the fioveroignty over the 
city of Romo to pass out of my hands ™ His ou&wer found an 
echo in the Beaate, which sprang to life again at the revival of 
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its doctrinoB. ConBwjucDtlyt tii6 y6BT 3159 law an alliascfl 
t!i6 Einpwor and tha Romans, who had stood faca to 
face in implacable hostility, across the dead body of Arnold, 
Ices than four years before. 

Hadrian was Bpared the necesBity of confronting the now 
situation, for he died Boon after the alliance was formed. His 
failure to complete the destniction of the Senate testifies rather 
to the surprising stability of the Republican movement than to 
the inadequacy of his methods. He had steered the papal for¬ 
tunes faithfully and skilfully through a crisis, and ttniike other 
men who won their way to the Papacy from the lowest rank of 
society he spent himself as Pope in disinterested self-sacrifice. 
In fortifying papal cities and in patronising the provincial no¬ 
bility be had laboured for the future, and his plaint^ which is 
recorded by hie follow-En|jliBhnian, John of Salisbury, is a 
genuine piece of autobiography i " Oh that I had never left my 
native land England, or the convent of St, Rufus. Is there else¬ 
where in the world a man so miserable as the Pope? I have 
found BO much hardship on the papal throne that all the bitter¬ 
ness of my past life Beems sweet in comparison.” 

The death of Hadrian was followed by a schism, with its 
usnal undignified accompaniments. The first Pope to be pro¬ 
claimed was Roland of Sienna, who as Aleiander HI. stands out 
among mediBBval Popes as one of the group upon whom the 
mantle of Gregory VII- hod fallea. The pontifical robe was 
literally torn from hie abouldeirs by Cardinal Octavian, who was 
in turn divested of it by a supporter of Roland’s. Another 
mantl e was, however, produced by Octavian's chaplain, and the 
would-be Pope hurriedly decked himaelf with it, spoiling^ its 
solemn effect, however, by putting it on ineido out. Cardinal 
Octavian, of the House of Crascentius, was the head of the 
German party in Rome^ and therefore sure of Frederiek’s 
support Moreover, he waa good-looking, generous, and popular 
with the lower clergy and the democracy. But he was over¬ 
shadowed by the higher qualities of his rival, who had on hk 
side the allegiance of the higher clergy, and the alliance of the 
Lombard towns and of Sicily. Bol and was consecrat ed Atesan dor 
III. at Ninfa in September, 1159, and in October, Octavian took 
the name of Victor IV, at the adjacent monastery of F^a. In 
1160, Frederick, as it was expected, confirmed Victor IV. at the 
Council of Pavia. Alexander, from his beadquorters at Ana^i, 
declared war in the traditional manner by excommunicating 
both the Emperor and the Pope of his choice. 

Rut qeitber Frederick nor Victor was seriously affected by 
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the fulmmatioD. The Emperor was engaged m hie tnomentoue 
campaign againet the Lombard cities, And hk prot^g^ waa with 
him. In their abaence Alexander managed to gain a atrong 
position in the eontb and the elements of a party in Bo me. But 
Frederick's victorieg of 1161 turned the tidOp and in January^ 
1162p Alexander was obliged to turn to the la&t resort of a 
haraseed ponttS^—flight to FranoOp Frederick meanwhile eoui' 
pieted hia Lombard conquests bj the destruction of Milan, and 
carried Victor IV. with him to Germany* But Victor wclb a 
failure in Germany^ bis aouthem paces failed to charm the 
Teutonic people or to compensate for the weakness of his case, 
Mnding him ueeicss^ Frederick sent him back to Italy with 
Rainold of Cologne aa an escort. Soon after his retiiirip ho died 
and was snccceded ns anti-pope by Paschalia IlL^ the nominee 
of Eainold. The part of anti-pope was a difficult one to pLay, 
and it was very seldom filled conspicuously. The career of 
Pafichnlifl IIL was as fthortive as that of bis predecessor Victor 
and his successor ColLixtus^ The energy of Alexnnder stands 
out in sharp contrast to the inefficiency of his rivals. Rome 
gradually veered round again, and in 1185 the position of 
Aloaiander seemed assured. But early in the nc^t ycar^ the 
news of a great German victory at Monte Porzio revived the 
consternation in the city. This time it waa no dilatory skirmish, 
but ft Ecrioufi German invasion. At the news of Frederick's 
advance on the city, the Pope wept and took refuge in the 
Cclcsseum* A euccessful attack on St. Peter's brought the 
Rom an a to terms with Fpedoriclc The Senate had not forgotten 
the Emperefe former goodwill towards the republican party and 
thankfully accepted Imperial inveBtitiire. Alexander^ Ending 
himself faced by the same combination which bad overwhelnied 
Hadrian, fled for his life. He was laet soon at Circe in the 
dipguise of n pilgrim, whence he fled to Benevento and after¬ 
wards to Tupculum. 

Everything seemed to lie at the mercy of Barbarossat but 
with dramatic suddenness, which is characteristic of the timeSt 
the situation was reversed by an epidemic of malaria. The 
heroes of the iuvinciblo army were struck down with terrible 
rapidity, and Rome itself woe decituated. Thomas of Canterbury, 
now the foremost man in England^ w*rote to congratulate 
Alexander on *'the dostruetion of Sennacherib's host^ But 
with wonderful tenacity, Frederick resolutely prolonged his 
campaign in the north. In spite of the Emperofa successes 
against the cities, the wisdom of Alexander held fast to the 
alliance of the Papacy w Itb the spirit of civic freedom. It was 
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a Hur* path to victory^ for it was based od the principle to which, 
itiofa than to any othert the Papacy has owed its stability. 
Emancipation waa the keynote of the new age—the idea in the 
air^ with the inevitable sanction of the future. To identify it 
with the papal fortunes—to capture it, and adapt it to the papal 
idea—was the policy of Alexander, in which he was foUowed by 
all the suocesaful Popes of aU the ages. It often demanded an 
infinity of patience^ for the forces of establiehed custom die 
hard, and the new idea winB ita way very slowly, Alexander 
had to watch the hero-Emperor win his cycle of victories before 
the groat defeat of Legnano asenred for ever the freedom of the 
Lombard cities. 

MeanwbilOj Alexander bad wandered from place to place in 
the south, reaping aome advantages, but on the whole playing an 
apparently losing game. For the first time since the days of 
St Gregory, afiairs connected with England appear in the fore¬ 
front of papal policyp The quarrel between Henry IL and 
Thomafi Beoket was now at its height, and the gold of the royal 
coHera was poured into Rome in the vain hope of conciliating the 
Pope. Harassed as he was on ah sides, Alexander refused for a 
moment to lower hia standard to meet Henry's convenience. He 
recognised in the English King an antagoniet who could conceiv¬ 
ably be crushed at a blow, but never bent from hie purpose by 
conciliatory methods. When in 1170 he was at Tusculum, hard 
pressed by the Emperor^a vicegerent, Christian of Maint^ he heard 
of the murder of Becket in Canterbury Cathedral The effect of 
the EngUsh King's act of sacrilege grew more sharply defined 
when the next phase of the content began. At the moment, 
Alexander bewailed the loss of a truety servant without realising 
that the influence of Thomas of Canterbury was greater in hie 
“ martyrdom than in his Ufa Every pilgrim who took the road 
through the Kentish byways, “the holy blissful martyr for to 
seek,^^ in the course of the next three hundred years^ recalled the 
iniquity and the humiliation of the English King who had dared 
to oppose the will of St Peter. 

The victory of Legnano waa sealed by the peace of Venice. 
The final settlement was, however^ preceded by a secret treaty, 
framed at Anagni, between the Pope and the Emperor^ in which 
the Emperor undertook to concede all the privileges which he had 
denied to Hadrian in return for the removal of the ban. The 
allied cities had good reason to euapect treachery, but Alexander 
kept faith with them at Venice, where the envoys of the cities 
appeared for the first time beside the Pope and the Emperor, at 
the first international Congress of European history. Put the 
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P&ace of Venice was, of courae^ the triumph of Alexander. Calixtua 
wae deposed; and the Patrimonj restored Frederick^e claims 
were recognised in Spoleto^ Ancona, and Romagna, and the oitieB 
were granted a six ^ears^ truce, during which their future inde^ 
pendence wa$ granted 

What had become of the Homan Republic f A clauee in the 
treaty, of little apparent importance, gave it ite coup da graca. 
Frederick abandoned his claim to appoint the city Prefect and thus 
left the Pope without a rival in bie eovereignty in the city. The 
Senate could not stand alone; ite independent power had fallen 
with Arnold of Breecia; after the peace of Venice it ceaeed to be 
more than one of the elements of disorder of which the life of 
civic Borne was composed. We are reminded of its existence in 
the survival of strange decorative ofiicofi in the pageantry of the 
Bcnaiasance, and twice again the cry of liberty la heard above 
the chante of the clergy and the war-cries of the noble facrionsi 
though never with the eame ring of einoerity and strength. 
Roman democracy was a lost ideal and civic freedom was never 
attained; but the Papacy lest as much as it gained from its vic¬ 
tory ill the struggle against a spirit which once was real and a 
cause which was not ignoble. 


CHAPTER XV 


CONSOLIDATION OF PAPAL MONAfWJiiY: TEE EPOCH OP 
INNOCENT lit, 

I N apite of the Peace of Venice, tbe Papacy we» still weak 
during the last years of Alexander III. The Rome to 
which he returned in triumph m 1178 showed a bewUderLng 
contempt for the settlement of the Emperori the Pope, and the 
cltiea. The Landgraves of Viterbo refused to abide by the 
EmperoPs deeifiion, and created a new antbpope in epite of him. 
The liateran Council of U78 couhrmod the freedom of the 
Churchy but until his death in 1181, Alexander was absorbed in 
petty wars in the ecclesiastical territory. His death did not 
improve matters. He wae succeeded by three insignidcant 
Popes, who lived and died in exile. Luctus III. (ll8Jdl35) 
endured the hostility of the Romanst and called in Christian of 
Mains to deliver TuBCulum^ which was the objeet of attack. 
The warrlor-Atchbiahop died like a hero before the walls of 
TuBciilum, and Lucius Red to Frederick at Verona. This, how- 
ever, did not mend his fortunes, for he quarxeUed with Barbarosea 
over the question of his son^s coronatiou, and died in the hostile 
Emperor's eamp. Urban HI. (11S5-118T) was equally unfor¬ 
tunate; be stayed at Verona^ and continued to quarrel with 
Frederick—a quarrel which gained added bitterucsa when the 
Emperor married hw son Henry to Constance, the heiress of 
Sicily. This was an intolerable blow to the Papacy^ for the 
popes had grown accustomed to using Sicily ab a buffer between 
the Papacy and the Empire. Urban therefore refused to crown 
Henryp who was promptly sent against Rome by his father. 

In 1187 came the news of the recapture of Jerusalem, which 
had been liberated by the first Crusaders under Urban IT. At 
the same moment. Urban III died and was succeeded by tbs old 
and equable Gregory VTII. From that moment the eyes of 
Christendom turned once more towards the East Gregory VIII. 
thought of nothing else than the recapture of Jerusalem, and 
with that end in view he patched up a peace with Heniy. Hie 
successor, Clement Hl.i broke through the fatal spell of weakness 
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by W'bioh tbQ Pftpj^cy had bdan overcast* Ha was a mas of 
esoi]gy and decisioD j be saw that the Bacrifice of Tusculum was 
necessary to the rostoTation of peace with Borne, and he did not 
beaitate to cany it through, together with the sunenderof many 
papal privileges which weaker Popes bad smuggled to retain* 
The rest of his energies were devoted to the new crusade, which 
was planned on a larger and more splendid scale than the two 
earlier expeditions. It was the heyday of chivaliy and at the bead 
of the enterprise were three of the most conspicuous of mediteval 
heroes, Frederick Barbarossa, Richard C«ur de Lion, and Philip 
Augustus. But the prestige of the Papacy was far lees marked 
than in the time of Urban II. Richard of England, during his 
six months' visit to Tancred of Sicily, refused to viait Romo on 
the ground that there was nothing to be found there but avarice 
and corruption. 

In June, 1190, came the news of the death of Frederick on 
his way to Palestine. The hero-Bmperot had been hated in 
Italy as entbueiasticaliy as he was idolised in Germany. And 
yet Italian history owes more to bis hostility than to the beneEts 
conferred by friendly Emperors, for his wars against the Northern 
citi^ bad stimulated their freedom and endowed them with a 
stability which is unparalleled in European history. 

The son of Frederick waa a lesser man than his father, ei- 
coUing him in barbarity and obstinacy, and substituting a 
cold and cruel daring for the splendid military qualities of 
Barbarossa. Immediately on his accession, Henry set out for 
Rome, but between him and the new Pope strained relations had 
already arisen. Celestinc III., who succeeded Clouient in 1101, 
proved no match for the cunning of the Emperor'dcct. More¬ 
over, be had given Homy a grievance by con6rming the usurper 
Tancred m the kingdom of SicUy, to which Henry's wife was 
the legitimate claimant. Celcstine, therefore, awaited in trepi- 
^tion Henry’s arrival in Roms, and delayed his own consecra¬ 
tion in the hope of postponing the coronation until a more 
favourable moment. This manmuvrc was, hdwever, frustrated by 
Henry s skill m ingratiating himself with the Roman people at 
the expense of the scapegoat city of Tusculum. Urged by the 
Senate, the Pope was obliged to hurry on both the ceremonies • 
two dajH after Henry's ooD&eoTBtionp Tueculum, the home of the 
and the cradle of the TheophyUots, waj ra^ed to the 

gronni 

The reign of Henry VI. was fraught with evil for the Papacy 
The Emperors successes against Tancred revived the nivht- 
Riare of luiioq between Germany and Sicily. Things were np 
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bfltter witliin the Patrimonr. Henry sprinided his German 
officiftU throughout Italy and carded duchies for hie followers 
without scruple or regard for the Pope. In Rome itself, two 
quasi'popular revolutions in 1191 and 1107 changed the form of 
the Senate firat into a Presidency under a Sunmiua Senator, and 
afterwards into an oligarchy composed of tifty.sLX captains. 
Celeatine was old and weary, and Henry’s barbarous Sicilian 
victories in 1100 cloeed his days in tragedy. The moat unat- 
tractive of medijeval Emperors died in 1197, followed to the 
grave within a few months by the Pope whom he had many 
times wronged. 

With the death of Celestine HL papal hietory entem on its 
second brilUant epoch of ascendancy through the dominating 
qualities of an outstanding personality. The talents of Innocent 
III. are only surpassed among the makcre of the Papacy by the 
genius of Gregory VII., and judged by the etandard of actual 
achievement tho pontificate of Innocent stands alone. He 
found the Papacy in 119fl weak and despised, with nothing but a 
magnificent tradition and the memory of great momenta in the 
past to recall the enthusiasm of Christendom for the unity ot the 
spiritual Empire. By the end of his pontificate he had restored 
the papal power to its utmost limits, and he left it oreanisad, 
legalised, controllmg and controlled, to endure until a third 
great name should stand like a sentinel between its culmination 
and decUne. 

Innocent was thirty-seven years old when as Cardinal Lothai 
he became a candidate for the Papacy. He belonged to the im¬ 
portant family of the Dei Conti, and inherited, in addition to 
the influence of an ancient ruling family, the feuds and traJi- 
tiona characteristic of the Roman nobility. He had been 
brought up under the infiusnce of the great legal revival, and 
his education in Paris and Bologna had given him the best 
possible preparation for the special work which it was his as 
Pope to accomplish. He started with three qualities in common 
with Hildebrand, with whom it is natural to compare him; his 
ambition, his energy, and his faith in his ideal The cause of 
hiii greater immediate success, and also of the inferior place 
which he bolds in world-history, was his more limited vision. 
His theories were not lees absolute than those of Hildabrand, 
but he showed more prudence and diplomacy in working them 
out. He could not help detecting the pitfalls and ambushes 
which Hildebrand’s self-confidence would have overridden; his 
activities were therefore more circumscribed. When ho catered 
on his groat task, he was ardent with the disciplined enthusiasm 
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of a man at hie boat Ho began by sotting hia house io otder ; 
be made the city Prefect atibject to himself, and thue eitin- 
gtiiabed what remained of the Imperial poorer in Rome. He 
proceeded to deal with the SenatOp persuading the existing 
Summuif Senator to retire, and arrogating to himself the power 
of choosing a new one by means of a sdf-chosen eleotorp Not 
eatiehed with this, he took away one of its moat important 
ftinofcions, the appointment of the iudges, whom he replaced by 
papal delegatee. 

Beyond the confines of Rome lay tho ^ague and rather 
elastic patrixporiy which Henry VI, had feudalised and carved 
up into German dukedoms. In tho recovery of the papal terri¬ 
tories, national instinct collaborated with Innooenfa efforta. 
On Hanr3^a deaths many of them foil back^ naturally^ to their 
former overlord. Tuscany, Ancona and Ravenna, which had 
been moDOpglUod by Henry's brother Philip and his lieutenant 
Markwaldp surrendered themselvoe instantly, and a Tuscan 
Federation supported him in the reduction of the rest. TbuH, in 
two years. Innocent had restored the patrimony to the limite of 
Pepin's donation, and the only temporal problem which etiU re- 
mained unsolved was that of Rome itselL 

Although Rome and the idea of Rome is the keynote of 
medifevalismp tho city itself waa conspicuously free from the 
spirit of the Middle Ages. As the nominal capital of Christen¬ 
dom^ Home plnys the smallest possible part in the movemonta 
which convulsed medisaval Europe, She contributed little or 
nothing to the CnisadeSp though she reaped from them a harvest 
of profit which practically she ecome hardly to have earned. It 
is impossible to traoo any definite line of development or any 
steadfastness of aim in the history of medheval Rome, because 
she has no civic idea] except that with which the past supplies 
hcrp and no reconstructive force with which to revivify the old 
order to which she clings. It is this peculiar aimlessness which 
exposed ^ Rome to the ravages of so many political epidemic a» 
and which accounts for the prevalence of family feuds—the 
particular evil which confrooted Innocent III. The Orsini re^ 
lations of the late Pope were hostile to the Cbnti, the family of 
Innocent IlL Innocent was accused of nepotism because he 
made over to bis brother Richard a fortross which he had taken 
from the Orsinip and the Poll came forward to oppose him* The 
feud Was taken up by the populacOp which in apite of the movc+ 
ments of the twelfth century etitl retained its character as the 
^‘rabble of plabs.”. A new popular Senate was formed under the 
title of the "*Good men of the Commune Toweia were raised 
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and projectUea flew: Innc^ceot fled+ returned egaiu^ and finally 
gained by bribery the ^ietory which n three years" struggle had 
failed to secure. 

Meanwhile^ in Sioilyj events had oecurred of the greatest 
importance to the future of the Empire. A rebellion againet 
C6nstance and her Infant eon led to an offer of protflction from 
Innocentp at the cost of the investiture of the kingdom. Soon 
after* in 1198, Constance died, leaving the four year-old Frederick 
in the guardianBhip of tho Pope, Innocent*accepted the re- 
aponaibilities of the Regency without counting the coatp and 
ff.nding the turbulence of hit ward’s subjeete too difficult a 
problem to be dealt with at a distanee, be accepted the services 
of the adventurer, Walter of Brienne. Walter was a knight 
eiTEint of a type which was prevalent m the thirteenth century. 
Ha had married Tancred's daughter, and was thus able to put 
forward a clftitu to Sicily through the old Norman line. 
Innocent, in admitting his elaim, certainly overlooked the in* 
terests of Frederick, but ho may have foreseen the greater 
destiny in store for the boy, in which the lesser dignity was 
bound to be merged. 

At the time, however, Frederick remainOLi unthought-of in 
papal tutelage while the great imperial contest which was to 
bring him to his own suigcd round Otto the Gwelph and 
Philip the GbibeUine, Otto of Bavaria was supported by his 
wife’s uncle Richard Coaur de Lion, but the majority of the 
German princes swore allegiance to Philip of Swabia^ the brother 
of Henry VI., who bad the advantages of the Hohenstaufen 
territories and the Mendahip of Philip Augustus of France, 
Between tbesc two men, Innocent had to choose, and in 1201 , 
he formally ratified tho election of Otto, The reasons for his 
choice rested on the baJance of advautagofi to tho Papacy* The 
Papacy was naturally anti-Hohenataufen, for the Hohenstaufen 
aim was to create an heredit^y monarchy by means of the re¬ 
duction of Italy. Moreover, by supporting the weaker candidate 
he was prolonging the contest, amd schism Ln the Empire meant 
advantage to the Papacy. The peieonalities of tho two candi¬ 
dates inchned Innocent in the same directioiL Philip was 
strong and defiant: Otto was weak and aubmisBive, The Capitu¬ 
lation of Neues Ulustratee the aupreme importance of papal re¬ 
cognition to Otto. He was prepared to Bun-ender all right to 
the Exarchate^ Pentapohs, Ancona^ SpoIetOt Matilda’s inhen- 
Unco, and ^^aU other adjacent territories defined In Privilegia 
■inCB LewisInoocent'a next step is difficult to account for: 
Otto was more than compliant^ and Philip actively hoe tile, and 
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yet the papal policy TUidouhtedly begins to veeir round. A pro¬ 
pitiatory letter from Philip was received, and in January, 1206, 
Innocent upbraids John of England for not supporting hia 
kinsman Otto, In the same year Otto was defeated at Cologne, 
and negotiations were openly carried on between Innocent and 
Philip. In 1207, Philip submitted to the Pope’'s termB and wae 
released from tbo ban. In 1203 he was King of the Romans^ 
and victory soemed all but in his grasp, when he wae murdered 
at Bamberg by Otto of Wittelsbach, to whom he had refused bis 
daughter in marriage. The tragedy of Philip's death threw 
Innocent back on his previous policy, and in 1209 Otto V. rO' 
newed the Treaty of Neuss at i^peyer. In this second phase 
Innocent began to make ubc of his prot^gd as a means of extort¬ 
ing further concessions, and the future hostility of the boy 
Frederick hung Like a sword over the head of Otto. 

In October, 1209^ Otto came to Rome tor his coronation, but 
his subjection to the Pope did not increase his popularity In 
Italyp since it mode bribery unnecesaary, and the corotiation 
battle was tiercer than ever in consequence. The coronation 
Itself was barren iu meaning and abortive in resulL Otto bad 
signed away all that made the imperium worth striving forp and 
no sooner had he attained it than be realised the anomaly of bis 
position- Ho therefore took the only way of escape, broke the 
treaty^ and declared himself a Ohibelline. it was on audacious 
volte-face, but hia perjury waa thrust upon him with the Empire. 
The Pope on his aide had to acknowledge the severity of the 
bloWp and in a letter to Philip Augustus the tone in which he 
tolls of the events is unusually humble: ^'It is not without 
shame that I impart to you my fears, for you have ofEan 
warned me”. 

The time was now ripe for the production of Frederick II 
Otto^s position w'aa fairly well established in Italy^ but in Ger¬ 
many he was fast losing ground. At the head of a email force 
Frederick made bis way to Germ any ^ where Innocent's einis- 
sariCB had gone before him to prepare a party. At Bouvines, in 
1214, he met and defeated Otto's armyi with Philip Augustus on 
his side and the Eu^ish against him. In thlSr his lli^tp enter- 
prifiCi Frederick was recognised by the world os a young man of 
great promise and energy. In bis golden buU of 1213 he pro¬ 
mised obedience to the Church, liberty of ecclesiastical elections, 
and the right of appeal to Rome, ^"in consideration for the 
immense and binumerable benedte of bis protector and bene¬ 
factor, Pope Innocent''. He undertook further to cut off Sicily 
in the name of bis son as soon as his own coronation was 
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tiGTectflil So far all was well for Innocent and the Papacy I 
Fred^ick^g attitude was correct and unimpeachable; he was the 
dutiful &oii of the Pope in more than name, and the seal of 
success was upon him. But Ftederiekf the victor of Bouvines, 
had yet to reveal hiuiBelf as Frederick, the wonder of the world. 

The effoct on the Papacy of Innocent^s interference in the 
contest for the Empire was to extend and condrm, on the one 
hand, the tradition of the spiritual Imperiutn^ and dlminiEb, on 
the other hand^ its popularity in Europe. The poems of Walther 
von der Vogelweide, in all their bitterness and earcasni, indicate 
tho feelings of the average German towardi the policy of Inno¬ 
cent Tho theory upon which Innocent^s policy was gtoimded 
is atill more algnidcant. The new metaphor of the two e words 
supplants the older and less extravagant Ejmbol of the two 
lights in heaven. In the time of Gregoryj the Papacy and the 
Empire wore said to coexist as distinct pc wore, tho one greater 
and the other less. In tho time of Innocent, wo road that ^'the 
Pope has two swords; ho keeps for himself the spiritual sword, 
and gives to the Emperor the temporal one: when ho rides bia 
white palfrey the Emperor is compelled to hold bis stirrup 

The Empire, which Innocent regarded as emanating from the 
Papacy, was still in theory world-wide. The temporal sword of 
St. Peter stretched far boy end Italy and Germany to the Umita 
of Christendom, and the epiritua! relationship in its political 
interpretation implied the vassalage of Europe to the !^ee of 
Rome. Sicily, Denmark, and Sweden had already fallen in. 
Sancho of Portugal renewed to Innocent the homage first ren¬ 
dered in 1144. Peter of Amgon+in 1204^ placed his crown on 
the High Altar of St. Peter's, and received it back attached to 
the condition of tribute. Three years later Poland did the same, 
and three Oriontal princoa of Armenia. Bulgaria, and Bervia fol¬ 
io wed. In all tbeso cases it ia important not to overlook tho 
voluntary character of the proffered gubmisslcn. Emphasis is 
too often laid on Innocent's ambitious exactions^ obscuring the 
fact that the nations which submitted gamed in return privileges^ 
spiritual and political, which amply requited them, in their own 
estimation, for tho sacrifice of their in depend enco. The com- 
plmnce of the nations was indeed a misfortune in disguise to the 
Papacy; there is no department of Innocent's policy more im¬ 
mediately successful and ultimately disastrous than his relations 
with England, 

Originating in a question of ecclesiastical etiquette, the 
comparative rights of two bands of monks to elect an English 
Archbishop, a great personal duel emerged between Innoceot 
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and tbe worfit-hated of Eogliflli kings. The incidents of the 
Btmgglep and still more, the conditions of its conclnsion—too 
familiar to rocapitulale hcTo—alienated the heart of a nation 
for ever from Its allegiance to the Papacy. England had until 
now ra tamed a singularly pure and loyal attitude towards the 
papal ideal. Mindful of the debt which she owed to Gregory 
the Great, ebe submitted dutifully to the supreiuacj, in the 
belief that the rsgeiieration of the world was Btill its animating 
impulse. Protestantism was never a part of the English char¬ 
acter. The hostility to papal exactions, which is henceforth 
typical of our history, had ite origin in the shock of contract 
between the Catholic ideal^ as it was possible to conceive it in 
a remote island kingdom, and the temporal policy ivhicb the 
medissYal popes found it necessary to pursue. Thus England 
had eagerly taken up the cause of reform, and the Englieb kings 
had been among the first to respond to the appeal of tho Crusades, 
both of which movements had emanated from the Papacy. 
Innocent^fl great mistake was that be failed to read tbs English 
character or to take the measure of King John. The appoint¬ 
ment ef Stephen Langton, excellent in itself, was dearly bought 
by the Interdict John^s eubmisBion and bnmiliatiou in 1213 
wo^ a Btill more questionable victory. In pronouncing England 
to be a fief of the Papacy, Innocent Ignored the constitutional 
progress w'hieh the nation had mndo under the Norman kings; 
he forgot that the privileges which Henry 11. bad taught the 
nation to cherish bad placed England on a diderent footing from 
Poland and Armenia. Thus, Innocent was soon to discover that 
the humiliation of King John bad not brought England low^ At 
Runnymede, as atConossa, the nobilityi representing the nation, 
Tocoiled from the abasement of the King, and dissoointed itself 
from the consequences of it The essence of the tragedy, from 
the papal point of viow, lay in the fact that in the great consti¬ 
tutional drama of Magna Carta, tho Pope stood side by side with 
John and bis tyranny in the face of the charter of liberties, with 
the first great patriot Churchman at its head. Or, in the words 
of Matthew Paris, " The Bovereign Pontiff, who ought to be the 
source of sanctity, the mirror of pietyp the guardian of Justice, 
the defender of truth, protects such a man f Why does he take 
his part? To engulf the riches of England in tho coffers of 
Roman avarice.'* 

Somothing of the same lack of imagination characterised 
Tnnocont'a dealings with Prance. If he had over-estimated 
King John, he certainly under-rated his rival, Philip Augustus. 
But on the whole, be was more successful in his relations with 
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tbe grenter than with the meaner monarch. In ptmtahing the 
adnltery of Philip with the Iiit 0 Tdiot;, Innocent was certainly 
within hia rigbti- Mareovert he succeeded in effecting a re- 
conclHation between the King and hie repadiated wife. But in 
affairs of policy^ Philip was more resolute tiban in the moral 
sphere. When Innocent tried to interfere in the drat; phase of 
his quarrel with King John^ he was told to mind bis own buBiness, 
for ^‘the Pope has nothing to do with an affair which reete be¬ 
tween kingB^. Philipps letter of protest against the Fope^s 
alliance with Otto of Ernnawick is still more high-handed. "I 
am astonished at your persistence m protecting a prince whose 
family interests make him the enemy of your kingdom. As 
yonr Holiness known well, I regard the elevation of this prince 
to whom you attach youraolf in $o inconsiderate a manner, aa a 
disgrace for all Christian kings. If you persist, 1 shall know how 
to take neceesary stepe.^ The implied threat may or may not 
have had something to do with Innocent's chitnge of front in 
1207, but it waH undoubtedly the warning'" to which Innocent 
Bubsoquently referred in his appeal for Philip's assiatance against 
OttOn 

The ultimate object of Innocent's foreign policy, beyond the 
extension of tbe prerogative, was the hope of umting Europe in 
a new CrUBade. The project wae, however, a failure, the only 
result of which was the conquest of the Eastern Empire, and the 
indehnite postponement of unity between the Eastern and 
WeBtern Churchefl. Innocent a for the Catholic faith mili¬ 

tant was not confined to the East. Nearer home the growth of 
heresy was a symptom of a now danger which threatened 
Catholic unity. Against the Albigen^ian sect of southern France 
the feudal forces of the orthodox north were urged forward by 
papal appeals. The brutality and the terror of the Albigensian 
war burdens the reign, of Innocent with an awful responsibility^ 
He had called out the passionate force of hatred between north 
and south which reveals itself unexpectedly now and again in 
French historyt and he himaelf recoiled from the consequences- 

The appeal from doctrine to arms was characterlatic of 
Innocent Hie mind waa eesontially practical: he chose to 
vindicate the truth on the battle-field rather than in council' 
where others might have used persuaeionj Lmocent enacted 
laws. The resnU of this natural bias of bis mind, comciding as 
it did with the epoch of extreme papal accretion^ was a tendency 
to define and to increase in defining the theory of spu-itual 
power in all its departntente^ We have seen how this affected 
the political relations of the Papacy towards other powers. Since 
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the Pope had established his claim to be pa:rai:noont in Enrepei 
there conld he no mare question of the Emperar% right to elect 
him. Since the time of HUdehrand, the Emperor had entirely 
dropped out of eleotionSp and the Cardinal a, to whom the right 
had fallenp had become more and more important* The great 
difficulty of the twelfth century waa to secure unanimity among 
themp the lack of which produced aerious achiEma^ such as that 
of Alexander IIP and Victor IV,, which had lasted 13 years. 
The third Latcran Council of 117^ decided that the unanimity 
of the Cardinals was neces$ary to election, a canon which pro¬ 
tracted the elections to an inconceiFable length, until the forma¬ 
tion of the conclave at the Council of Lyons in 1274, Supported 
by the Cardin alate the Papacy was safe from any attempt to 
dispute its indopeudence. Strong at the centre, it could diffuse 
etrength in every radius. 

The methcdfi by which the Papacy maintained its sovereignty 
tbrougbout the world owe their origin peculiarly to Innocent the 
Great. His masterly wiedom in promoting the system of central¬ 
isation and avoiding tho dangers of Buzorainty was hie greatest 
achievement. By mnumerablc smaU threads of Icgifllatioiii 
Rome kept in touch with tho farthest provinces of Christendom, 
There was penitentiary reservation for extreme Bins: for certain 
offences absolution had to be sought m Home. The right of 
canonisation was reserved for the Pope under Alexander HI ^ 
Innocent extended this to the power of authenticating reiks. 
In the time of tho Crusades, vows were apt to be mad# im- 
pulaively and tho Cross taken without due thought: exemptions 
and dinpensations could only be given by the Pope himself. 
The Pope alone could convoke and diesolvo cecumenka! couucile. 
Appeali to Rome in questions of jurisdiction increaBod under 
Innoceat'a encouragement, and became a reproach owing to 
their number and Informality. Under Hadrian IV. the right was 
acquired of conferring beneGcBB in foreign countries. It was 
only Elf ter a time that this last privilege became an abuse: its 
immediate result was to bring forward good men who would 
otherwise have remaiaed In obacurity, and to couuteract the 
influence of the local landlorff In 1245, however, the English 
Bishops complained of the number of Italian clergy in England, 
and ton yearn later tho abuse wob removed by Alexander TV. 
who restricted the number of papal benefices to four in Bach 
chapter. It had already became the custom for a newly con¬ 
secrated Sishop to make a special joumay to Bome^ Eind in the 
lime of Innocent these voyages '^ad limina'* became a fixed 
rule Nothing could exceed the importance of these pereonaL 
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iateririowa m holdmg the loyalty of natioual churchei to the 
Papacy. It cannot be denied that these pToviiione dealt a 
severe blow at the power of the Metropolitans, whoso authority 
they tended to clrcumsczibo^ But the idea of Innocent and 
the other Popes who promoted the policy was in no way hostile; 
their desite was merely to associate themselves with the national 
authority^ and to encourEigo the Archbiahopfi to regard them¬ 
selves also as part and parcel of the great world system, Tbie 
they never aucceeded in doing. The career of Stephen Langton 
shows how a great Archbishop ranged himself naturally on the 
side of nationality^ in the struggle agalost John^ regardless of 
Innocent'S championship of the King. 

The framework of the Catholic Church was thus completed, 
and put together by the great lawyer Pope. The spirit usd do- 
mimon became a perfect legal system. But lunocent'a achieve¬ 
ment did not end here. His work of definition was carried into 
the innermost eanctiUcs of religion. The hidden mysteries of 
tho Catholic faith were brought out into the hard daylight, and 
its most transcendental doctrines were defined in the crude ter¬ 
minology of thirteenth-century reasoning. The word "*Tran- 
Buhstnatiation’^ was brought into use for tho firet timej and 
Communion was no longer given in both binds. Public penanoe 
had fallen into disuaet and in iis placSi Private Confession be¬ 
came a raattot of ilred rale. The Sacraments were oipressed 
aa rigidly aa the Canon law, and the ritual in which they were 
veiled became richer and more raysticalp gaining in ceremonial 
dignity what it lost In epontaneity^ The danger of all Lhia waa 
that it tended towards excessive formality at the expense of 
reality in religion. It is an open question how far defini^ 
tiott really simplifies the truth, and it is probable that one re- 
enlt of Innocent's infiueuce on Catholic doctrine wae to take 
away much of that organic vitality which belonged to earlier 
ages. 

The emphasia laid on sacramental teaching by Innocent 
naturally strengthened the principle of authority within the 
Church. It was inevitable that it should go still further. The 
power of the keys had no disciplinary force beyond the pale of 
orthodoxy, and some new method had to be devised for the sal¬ 
vation of the rebel One of the principal objects of Innocent's 
great Later an Council of ISlOj at which representatives from oil 
the European powers were presentp was to provide a remedy for 
the prevention of heresy* The result woe that a code of panalti m 
was drawn up by Innocent^ and the power of enforcing it was 
entrusted to the bishops and their delegates. Thie is said to be 
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the origin of the Inqnisitionj but it would be unfair to ascribe 
to the very moderate code of Innocent the reeponaibility for the 
of the B.oly Office m later agee. 

If the reforms of Innocent tended to ignore tho claims of the 
individualp the procese was largely couBteracted by the new 
development of monasticism^ which centres round the namee of 
Francis and Dominic. Tho two saintSi animated by a paeeion of 
human pity, the one for the conadoue epiritnal needs of the 
worlds tho other for Its tmconficiona peril of ignorance^ gave an 
ideal to their generation which hae never faded The simplicity 
of at. Fnmcia of Asaisi pierced beyond the outward splendour of 
the great Church militant^ and felt the reproach of tho suffering 
and sorrow which it left untouched The clergy had done what 
they could, but the regulars wore aloof and austere, tho seculars 
were worldly and richT and neither of them had much time or 
thought to Sparc for the individual needs of the poor. It was 
not until the Poor little man of Assisi came amongst them ns a 
brother that tho claims of the defenceless were recogniiied, apart 
from their function ae channels for the virtue of alms giving. 
What the dietress of the poor was to St^ Francis, the growth of 
heresy meant to St Dominic. In his Spanish home he saw men 
hounded and persecuted for error without the opportunity of 
knowing the truth, which the clergy were too ignorant to teach^ 
or too mystical to make intelligible to the sLmplo. The founda¬ 
tion of the FranciscanSf in 1200, and of the DominJcane,, in 1216, 
flSsJed the golden age of the media&va! Church. It is not the 
least of Innocents titles to greatness that he recognised the 
power of the love of Francis, and the wisdom of Dominic^ and 
the need of the world for both 


CHAPTER XVI 

the contest with: Frederick stupor mundi 

« r * ^IlE tight and power of examiDing the person elected to 

I the kingdom and pretending to the Empire belongs,” 
says Innocent, “to ourselvea, who anoint, consecrate, 
and crown him.” The assertion ie made with the assurance of 
absolute power to eetablieh bis claim and to accomplish its results. 
Gregory IX. incorporates the words in his digest of canon law, 
grounding it on the historical theory of the translation of the 
Empire, for which Innocent is also responeible. The assertion is 
that tho Pope originally took away the Empire from the Greek 
Emperors and gave it to Charles the Frank, and that the authority 
then exercised by Leo the Great was vested in his aucceseora for 
ever. 

This theory of the Tranglatio was hardly formulated before it 
wae challenged by tho meet remarkable of the champions of the 
Empire. The Papacy had already confronted Emperoie who were 
mightier than Frederick 11., but none who were more formidable. 
The great Eroperors of medieval tradition were aiinple and heroic, 
violent men like Charlemagne, and rugged like Barbarossa. But 
the character of Frederick 11. baffled the men of his own day as 
it astonishes the historians of ours. He stands outside the cen- 
turiee and defies the categories of type. Every paradox of 
psychology seems to be found in hie peieonality: astoundingly 
modem, and yet eupsrstitious and intolerant; subtle and cruel, 
but charming and lovable, a despot and a troubadour, a pbilosO' 
pher and a eensualist. And yet, the whole is something more 
than a medley of inconsistent qualities; hardly a great man, and 
emphatically not a successful one, the verdict of posterity places 
him beyoud the pale of history—essentially Stupor MunJi, the 
Wonder of the World. 

Temperament, dynasty, and political philosophy foredoomed 
Frederick as the last champion of the great medi^v^ Empire 
against the Papacy. The struggle did not end with him, but the 
last phase is merely the aftermath of Frederick’s contest—the 
epilogue by which the tragedy dies into pathos. Three Popes 
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Bpent th«ir energies in opposing lump two of whom were eonaum- 
mate stritesiUGu To regret that so much energy and power 
should have been expended in a €aiiEe which wag niauily tem¬ 
poral is to regret that the thirteenth centory Church was 
oiedieevaL The Popes fought against Frederick for the theory of 
supremacy, and for the means to enforce it: some times exaggera¬ 
ted into airogHnce, and Gometimes distorted into greedy the theory 
itself was the mdlspenBable adjunct of TDedieciral Caihciiclsm. 

The successor of Innocent was Honorins IIL, a mcmbex of 
the noble House of SavelUp and a man beloired in Rome for his^ 
goodness. One object anti one only lay near to hia hearti hia 
2 qal for the Crusade. Frederick had token the CroaSj but be 
showed no corraeponding xeal to fulfil his vow. The truth woa 
that the crusading ideal represented the spirit of an age which 
was passing away, and Europe had grown a little tired of it, 
Frederick, moreover* had pressing duties to keep him at home. 
Hia Sicilian kingdom had fallon into a state of chaos during hia 
minority, and the great MohonstauTcni scheme of erecting a strong 
Italian monarchy was already uppermost in his mind. Of this 
monarchy Sicily was to be the baee^ and the Empire the pretext 
of acquiaitton, The gentleneHS of Uonorius was already rulfied 
by Fredorick’s delay in carrying out his vow: he was still further 
irritated by Frederick's importunacy in petitioning for hiscDrona- 
tioUj and for the adoption of his son, already King of Sicily, aa 
heir to the EmpixOF Frederick soothed the Pope by a large grant 
of privileges, and renewed the proruise tliat Sicily and Germany 
should never be permanently uniEed. At the same moment, how- 
ever* he secured his sou'e election to the Empire and wrung from 
Honorius a sanction for his lifc-posseaeion of Sicily. The Pope 
was not in a position to stand out, owing to the turbulence of 
Borne, and Frederick gracefully atoned by a tactful mediation 
betwet n Honorius and the Romans, which enabled the Pope to 
return with honour to the city. The coronation of Frederick and 
Constance immediately followed, in 12^0, *^atnid universal re¬ 
joicings/' and Frederick renewed his crusading vow for the 
following August 

Honorius nieari while was reapmg the nsnal effects of a strong 
pontificate in a series of rebellions in the Patrimony* Troubles 
arose In Spoloto Md Ancona, and a more serious outbreak of 
Rcjman hostility in 1221 centred round the town of Viterbo, 
which Honorius endeavoured to protect from the hostility of the 
^man Commune. The Pope's suppreGaion of a democratic rising 
in Peru|ria further enflamed Kepubiican aentimeuti and a 
lebeUion under Rich aid Conti drovo Honorius once more to 
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flight \\Tietbei* with or without reasoa, Honorius kept ^ 
suapiciDUB on Frederick and hie constructive work in Sicilyp 
and Laid many of his troubles at the Emperor'B door. But before 
long Frederick gavn him real cause for alarm. Having com¬ 
pleted his work in Sicily, he aeaerted claLmB over the cities of 
North Italjp and, goaded further by their resiatancep announced 
his determination to claim the whole of Italy as hie “inherit¬ 
ance 'V In answer to this challenge, the Lombard League sprang 
to life again in Maichp 1226. At the same moment John of 
Brieunep the titular King of Jerusalem, appeared before Honorius 
as a plaintlfl! The Pope bad encotiraged the Emperor to marry 
as his second wife John^s daughter, Yolandep hoping thereby to 
increase his interest in the fate of Jerusalem. John of Brienno 
now complained with some juetifleation that hie eondn-law bad 
usurped hie title. The last etraiv was the clash betw^ean mon¬ 
archical and Ecclesiastical rights in connection with spiscopaJ 
inveetiture in SicUy. Honorius^ the lover of peacop committed 
himself to war: on a pretext of arbitration be threw in bis let with 
the cities, and by a fortuitous combinaricn of intereetc the papal 
fortunes ware once more united with the forces of mdependence. 

The death of Honorius IIL in March, 1227p saved him from 
the uncongenial enterpiiBc which eircum^tances had thrust upon 
Mm. The accession of Gregory IX hurried events forward with 
sudden mpidity. He was a relation—probably a nephew—of 
Innocent III.^ brought up under his influence and imbued writh 
his tradition. As Cardinal Hugolinus of Ostia he had watched 
with growing irritation the patience and long-suffering of 
HoDorius tow^arda the delinquencies of Frederick. His own 
energy swept the situation like a whirlwind after a period of 
sullen stillness. He ordered Frederick instantly tn start on his 
Crusada Frederick was startled into obedience, and set out from 
Brindisi; but hardly had the Te Deum of his host died away 
thou he was back againp pleading the ravages of an epidemicp and 
alleging that be himself had been taken ill at sea, Gregory saw 
through the pretext, which was real, to the profeesions of regret, 
which were unreal. He recalled the Emperor's action with regard 
to the Lombard cities and the Sicilian bishoprics, and throwing 
off the semblance of a peace from which the substance had long 
since vanlshedp he excommunicated Frederick at Anagni on 
September 29, 1227. 

Frederick accepted the papal denunciation in the Epirit in 
which it was meant, and took up the gage of battle. Among 
hia many talents woe a masterly power of pleading hie own cause. 
His exculpation, addreaoed to the kings of EuropOp justifled his 
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return from the Crusade and Impeacbed the abaolutiem of the 
Pope. Frederick's maniTesto was vridely advertised, and it was 
hailed with joy on the Capitol. All the faetione of anarchy— 
nobles, republicans, and heretics—claimed it aa their brief 
af^aiust Gregory, whose attempts to establish strong govern meat 
had already made him unpopular. During his absence, a mock 
pope was allowed to sell dispensations to the crusaders on their 
way back from Brindisi. Scandals such as this caused Gregory 
to repeat the anathema in Rome, but he was interrupted by 
Ghibelllne insiilts, and obliged to take refuge at Viterbo. Fred¬ 
erick’s next move was a master-stroke of ingenuity: excom¬ 
municated as he was, be set out again for the Crusade, and thus 
took the wind out of Gregory's sails. To the astoniahinent 
of Christendom, Gregory placed every obstacle in his way, and 
hnding bimeelf powerless to prevent the expedition, followed it 
out to Jerusalem with his curse. The Knights Templars and 
Hoepitallers held aloof from Frederick’s Crueade, but the new 
order of Teutonic Knights had foUowed him. It was unfortun¬ 
ate for Gregory's position that the expedition waa a brilliant 
Buccesa. While the Pope waa preaching a holy war against him 
in Europe, Frederick reconquered tbs Holy Laud and crowned 
himself King of Jerusalem. He returned and tried to make 
peace; failing, be turned soon and tried again. Finally, in 1S30, 
a flood in Rome, which brought the population in terror to the 
feet of the Pope, made Gregory more amenable, and a one-sided 
peace was vouchaafed to Frederick at San Germane. 

The Crusade of Frederick II, had alienated the world from 
the papal cause. Contemporary authors of England and Frauce 
seemed to think that his excommunication waa unjust, and 
that Gregory’s action iu opposing a Cruaade^ even if it was under¬ 
taken by a sinner, was inconsistent with a belief in the expiatory 
power of the Holy Wars. But the real issue at stake between 
Gregory and Frederick wae one which could not be realised from 
a distance. The Hohenstaufen ideal of Italian monarchy would 
undoubtedly have enslaved the Papacy and undone the work of 
Hildebrand. The struggle of the Papacy against the Emperors, 
in spite of the unwoithiness of many of its incidents, gains in 
dignity and importance when we recall the dangers of the alter¬ 
native. Had Frederick’s ideal been realised, the spiritual power 
would have succumbed ■ subject Popes would have once more 
ruled the umversa! Church, and ail eGTorts at reform and re¬ 
generation would have been dependent on the goodwill of the 
Emperors. 

The peace of San Germane lasted about eix years, during 
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whicb the aetMtie^ of Gregory were monapUsed by the troubles 
with Rome. The Popes were always racillBtmg between severity 
and Indulgence in their deniinga with the ungrateful city, which 
could neither prosper with nor without thetn. Gregoiy first 
bought hie wny back with doles, and then made himself felt by 
a reign of terror. Ho woe the warm champion of the new 
meadioont ordorSj and with their assistance he waged relentless 
war on the heretics^ who bad increased and multipUed during 
his absence. The inquisition proper, with its terrors and its 
fanaticism, originated in the age of Gregory IX.j aad in Rome no 
clear line was drawn between doctrinal and political heresy. A 
serious rebellion of the Bomans in 13^ attracted the attention 
of Europe for the first time to the home government and do¬ 
mestic diChculties of the Papacy. The centre of attach was 
Viterbo, the Pope’s harbour of refuge, and the leader of the 
populace was Luca Savelli of the urban nobility. The country 
nobles wore genera ll^r loyal to Gregory^ and the Emperor, glad 
of an opportunity to improve hie relations with him^ came to 
hiB aid. The rebellion of Ffederlck'^s eldest son in Lombardy 
was another reason for hie anxiety to befriend the Pope. At 
bis bidding the princes of Europe looked on the enterprise as a 
Crusade, Raymond of Toulouse and other waniers docked to 
the papal standard and defeated the Romans at Viterbo. The 
Emperor formed a peace, according to which the Bomans lost 
aU the privileges they had fought for. 

The Roman rebellion gave Frederick the time which he 
wanted to prepare for the project on which he had staked hia 
Career, the conquest of Lombardy. He paid a short visit to 
Germany, subdued his aou^ and married Isobel of England, 
Then be returned to Italy, and on a pretext of pnaishing ihe 
Lombard cities for supporting Henry, be ptepared au expedition 
for the conquest of Italy, relying mainly for his support on the 
feudal nobles—the tyrontfi ” of the citiea who were the uatural 
enemies of the democratic movement. 

Gregory from the first threw himself unreservedly on to the 
Bide of the cities. The opponent of democratic liberties In 
Rome became the ardent ehampion of the rights of the free 
cities against Hohenstaufeu aggression. He bought his return 
to Some for .£10,000 in 1^37, and in November following, he 
beard of Frederick's great victory at Certenuova. The VVonder 
of the Worldentered Cremona with the pomp of an Oriental 
victor, parading the Carroccio of Milan, drawn by his famous 
white elephant through the etreetOt with the captive Podeetdl of 
the city bound to ita mast. The Carroccio, or wagon of Milan, 
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was thfl paladlum of the citioa, and what remained of it at the 
end of the rerolB Predertck characteriatlcally sent to Rome, aa 
a delicate insult to the Pope. Gregory did not fail to read "the 
message. He encouraged the cities to stand out against Fred¬ 
erick's demand for unconditional surrender, and actively joined 
in by organising a maritime league. In 1239 he proceeded to ea- 
coinmunicate Frederick, on the groundless pretext that be had 
incited the Romans to revolt, Frederick cleared himself in a 
brilliant speech, which bis able chancellor, Peter della Vicna, 
delivered before the Parliament at Padua. He appealed especi¬ 
ally to the Romans, touching skilfully the chords of fiattery 
which never failed to movo them. Gregory's vigorous answer 
shows something more than political reseutment: “ A beast rose 
from the sca dlied with names of blasphemy, furnished with the 
clau's of the bew, the jaws of a lion, and in body resembling a 
panther , His indictment contains the first deduite impeach¬ 
ment of BVedorick's orthodoxy, and laitea a (question which has 
exercised the minds of all the biographers of this astonishing 
Emperor. Frederick certainly showed a breadth of outlook 
which was far in advance of anything that the thiiteeDth 
century could conceive. Instead of exterminating his Saracen 
enemies after the capture of Jerusalem, he bad made peace 
with them. In Sicily be had not only tolerated a Saracen 
Bottlement at Lncera, bnt he had surrounded himself with a 
Saracen body-guard and encouraged Arabic profeEsors in hk 
new University of Palermo. The “ blasphemies ” of Frederick, 
in some cases obviously mis-iecorded by ecclesiastical enemies 
and in others liable to double Interpretation, give the general 
impression of a man who has outgrown the expression of the 
faith of bis age. He ie neither irreligious nor defiant, but ho 
la goaded into oppositiou by a senso of the injustice and lack 
of comprahension of his contemporaries. His interest in his 
Saracen snbjecta, his adoption of their morals, and his meto- 
physical bent were ijuite enough to give colour to the Pope's 
chmge of atheism,^ which Is chiefij important because of its 

effect on the Chnetian world. The sympathies of Europe_ 

particularly of England, according to Matthew Paris—went at 
firet with Fr^erick; other monaichs had boon excommuni- 
for political causes, and the impression wae that Fred¬ 
erick had suffered unjustly. But the early sympathy for his 
cause WHS neutralked by the horror of his opinions, and there 
were many who read Gregory's encyclical, believed it, and 
changed their minds. 

In 1240, Frederick definitely set to work to destroy the 
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States of the Chufchj and his son SnxiOp the King of Sardinia, 
was hia ableit collaborator While Ancona and the Marithna 
submitted to Eiizio, Frederick marched on Eome and halted at 
Viterbon The state of things in Rome a remarkable 
testimony to the courage and splendour of Gregory IX, TJndor' 
mined with GbibeUine plots and in deadly peril;, the ci^ rallied 
rotmd the aged Pope in the moment of crisis: hia conmge 
recalled their pride, and bis dignity inspired their awa, A Pope 
who could calmly organise a procession to St Peter's with the 
enemy at his gatea—who, e?eii at the eleventh bourT when bis 
friends were doeetting, refused with acorn the overtures of peace 
— was worthy of the loyalty of the city, which hailed him m 
another Leo the Great. Frederick, distant only a two days^ 
march, and daily welootning renegade Gwelfa to his camp— 
among them John Colon na^ the mighty Cardinal of San Pmaseda 
—laughed at the defenceless exposure of Rome. But even he 
realised the change of feeling in Rome as the crisis drew nearer. 
Ye saints defend Roma, whom the Romana would betray/* 
prayed Gregory ae he roused the ebbing courage of the Roman 
crusaders. Meanwhile, Europe mado an effort to come to the 
mcue hy a great council of arbitration, which met with the 
approval of the Pope, Frederick, who feared the consequences 
of delay^ opposed it with all his mighty and wrote strongly 
dissuasive letters to the Bishops, endeavouring to discourage 
them with dismal stories of the hygienic conditions of Rome. 

A hundred Intrepid priests, among them the abbots of Cluny, 
Citeaux, and Clairvaux, embarked at Genoa in epite of the 
Imperial warning. With outragoue indiacretioH;, SVederick^s 
admiral sailed against them, defeated thetn off Monto Christo, 
and after being kept at sea for three weeks under terrible 
privation, they were “heaped together like pip*^ in pdscu» 
The capture of the priests was not merely an ecclesiastical 
enormity; it was also a political blunder, for it outraged the 
feelinp of every Churchman in Europe. Frederick's *' sacrilege 
confirmed the worst impreesions which Gregory's encydieal had 
made. His refusal to suspend hostilities, in response to the 
Pope's appeal for a Crusade against the Tartars^ still further 
incriminated him. Gregory pleaded for the deliverance of 
Russia from this sudden and terrible scourgOt which swept down 
w^ith a shock of fury, roculling the apparition of the Huns. 
But Frederick insiated on pursuing the war. He saw his 
enemy within hia grasp, and he was not inclined to loan hia hold. 
Gregory was very old—over a hundred, according to the chroii' 
iciers — ^ond the tcmble excitemeat of Frederick's approach 
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oi^erwbelmed him. Ho died m the August of 1241, gladdened 
by the etoiid fidelity of bla city, with the reuegade Cardinal 
'victorious at its gates. 

Predcrick inetantty ceased all hoetilitios in order to show 
that his quarrel was with Gregory IX. and not with the Papacy 
as such or with the Romans. The old and decrepid Colestine IV. 
reigned for seventeen days and died, leaving a vacancy of 
nearly two yeans before the next Pope was elected The 
Cardinals forsook Rome, and the Senator Matthew Rubens 
assumed the leadership in the interval, Frederick made no 
attempt to attack Rome, but the Romans took the initiative 
against him by attacking Tivoli and assaulting the Imperialist 
Cardinals. Frederick ret^iated by beeieging Rome, bat in 1243 
bo returned to Sicily. In the same year the Gonoose Innocent IV, 
was elected to the Papacy. *' I have lost a good friend among 
the Cardinals,’* Frederick is reported to have said, “since no 
Pope can be a Qhibelline The forecast wao truer he 
realised, for the honest and high-handed opposition of Gregory IX. 
was replaced by the duplicity and craft of a man of many 
wiles. 

A rebellion of imperial Viterbo, which was surreptitioasly 
encouraged by Innocent, led to a renewal of hostilities, and the 
severe defeat of Frederick’s forces led him to sue for peace. 
The terms which Innocent imposed were extremely humiliating. 
Frederick was to restore the entire etate of the Church, to 
recognise the absolute spiritual power over princes, and to grant 
an amnesty to the Fope’i adherents. The treaty, duly signed 
and sanctioned, was sold about Rome as a pontilar i}ami>hlet, in 
proof of tba papa) victory, 

Meaiiwlailep Innocent hod a deeper plan in reserve behind his 
n^oti^tioDs with the Empemjt He liret Btrengthenod the Curia 
with ten new Gwelfie Cardinalfi. He then opened private 
corntnnpSoatiOKs with Genoa, hia nativo city. At a cooveDiant 
moment he contrivecl to receive a report of the approach of 
fictitious imperial oavalry^ which gave him a pretext for flight. 
Innocent now became once more the warrior Count of Iiis earlier 
career. He rode fuU pace for Civita Veechia^ leaving his 
exhausted tirain of Cardipals to follow et a less extravagant pace 
behind. At Cmta Vecchia a G enooee fleet met the quasi-tefiigeeg, 
and carried them to Genoa where they were hailed with delight. 
They disembarked with almost hilarioue eelf-congratulation^ 
singing as they passed tlirough tho streets, Our soul is escaped 
from the snare of the fowler^ the net is broken and we arc free 
The words of the psalmi&t could not have been more felicilotisly 
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chosen r for they conToyod exactly the ImpreBeion which Innocent 
had intended. The flight of tho Pope ai^ed that the Emperor 
wae in puraniti Innocent had fled before the aggression of 
Frederick, and Europe applauded the energy and aplrit of his 
night ridOp without detecting the maa^iuerade. 

From Genoa^ Innocent went to Lyonap where he Buintnooed 
an (ooumeiiical council for the summer of 1245, Only 141 
priesta—mostly French—obeyed the summon$p hut these were 
held to be Buffioient to carry through the papal agenda- Of the 
^'Fivo troubles" which Ixinocent brought forward, tho last was 
the one which ahecrbed the asBOmbly, the condemnation of the 
Emperor. Frederick had been invited to attend, but he preferred 
to send Thaddeus of Suessa, one of his ablest Mends, to 
represent him. His condemnation however, a foregone 
eouclusicnp and it was carried through in July, after a abort and 
inadc<]uate respite which was granted in response to Frederick's 
request. Frederick was excommunicated and deposed, and hia 
advocate beat his breast and retired. The decree of Lyons is, 
after Canoesa, the greatest landmark in mediesval history► From 
the Imperial standpoint it was far more ominous, for it markod 
the downfall of the Hohonetaufen dynasty^ which gave to the 
Empire its strongest rulers and its most ambitious aim. The 
brilliant attempt of Frederick IL to realise hie dream of Italian 
monarchy was a last desperate effort to bring the soaring Papacy 
to earth. With tho deeree of Lyons ended all reasonable 
prospect of sacccsB. 

Frederick did not, of course, submit without a protest, and 
his second and more famous manifesto is a masterly summary 
of the whole situation from tho GhibsUins standpoint He 
points to his personal grievancea as a warning to aU princes— 
^'1 am not the ffrsfc, nor shall I be the last, whom the abuse of 
sacerdotal power eeeka to hurl from the throne"'. He pleads 
the illegality of hia triah and expresses, perhaps with ex* 
aggerated empbasiSj his disregard of enrso^ “ Do not believe^ 
however, that the sentence of tho Pope can bend my lofty spiriL 
My coDBcience is clean: God ig with me. I call Him to 
witness: it has always been my desire to lead back the priests 
of every ehisat especially those in high position, to the humility 
of Our Lord and to the system of the pure primitive Church.** 
This brings biin to his positive poailioiin the outcry for reform. 

The counter-manifoato of Innocent is equally incluflive and 
fundamental. He states clearly and unhoe itatingly the theory 
of spiritual powori according to Hildebrand and Innocent HI., 
without attempting to gloss over or mmimieo the luost extrome 
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pnefcoii^ionB upon which the quarrel with Frederick had tuTDed. 
Hla reply to Frederick’s accueation of worldlineae is etrikiogt 
he acknowledgofl that poverty of spirit is difficult to preBarre 
in the Buperabundance of wealth/^ but he proteats that '*not the 
use, but the abuECj^ of wealth ie einfiil 

CTnlikc the coatest between Gregory VII. and Henry IV., the 
condenmation of Lyons made a profound impreesiou on, Europe 
at large. Opinions were loudly expressed on both eidc^. One 
man alone tried to mediate, and he was a saint. If anything is 
needed to conrince m that right wae not wholly on one eide. 
nor justice coudned to either cause^ the attempt of Louis fX. to 
arbitrate supplies the proof. Innocent IV. met him at Giuny. 
and Frederick e^pressod to him his wJUingnese to submit him¬ 
self to examination for heresy before the Archbishop of Palermo. 
But thinp had already gone too far: to imagine that peace 
could be restored between two such combatants by the solution 
of a metaphysical problem was the suggestion of a saint rather 
than that of a diplomatist 

The cause of Frederick won a certain amount of sympathy 
in England and in Franco. A letter of complaint from England 
to the Council and an anti-oloTical league of nobles in France 
gave evidence of sympathy with the Emperer^s viewg on reform. 
But ho had utterly failed to persuade the kings that hia cause 
was their own. The Papacy was more real to the world at large 
than the Empire: to the Popes the National Churches largely 
owed their original existence, and the idea of Catholic unity was 
still a power and an inspir.atioo. Political conditions were also 
in favour of the Papacy. Frederick had alienated Germany 
long ago by his concentration on the aflairs of Italy- England 
was ruled by the weak and priest-ridden Henry IfL, and the 
Kinc of France was a typical Catholic saint- 

The Btruggle which followed the edict was unworthy of both 
Bides. Innocent employed all the artidees of diplomacy against 
Frederick. He encouraged the revolt of his subjects, and even 
tried to seduce his son Conrad from his allegiance. He preach ml 
a Crusade against him, emphasising his Saracen leanings and 
disregarding the profession of faith which Frederick had sent 
him. He united the forces of discontent in Sicily; and allowed 
his legato to conspire with a handful of nobles against the 
Emperor's life. Frederick, on his aide, burned the bearers of 
papal bulls in Sicily, and condemned as heretics all who denied 
hia own absolute supremacy over the Church. He claimed to 
be the Vicar of Christ, the lay-pope, worthy of adoration like the 
empeiois of old. Meanwhile his son EnziOp and Ecceluii the 
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tyrant of the Hou^e of Komaaoj wor& cruibirig out the Gwolfe in 
North Italy. Encouraged by those GhibeUine BUGceBABSp Fred¬ 
erick mode up bis mind to march on Lyons and prove his right 
in pitched battle betore the world. But, on hie way, he turned 
aside to punish Parma^ which offered a vigorous resistanoe, and 
detjuned hinut to his snrpriee, for the whole winter. Still more 
uneipectedly, a sudden sortie from the town destroyed the 
Emperor^fi camp and completely defeated bim. One disaster 
followed another. In May, 124^, his faithful and chivalrous 
young soHi. Enzio, fell into the hande of his enemies and lan¬ 
guished for twenty-two years in prison. Thaddeue of Sneeaa had 
already been killed at Parma;; dnalJyj Peter della Vigna fell^ like 
Boetbitie, a victim to his master's own suspicion. The death of 
Peter may be an indication of the inner fear of the papal con¬ 
demnation, which Frederick could not altogether throw offp or it 
may bo accounted for by the sudden moral collapse of lost hope. 
In either case, it atalns a career otherwise honourable in friend¬ 
ship, and sadly and digappomtingly closes it Frederick dJeJ in 
December^ 12&0p at Fiorentino—in peace* according to the 
more friendly chroniclers* clothed in a Cistercian habit and 
absolved by hia devoted friend* the Archbishop of Palermo. 
Never did such brilliant gifts achieve so little and yet stand for 
such Eupreme negative importanca With him fell the Holy 
Roman Empire in the splendour of its world-wide power. It 
rose again under different conditionSp but it Is henceforth an 
anachroniini] deriving its vigour from the Teutonic monarchy 
which fluperaeded it, and whose mterests were, if notantogouiatic* 
at least incompatible with its fullest development. A sym¬ 
pathetic modern character sketch of Frederick gives two main 
reasons why* with all his powers of mind and personality, he 
failed to affect hia age except os an undermining influence. 
The first WAS his lack of pationulity. There was no national 
or local cause of which he could be looked on os the champion. 
There was no nation, no province, no city which could claim 
him as its own peculiar horo.^' Beeper stili was his lack of 
mental contemporaries, ‘‘A man who showed no condosoension 
to the feelings of his age» whether good or evil, could not directly 
induenco that age. . . - Direct inffuence on the world of his 
own age he had none. He may have undermined a stately 
edifice which was still to survive for ages; but he simply under¬ 
mined. He loft no traces of himself in the character of a 
founder; he left os few in the obaxacter of an open and avowed 
destroyer.'' 


CHAPTER Xvn 


THE LAST STEHQGLE WITH THE HOHENSTAUFEN AND 
THE COMING OF THE FRENCH, iu. 125H57e 

F OK four moT€ years Itiuocent carried on the quarrel with 
the two aoua to whom Frederick had bequeathed hie 
cause, Munfredj the bastard Prince of Taranto, and 
Conrad, the legitimate heir to the kingdom. Manfred, the hero 
of chivalry and romance, inherited hie father's talent and 
charm, together with bis iU-fortune. Conrad wae hardly more 
than a boy and his cEireer was too short to ibow more than 
promise. A series of victories in 1252 enabled Mm to enter bis 
capital victorioua in 1253. In 1254^ Innocent excommunicated 
him and oSered his crown to the infant son of Henry IIL of 
England The Pope had traded on the credulity of Henry, re- 
preeenting the King of Sicily as a prodigy of Tice, and extorting 
large eums from the English exchequer for the expenses of the 
Sicilian warn. But in May, Conrad died, leaving hie crown to 
hie infant son Conradin, whom ha optimistjcally placed in the 
guardian ship of the Pope. The regency waa entrusted to Ber- 
thold of Eegeneburg, but he soon ralLnqtiLshed it with relief to 
Manfred, who was the obvious person to protect the rights of his 
nephew^ Manfred found himself obliged to take an oath of 
Vassalage to Innocent, without prejudice to the rights of the 
child Conradin/’ and to follow up the homage by couducting 
Innocent in state into the kingdom. But Manfred and Innocent 
understood one another perfectly. The Pope knew that Manfred's 
submission was merely a means of tiding over an awkward 
moment, and Manfred realised that Innocent was BtHl negotiat¬ 
ing with England. The episode terminated in the sudden flight 
of Manfred and his defeat of the papal forces at Lucersu In the 
last month of the year Innocent TV. died at Naples, exhausted 
by his long struggle against Frederick and his House. His 
energy was phenomena^ and his power of overriding obstacles 
made him an even more formidable antagonist than Gregory 
IX. And yet^ in the histoiy of the relations of the Papacy 
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with the national Cbnrcbes^ the pontificate of Innooent ia 
eingnlEirlj unfortunate. It marka the tHaginnlng of the period 
when oppreeaion jsupplante iropresaioD. The war with the 
HohenataufeDB made monej the Erat object of papal polic^^ 
and the es^actiona of Innoeent had not the juetificutiou of 
eerving a great mm. The eo-cailed Pragmatic Sanction of St, 
Lonia, although it ia a foigery of hfteenth century ProtcatantiBiiit 
is not altogether groundlesaj and it indicates the critical attitude 
with which the moat devoted of Church men regarded the abuaea 
of the political Papacy, The opposition of Eol^t Grost^te gives 
a corresponding illuetration of the attitude of the English Church. 
The outcry again at clerical abuses comes no longer horn the 
Papacy itself, ^ in the time of Innocent III, but from indepen¬ 
dent Churchmenp aupported by national sentiment. The proteat 
agaiuBt papal cj^actions is included in the programme of rcfonui 
and the union of the two forces ia the foundation of Protes- 
tantiBDG. In England an unfortunate coincidence between the 
iuterests of the Crown and the Papacy, in connection with Sicily, 
joined the movements of ecclesiaatical reform and papal re¬ 
sistance to the third and mote vital cause of nationality against 
incompetent monarchy. The policy of Innocent IV, gave to the 
EngliBh rebellion of 1258 a definitely anti-papal character^ and 
henceforth the English national attitude to the Papacy is habitu^ 
ally defonBivo and intermittently hoattle. 

The ouccesser of Innocent IV, waa almost a complete con- 
traet to his predecessor, Matthew Faris, the English chremclcTt 
describes him m “ kindly and pionSr assiduous in prayer and 
strenuously ascetic, but easily moved by dattorers and inclined 
to avarice"'. Prom other aourcos we icam that Alexander TV. 
was fat, goed-humoiiredt ^d easy-going. The character aketchea 
of medieval chroniclers often tell ue more by what they leave 
out than by the qualities which they enumerate. The moat 
obvioua chaiactnriBtic of Alexander waa his lack of intellect; be 
was a aimple, unpretentious soul, who tried to follow in the steps 
of Ms predecessor and utterly failed to manipulate the delicate 
weapons which he found ready for his use. His chief aim waa 
to keep on good tarms with everyone. He made overtnree to 
Manfred, and announced hia benevolent intentions to Conradin's 
guaidinns; he confirmed ICdmund of England's enfeoffment at 
the same timo^ and translated Henry Ill/a crusading vow into 
the duty of conquer in g Sicily* He merely aucceeded in looGen* 
ing the whole diplomatic ayetom which Innocent had woven 
round the Papacy. 

The only result of the Fope'a flabby duplicity was in irritate 
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Manfred into decisiTe action. lu crowned himeolf 

King of Sicily, in deliberate di&regard of the lighte of Coti radio* 
If ever uBurpation waa juBtifiablep it was so in this eaiep for the 
struggle to keep an abeoat child on the throne of Sicily was 
hopelefls from the first. But the kingship of the Sicilies waa 
only the stopping.stone to Maafred'a larger aiobitiou. He openly 
announced his intention of conq^uering the whole of Italy and 
uniting it in his own person. The Tuscan connty bad already 
submitted to him and hie victory ol Arbi a gave him Florence* 
But hie strongest allies were the Arab forces of the Mohammedan 
colony at Lucera, whose devotion and stability were a legacy from 
Frederick the WonderfuL Against these invaluable servants of 
the Hohenstaufen—said by Matthew Paris to have numbered 
60,000 fighting men—all the efforts of the Jaet tbreo Popes 
had failed. Eiecommunicationfi^ persecutions, and mendicant 
missione left them perfectly unmoved, and Alexander IV.'e 
efforts to eipel them from Italy were equally unavaHlog. They 
remained firmly rooted in the land^ and finally contributed to 
the racial homogeneity of southern Italy* 

Meanwhile the German crown was being tossed about among 
foreign princes, among whom Richard of Comw'all and Alfonso 
of Castile were the only aE^rious competitors* No one took the 
child CoBradin into consideration except the Pope, who saw In 
his weakness the chief hope of regaining unrivalled supremacy 
in Italy. Alexander therefore instigated the Florentine Gwelfa 
to appeal to Conradin's guardianst t^nd formed in tho boy's name 
an Urabrian league in oppositicn to the Tuscan, league of Man* 
fred. Before, howeverp he could carry this policy forwardp 
Alexander died at Viterbo in May, 1261* 

Inconfpiououa as it was in Italian policy, the pontificate of 
Alexander was an epoch in the city of Rome. During tha 
absence of hk predecessor from the city» the great Bolognese 
Brancaleone d^Andolo bad at la^t planted in Romo the eoeds of 
industrial organisation on the lines laid down by sticce^sfuJ 
oommunes, Alexander returned, in 1255, to a new Rome, swept 
and garnished by the wisdom of Eroncaleone, but^ oe Popep he 
cordially disapproved of the change. Hie etay in the city wa^a 
stormy and brief. He was almost a cypher in the hands of the 
Gwelfic nobility, who instantly compassed the fall and banish^ 
meat of Brancaleonot hut wero unable to prevent hia return on 
the tide of reaction two year^ later* On his restoration to power 
the great popular leader made an aUIance in the name of the 
Romans with Manfred. Alexander tried his epfritual weapons, 
but the Gbibellines rendered these powerless by threatening to 
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destroy papal Anagni unle&s th^ ban waa removed from their 
hero. The death of Brancialeone in 125B left RocDe to fall back 
into the state of induB trial cbaoa ffoin which he had partially 
rescued it* There is no aapeot of Papal histoty more unhappy 
than the relations between the Popes and the city of Rom0i and 
there is nothing which it is harder to forgive the great political 
Popee than their relentleeB suppression of every poor oflTort to- 
wards freodoui which the city ever made. The old fallacy by 
which tyranny always tri^s to juatify itself—that those who are 
oppreeeed are incapable of froedoro—ia the only apology which 
it ie poBsible to bring forward, and its inadequacy wna never more 
pitifully made clear. 

The Monk of Padua, writing under Alexander's pontificate, 
gives a terrible picture of the suffering which the Ilohenataulen 
struggle had brought on Italy, “ My soul shuddere to deBcribo 
the sufferings of the time, for it ib now twenty years since 
the blood of Italy flowed like a streaui on account of the discord 
between Church and Empire.” The thirteenth century was 
oBscDtially an age of contrastp of high lights and dark shadows, 
and at this particular moment the shadows were the more con- 
spicuoue. The fall of the tyrant house of Romano gi ves a strange 
and bizarre impression, which is not uncharacteristic. Ezielino, 
the eondndaw of Frederick and the bulivark of the GhihcUine 
cause Ln Central Ttiiily. waa the Nero of his times. Hie fadtastic 
cruelty, amotintmg to madness, was expiated in captivity in his 
caetle at Soneiro, where the people gazed at him as at an owl ” 
through the bars of hie dungeon, with batTed tinged with awe 
for hie monetrous wickedness. His brother Albctio was dragged 
to death by wild horses after seeing his sons strangled in his 
arms. We shudder at the terrible working of the medieval con> 
science, which demanded retribution to the uttermost farlhingt 
and carried the principlo of “ an eye for an eye ” to such an ap- 
paling conclusion Simultaneously with the fall of the House 
of Eomimo one of the strangeet phenomena of the Middle Ages 
made its appearance in Italy* A sudden outburst of asceticismy 
the product of acute distress, found expression in the rise of the 
Flagellants, Crowda of prieste and frioTP, knights and burgh ots* 
men, women^ and children, scourged themselves through the 
streets of the cities of Umbria crying: Peace, peace ( Lord, 
give ua peace r* In its origiUi a pure and teuching and very 
mediasv^ appeal to penitence, ae the one hope of the deeolatej 
the movement spread with extraordinary rapidity, lost its ein- 
cerity, and by the time it reached Rome, in 1260| degenerated 
into mad fanaticism. The i^ontomporary chroniclers speak of 
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the Flagellant movement with amazement and later ones with 
ridjcule: it remains for history apathetic esprcseion of national 
miseTy^ and a striking testimony to the neerneEs of religion to 
dally life in the thirteenth century. 

The new Pope^ Urban IV.p^ was the son of a French shoe- 
maker, an astute man of petty Ideals and of common-place 
mind. He saw at once the fruitleaenesa of the attempt of bis 
predcceseors to draw England into Italian politics. We had 
already established our reputation as an insular nation. More¬ 
over, the Crown had been thoroughly weakened by the Provisions 
of Oxford^ and the country was already up In arms against ad¬ 
ditional taxation. 8o Urban turned to France, his own countty^ 
and inaugurated the philo-Frankish policy, which was to bring 
the Papacy to such deep abasement in the next generatioiL He 
invited Charles of Anjou, the brother of St. Louis, to com0 and 
re-enact the part of Charles the Groat, and deliver the Papacy 
from its oncmice. Louis IX. was relieved to hnd an outlet for 
the Buperabundant energies of hb younger brother. Accord- 
ingly^ Charles prepared for an Italian expedition, and became 
Senator of Rome In 1263. 

Urban meanwhile remained at Orvieto on bad terms with 
Rome and filled with anxiety as to the issue of his policy. Had 
he merely introduced another competitor into the overcrowded 
arena? The best thing to hope for was that Charles and Man¬ 
fred, brilUaat and knightly wairiore both, should exhaust each 
other in the struggle and leave the spoils to the Pope. After 
fruitless attempts to negotiate with Urban, Manfred sent an ex¬ 
pedition to Romo under cue of bis beet generals. Fetor of Vico. 
It failed, owing to the strength of the Gwelfs in the city, although 
Urban^s pofittion was decidedly hazardous. In 1264 the French 
Pope died at Orvieto, never having once entered the Holy City. 
His work, such ae it wfw, bad been thoroughly accomplished 
He had entirely GaRicanised the Papal Court He sur¬ 
rounded himself with French officials, and created several 
French Cardinals. If his molives were political, they ware 
jufitihed by their results- The French Bishops whom Urban 
gathered round him were almost all men of conspicuous emi- 
nonce, and the great Ghurchmon who were drawn from the 
France of St. Louis were men who would raise the standard of 
any hierarchy. Among them, none wae held in higher esteem 
than Guy Foulquois, Bishop of Pay and Archbishop of Narbonne. 

The succesBor of Urban IV., elected after four months^ 
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vacBiicy, waB a man of atalnlt^ character and commanding 
personality. Goy Foulquoie had apent tho greater part of hiii 
life as a laifyor and a layman. Ho bad been a councillor of 
Louis IX, who valued him so highly that be dleauadod him 
from becoming a monk after hia wife’s death. He was how¬ 
ever oidainod, and lived for a time according to tho Carthusian 
rule. Hifl life in the world loft no atuin of ambition on his 
paBtoral career. He became Bishop of Pay in obedience to a 
strong sense of duty, accepted a Gardinalnte under praesiire, 
and wept when ho was made Pope. Ho was elected during his 
absence in England, whore he had been Eent, na a man lenowned 
for hie integrity, to arbitrate between the Crown and tbs baron* 
agn Thoro is a story that ho travelled in disguise ns a meadi- 
cant as far as Pemgia, where tho Curia mot him and conducted 
him ID pomp to VLtisrbo. 

Guy Foul-tiuoifi took the name of Cloju^Dt IV> Hia pontificals 
rcistorea one^a faith in th^ Liiheront possLbilitJ^& of the medifflvail 
Papacy- No trace of avarico ot ncpotlstu flpoils the perfaotion 
of his sdf-devotion. mati, stern to himself and gentle to 
othors^^ IS the pleasing verdict of a cotitemporjipy^ And yet bs 
pursued the quarrel with Manfred with the samo vigour ^ his 
more worldly ptodecessors. He taxed Europe for the Sicilian 
war, and iJT]ged Charles of Aiijou to hasten his preparations for 
the French expedition. The character of Clement—perfectly 
einceret disinterested, and dutiful-^Jonvinces ua of the inevita¬ 
bility of the Hohonstaufea struggle. Other Popes may have 
l>een carried away by personEil ambition, by paesionate hostility, 
or the fascinations of intrigue, but Guy Fonlquois waa above 
these things; nothing but a belief that the supremacy of the 
Papacy in Italy was indiEpensabk to the highest good of 
Catholic unity would have induced him to proloag the trou-bies 
of Italy. 

Clement IV, very soon grasped one important point in the 
eduention of a Pope. Hia letter to Charles of Anjou shows how 
well he undemtood the Roman character. '‘ The Romans demand 
from their Rector/^ he says. *‘an imposing appearance^ sonorous 
speeches, and formidable aetionSj assertin;: that anch are due to 
the aovereignty of the world*^' The difficulty which Charlea 
found in taking the Popo^s advice arose from his lack of funds- 
‘‘An imposing appearance" was a very expensive thing to 
achieve in the thirteenth century^ especially sinM Frederick 
Stupor with his elepbante and his SaracenSi had raised 

the standard of pageantry to such an extravagant limit. 
orouB speeches'" were cheap eooughj but ‘‘formidable actions 
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were a eerioua problem to the penurious prince, and Cberlee 
had torch the Lateran to pay hia way. Even then the Gwelfs 
romained diaaatisfiedt and the Ghibellines daily accumulated in 
the city. Prompt action was the only hope for the Franch ei- 
pedition, and in uiiging Charlee to coma quickly^ Clement knew 
ho could count oa his compUaTice. Charles camOp and was 
greatad in Rome in May^ 1305, with a tournament, a war-dance^ 
and outbursta of Gwelfic loyalty. Ha took up his abode in the 
Lateran. whence Clement waa impelled tactfully to remove him : 
the Pope did not allow his peraonal humility to coiintanance any 
indignity to the papal Office. In June a commission of Cardin- 
ala inveated Charles with the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and 
in the following January he waa crowned, together with bis wife^ 
Beatrije, in St. PateFa. It wag only a paper sovereignty^ and it 
waa given grudgingly by the PopCn who began to question the 
sagacity of the French policy, now that Charles, the firebrand, 
was actually hb guest Had he merely pledged himself to sup¬ 
port one master against another, and was Charles any less 
dangerous than Manfred when it came to a question of corona¬ 
tion? AnyhoWj it wae too late to draw back. Charles was in 
Rome with his army: Manfred was openly fiannting hb inten¬ 
tion of capturing not only Italy, but the Imperial Crown, For a 
moment Manh^ed bad hopes of winning over Clement, but the 
coronation of Charles dismissed theoL One last appeal was 
rejected with the ominous answer, **Let Manfred know that the 
time for grace is past Everything has its time, but time has 
not everything. The hero in arms has already issued from tho 
gate; the aate is already laid to the roots."' 

The reason why the hero had already issued from the gates 
was that penury had driven him forth- The array of Provence 
bad arrived, and there was no money to maintain it* With his 
usual impetuosityt Charles set out at once to conquer the king- 
doiiL He drew up hie weary forces on the bills above Benevento, 
overlooking the plains where Manfred's army lay encamped. 
On Febmary 26,1266, the battle of Benevento summarised in one 
great epic the long struggle between the Papacy and the Hohen- 
staufen. It was one of those brilliant scenes which seem to live 
in history to remind us that the ag&B of chivalry, known to ns 
in legend and song^ are no mere poet's dream—a fitting setting 
for the legends of Arthur and the Round Table-^but an historical 
tact. The details of the battle have been too often described to 
need re telling. Manfred's strength lay in hb Saracen arch™, who 
Buccefiafully repulsed the Provencal infantry. But the ultimate 
victory, reeted with the invincible cavalry of France. The 
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valiant Germaa knightg atood th&Lr gro^d with sturdy heroism, 
but they were do match for CbarleB^s picked legion^ which rode 
through them with the battle-cry of MontjoiCr^ put to flight 
the Apulian forces in the rear Charles wrote that eveuiug to 
inform the Pope of hie victory: I Inform your Holiness of this 
great victory in order that you may thank the Almighty^ Who 
has granted xt, and Who fights for the cause of the Church by 
my army **. 

Two days after the battle, the captive counts.^ who were taken 
at Benevento^ were led across the battlefield in chains to identify 
the body of MtmfreA The gallant Jordan of Auglano hid his 
face and wept, O my King!he cried tn anguish as ho gazed 
ou the form of the idolised leader. By hie side lay the faithful 
Theobald Anibaldi, his brother in-arm$, who had followed him to 
the death. The two had plunged mio the thick of the fight, de- 
term in ed to die In honour rather than to live in shame, lian- 
fred was the type of hero for whom men are willing to die. 
Prieste and troubadours fought over his reputation, the prie&te 
loading him with tho guilt of crimes which he never committed, 
and the troubadorg esLtolling him in exaggerated and fulaome 
praise. Hie true greatness was recognieed by the soldiers who 
fought against him at Beneveuto, and saw him die. He was 
honourfibly buried^ but, of courset without ecclesiastical ritesj 
by order of Charles of Anjou, and the Frsneh soldiers, paasing 
tho place where bis body lay, paid a spontaueous tribute to the 
** preux chevalier ” by each placing a atone on his grave, leaving 
thus an inxnienae monument to mark it. Chatlea of Anjou 
snllied the glory of hia victory by the carnage which followed it, 
Clement IV* was appalled at the thoroughness with which hi» 
work had been done, *^Such,*" he cried in horror^ “is the re^ 
venge of which I approved the beginning."* Moreover, the 
brutality of Charles in the hour of victory did mueb to alienate 
Italy from his muse. “ Where ore my GhibelMncs, on whom I 
had placed my hopos?’’ Manfred had cried in bitterness in 
the hour of defeat. Now that Manfred was dead and bis infant 
sons in captivity, the GhibcUines came out of biding, and looked 
round for a new leaden In Rome they wore etrong enough to 
conduct a popular rebollioni and to force the Pope to recogniso 
as Senator Don Arrigo of Castiiej brother to Alfonso^ titular 
King of tho Romans. In Sicily, tho oppresBions of the Angevin 
King mode the rule of Manfred icem mili In TuBCimy^ tho 
fugitive remnant of Manfred's party gathered together and 
plotted with true Italian ingenuity. 

Beyond the Alps, in a 3wab|an castlot the last of the 
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Hoheiistaafet] wae gfowlDg up in a world of dreauiBp ^utroundod 
by rairLBtre1& who Biuig to bim of the past glories of his house, 
aod thrilled his young aouI with gtodee of the two Fredericks. 
To Couradia, in his fifteenth yoaij envoys camo from the 
GhibeUine cities, euminoniiig him to the fatal HohenstauJen 
mission. The enchantment worked with temble rapidity* In 
vain hie mother tried to hold him back; her wisdom was 
dismissed as womanly weakness and hardly weighed in the 
balance against the encouragement of the boy"e uncles. Conradin 
heard the call of the siien land and rushed headlong to his fate* 
Clement watched hie preparations half in pity and haif in 
irritation. He opened proceedinp against him with weary 
imoonccrn, as a matter of course, threatening his adherents 
with excommunioatioiL 1 do not lay much stress on the 
envoys whom the Ghibillines have sent to their idoh the boy 
Conradin, 1 ara too well acquainted with fats posltionp" Cloment 
writea; b so pHiable that he can do nothing, either for 
himself or his adherents It was tiresome to have the pence 
of Italy postponed by a headstrong boy, and Clement's language 
becomes more exasperated as the cause of the young Hohen- 
Btnufan gains strength In Italy. 

In September, 1267, Conradin set out for Italy with bis uncle 
Duke Lewis and other German nobles. Young Frederick of 
Austria, like Conradin, an orphan of a fallen dynasty, accom¬ 
panied the heir of the Hohenstaufeu as his sworn brother* The 
bond was a reality in these days of high adventure. MEunfred'a 
unde, Galvan Lancia, had gone before Conradin to Rome, and 
against hb reception there, Clement hurled an indignant protests 
But a Ghibelline league between Tuscany and Rome hold the 
city faithful to the Hohenetaufen cause. Conradin was mean¬ 
while received with rapture at Pba and Siena, and the victory 
of his anny at Fonte a Valle left the road to Rome open to him. 
From Monte Mario he looked across in ecatasy to the arena of 
Frederick If, and Manfred. His magnificent reception in Romo 
fltiU further dazzled the romantic boy. Amid draporise and 
jewels and dancing he was led to the Capitol and acchumed 
Emperor of Rome. In August, 1263, he set out with a well- 
equipped army to conquer Sicily. At Tagliacozzo he mot the 
forces of Charlesr and the order of the events of the battle of 
Bene von to repeated itself with rejnarkabb consist eney. Conradin 
was victorious with the first two divisions of hb army, but waa 
overtaken in the midet of his exultations by the third and 
strongest contingent of the French, Don ArrigOt ’*®'ho with bis 
Spaniards waa the flower of ConradUi's army^ had pursued the 
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retreating Angevins too far. He returned to rejoin^ ae ha 
thought^ ConradiD's yictorious troops^ and found kimeelf 
Burrounded by the ery of *^Moatjoie^^ and the bannerB of the 
lilies. 

Charles aanounced hia victory onco more to Clemen^ in 
practically the same words as he bad used two years before. 
The pathetic story of Conrad ia'a flight ie too pitiable to dwell 
upon; how the Romans turned their backs on the fugitive boy, 
whom only a fortnight before they bad loaded with honours ; 
how he ded in disguise to the sea, and wan captured by John 
Frangipani; how he was delivered into the hands of Chariea 
and executed at N^aplea—thie is the epilogue of the Hohenstaufen 
diama- The youth and innoeence of Couradin could not save 
him from the ill-fortune which dogged his House. Child as he 
was, he died like hia fathers with eoumgo and dignity, appealing 
to the mercy of Heaven to mitigate the Church's condemnation. 

The Hohenstaufen cause was dead. The worst danger which 
the political Papacy ever had to face lay conquered at its feet. 
The work of conquest had been accomplished at tremeudouB 
costr and the concentration of its energies^ at the zenith of its 
power, for more than a century, on a temporal struggle woe a 
disaster from which the Papacy never recovered. But neither 
the political exhaustion nor the moral deterioration made itself 
felt immediately, for the work of Gregory VII. and Innocent III. 
took long to undermine. AU the elements out of which the 
Reformation was formed were traceable at the close of the 
thirteenth century, but they bad hardly come to light, and they 
lacked every vestige of cohesipn. 

Wlthia A month of Conradin's death, Clement IV^ died at 
Viterbo. We canqot help wishing that he bad tried to save 
CoziradiD, He was great enough to have justlfled the hope that 
he would rise above hia age and be pitiful to so defenceless an 
enemy. It took three yearn to elect hie successorp and the 
Cardinals were only brought to the point by the solicitatienE of 
St. Eonaventura. In 1271, Gregory X., of the famous House of 
Visconti, was elected during hb absence in the Eastp where bo 
was crusading with Edward, the heir of England. He was 
exactly the right man for the work which lay before him. He 
was before all thinge a peace-tnaker, but on the model of 
Honorius IIL rather than of Alexander fV. The chief work of his 
pantliicate was the restoration of the Empire, which he reHised 
to be essential to the order of the Cbrietlan world. The candidate 
put forward by the GennonB woe Rudolf of Hapsburgs a humble 
supporter of the Hohenstaufenp whoae insiguiflcance was hif 
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chief quailhceition in the ejefi of bis eleotore. The Pope would 
hardJy have chosen a Ghlbellmo Emperor, but Gregory resolved 
to make the best of it, aud get as good tonus as ho could. 
Rudolf IB dOBeribed us a ^'seTious, ugimaginative, commoDplaoo 
man/* md ha was imllkeiy to eaueo the Popes much anxiety. 
He addresaed Gregory in terms of becoming Bubmissmo: “I fix 
my hopoB on thee and fall at the feet of tby Holiness, humblLy 
eutroating theo to uphold ma in the duty which 1 haFs under¬ 
taken 

Gregory was as braFe as he was pacido^ Th e last two Popaa had 
oevor vantared to aet foot in Rome in the whole course of their 
pontificate. Gregory went straight to the city and did what ha 
could to patronise the Gwelf and GiubeiUne factions which rant It 
a^uodar. He was not very successful, either in Rome, where fac¬ 
tion Gghtmg was endemic, or Ln Ftorancep where it had temporarily 
brad the imagination of the city. But the eiect of hie pacific 
policy on Europe in restoring the ideal of peace was incalculable. 
The central eFsnt of his pontificate was the great Council of 
Lyons in 1575. Here the restoration of the Empire waa confirmod 
in the person of Rudolf, and Alfonso of Castile was persuaded 
to forego his claims. Polite epeeches parsed between the envoys 
of Rudolf and Gregory, and the old and impossible relationship 
between the “twin powers'' wae restored in all its elaboration 
of meaningless metaphor. Rudolf naturally could not afford to 
be difficult. He expressod his wililugnoss to surrender the 
sovereignty of Sicily, and the imperial claims in Home and 
tbfl Patrimony. 

Tbe Council of Lyona carried through one other important 
piece of buemeesr—it drew up and passed the law of Conclave. 
Taught by the exigenoies of hia own election^ Gregory ordained 
that in the future the Cardinal-eleotora should bo shut up “ with 
one key" during the olection of a Pope, and submitted to a 
course of increasing privatlone until they could come to a 
decision. It was hoped that the discomfort of the Cardinals 
would urge them to brevity, and that their enclosure would cut 
them from outer infinonces. How far it succeeded lu secur¬ 
ing these obj sets,^ Bubsetitieii t history ftbowe; repealed fium time 
to tim^ and m^lfied from its first Beverlty^ it still aorvivee aa 
an e^entiol adjunct of papal adminiatration. 

A third incident of the Council had a merely temporary 
importance, while itsoemod to the world at large a momentous 
event This was the formal union with the Greek Church, 
which was brought about by St. Bonaventurn. It was not des- 
tjned to lflat> but it confirmed the impreSBion which the reign of 
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Gregory bad already created aa au era of peace. Id ISTd, on bis 
way back frooi the Couacilt Gregory X, died at AtesiOp old and 
full of hononr, aurroonded by the praiaea of the peace which be 
had made. The object which !ay nearest hie heart remained, 
howercTp unfulfilled. He waa before aU thtnge a cruBader^ and 
the imderlying motive of the good which he had wrought as 
Pope WM hie sieal for the Holy War. The peace of Europe was 
to him a meane and not an end. Chriatendom rcceiyed the gift 
of peace and praised the giver, but the only payment which he 
asked, it was unprepared to yield. 


chapter xviti 


THK fall of THK MEDLE1?"AL PAPAOT: BONLFAOE VID., 

T he deatb of Gregory X. was followed by an interlude of 
short pontidcates and growing imreaL Of the three 
Popes who reigned during the year 1276, the third alone 
tnade any impression on his age. Innocent V. and Hadrian V. 
died before they had used their powers. The Portuguefie John 
XXI was an eccentric charucterj whom some of bis conteiu- 
porarles regarded as a magician and others as a lunatic. He 
ssema to have been a matbematician of real ability^ whona 
Gregory X. had esteemed for his learning; but as Pope he was 
undoubtodly a failure. Ho was killed within a year of his 
accession by a falling ceiling in hia new palace at Viterbo—an 
end which he was baUeved to have brought upon himself by 
hiB concourse with the powers of evU. 

In 1277 a Beriea of aristocratic Roman Popes began in the 
access ton of Nicholas III (the eon of Matthew Eubeus of the 
noble house of Orsini). His rule was secular and able^ And his 
chief object was to establish the papal constitutiou on a more 
satisfactory basia in the states of tho Church. He ransacked Ibo 
archives and produced deeds of gift to prove bis rights in Romag¬ 
na and PcntupcUs. He stided the firet hint of resistance from 
the Emperor Rudolf by promising him the rights formerly eier- 
ciaed by Charles of Anjou in Tuscany, The so-called ** tyrants 
of the Romagna did homage to Nicholas^ and the great oamea 
of Alalatesta, Polentanit and Guido of Montefeltro are heard in 
harmony with those of the Pope and his family. Even Bologna 
Came into the orbit of peace which surrounded Nicholas. 
Finally, Nicholas succeeded in combining the Senatorship with 
the papal power. He could not personally hold the office^ but he 
gave it to his brother and so paved the way for later popes to go 
further and unite the two offices in one. Hie last act of pacific 
cation brought Charleg and Rudolf to terms with one another, 
and so left Europe free for the time being from an Imperial 
struggle. Nicholas died in 1280, leaving a singulatly complete 
record behind him. Hb aims and bis interests were frankly 
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secular, and he has often been arraigned as the founder of 
nejMtUin. But what he did, he did thoroughly, and his peace 
policy was moie beueQclal to Italy than many a more idealistic 
effort. 

The reign of Martin IV., a Frenchman of low birth (1231-1285), 
was a leTfiTsion to the Fi'encb dominatton. French induance 
once more pervaded and governed the Curia, with deplorable 
consequences for the Papacy. The hostility to the French, 
which had long been emoulderlng In Sicily, broke out in 1262 
in tbe eruption named the Sicilian Vespere. The aaBsssina- 
tion of the whole French population of tho island evoked an 
outcry of vengoance from Charles, which found an ocho in his 
faithful servant the Pope. A Ghibelllne reaction in Italy and a 
rising in Some crippled Martin’s power of action. Before 
Charles could put his threats into effect ho died, leaving hU eon 
and beiT a prisoner in the hands of Peter of Aragon, wbo had 
taken advantage of the general Unrest to seize the Sicilian crown. 
In the same year Martin followed his master to the grave. 

Under Houorlus r\\ of the Saveli! family (1235-1287), the 
House of Aragon maintained itself in Sicily in spite of papal 
denunciation. Under Sicholas IV. (1280-1292), Charles II. was 
crowned, but he was king by ceremony alone. In 1292, tho fall 
of Acre brought the epoch of tbe Crusades to a close. The 
death of Budelf of Hapshurg was another landmark. From 
this point tho Popes ceased to regard themselves definitely aa 
the leaders of Christian chivalry against tbe heathen worlds 
from this point also the struggle between the keys and the Im- 
perluns becomes submerged in the under-current of rising forces 
which was sweeping on towards the evolution of the new world. 
Tbe danger to the Papacy was the same as that which threatens 
an individual who pins his faith to the temporary and inessential 
erpressinu of bis ideal. The Popes had for so long been satisfied 
and absorljcd in their two great medieeval enterprises that they 
had forgotten to read the signs of the times. Europe was making 
new wine, and tbe Papacy had nothing but old bottles to receive 
it. 

It was possibly some unconscious apprehension of this which 
led to the strange and inexplicable events of the year 1294. Two 
years had passed since the death of Nicholas IV. and the Cordt- 
nals assembled at Perugia in July were unable to come to any 
decision as to his successor. Name after name had been 
Suggested and thrown out, when, more it seems by chance than 
by design, someone mentioned Peter Murrone, the hermit of 
Sulmona. The result was the election to the distracted Papacy 
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of a flimplB saint. Tbo experiment was a failure, and the story 
of "Saa Celestino” remains aa a monument for the humUiation 
of his succosore. The infinite pathos of his six months' pontifi¬ 
cate, the confusion which hia simplicity wrought among his 
friends and enemies alike, and the incongruity of his spiritual 
graces with the demands of the Vatican are aa great an arrai^- 
meat of the political Papacy aa the vices of hia least woi^y 
successor. From a political point of view, the election of a tmcl 
and holy old man at such a crisis was, of course, an absurdity. 
From the first Celeatine V. surrendered to the domination of the 
master-mind of Cardinal Gaetani. From the Uttle ceU which he 
built himself in a corner of the Vatican be shed all the ^aces 
of his holiness on tho unworthy world about him—with disas¬ 
trous results. Offices were given away many times over because 
the Pope could not deny the importunate. Advantage was taken 
on all sides of hia humUity, his gentlenese, and hia utter ignor¬ 
ance. Ho was, however, capable of firmness where to him the 
way seemed dear. In his resolute sdf-depositlon he mthsto^ 
the prayers of the whole curia and the team of Gaetani hiraseifi 
'■ St, Peter’s ship is wrecking, with me at ita helm,” he said, and 
asking pardon of the princes of the Church, he pasaod out 

throuj^h their , 

Behind the sanctity of Gelestine, plots and intrigues bad 
screened themselves so effectually that it is impossible to dis- 
entande the events which actually occurred from the fictio^ 
which Bubscuuentiy enfolded them. On hia retirement, t e 
election of Gaetani was inevitable, but it could har^y be called 
popular. He was accused by hia enemies of persuadiag Celeatine 
to abdicate by unlawful means. It remained an open question 
whether such an abdication was morally valid or legally possible. 

It was therefore a political necessity to keep Celestine in custody, 

and his sudden death in the Castle of Fumore in 129S gave wme 
colour to the rumour of foul play. It is unlikely that Boniface 
VIII. was guilty of Celes tine’s death. Consummate status man 
as he was, he must have foreseen the inevitable consequences of 
such a crimej and the opposition of the Celcstine party which 
dogged him throughout bis pontificate far outweighed any pos¬ 
sible advantages in the death of the gentle and innocuous saint. 

Benedict Gaetani was seventy-six years old when he bocame 
Pope in 1205. He had been admirably trained as a lawyer and 
a legate in diplomatic art. He had a magnificent pivsence and 
the spirit of a Caesar. He had ‘‘played much at the game of 
the world,” and his attitude towards itivas contemptuous and in¬ 
tolerant. His coronation festival was an index of his reign. 
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Drt^^ed in hill pontificals lio rode on a white palfrey through 
the festive streeta, while two kinp, Charles of Naples and CharleB 
Martel of Hongary^ held his bridle. The Papacy of humility 
had wrought havoc and disaster which the reign of magnUGoence 
tried to repair. The policy which ho pursaed in Italy was far- 
sighted and vigorous- Instead of curbing the demoeratic growth 
of the rieiug cities, he turned it to his own account by securing 
the mairistcriat power in liis own person. City after city elected 
him as Podestd, and even Rome itself allowed him to choose its 
senators. In these offioca his own nepbewa were very usefuK 
The Gaetani were a eompamtively unknown family until 
Boniface became a Cardinal^ but In his orbit bis nephews rose 
to iindreaiiit-of splendour. One, France&oOT became u Cardinal; 
another, PoteT| Count Palatine and Rector of Tuscany^ Peter's 
sons. Benedict nnd Lotfredt added still further dignities to the 
family connection. Their rise brought them^ ho we vert into 

competition and afterwards into collision with the older and 
more aristocratic Colonna family, and tho quarrels which followed 
led directly to the downfall of the Pope. 

But it was the imperial, rather than the monarchieal, aspect 
of bis office which principally attracted Boniface. Since the 
liiterregnum the Holy Reman Empire bad vmdoubtedly been a 
negligible quantity, and Boarface made no pretence at acknow- 
iedging it except when occasionally it suited hb diplomacy fco do 
so. am Csaar: I am Emperor^"' he exclaimed on one occa¬ 
sion when the ambossad ors of the ds /aci& Emperor Albert came 
before him. The Popes had long since discarded the theory of 
the twin powers: Boniface loft no place in hb scheme for any 
imperlum " at all, other than his own. When, however, in 1303, 
the Papacy needed an ally in the face of the defiance of England 
and France, Boniface pardoned Albert,'' the one-eyed sinner/'and 
acknowledged him as Emperor on conditions of slavish ohedience. 

Boniface took advantage of the opening of the new century to 
proclaim hb ideal in the famous jubilee of 1300. Crowda of 
pilgrims from the ends of the earth thronged the streets of Borne 
and fought their way to the altar of St. Peter to deposit their 
gifts. Streets were widened and bridges thrown out to accommo¬ 
date their progreas. The pilgrimi were almost entirely humble 
people and very few nobles and only one king swelled their 
ranks. The piety and self-aacrifice which they showed was a 
touching and impressive tribute to the greatness of the mediieval 
Papacy, In this last pageant of her golden age, the Roman 
Church reached the olimajc of her outward splendour. Among 
the crowds who thronged the streets were many who drew from 

IS 
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the great feBtiva] the inspiratioii of a masterpiece, Djinte began 
hi* poem as from Easter in the same The young Giotto, 

at work in Romo for the Pope's nephew, paused to paint the 
opening of the festival on the walls of the Lateron. Giovanni 
Villani, the Florentine historian, “ also found hints elf in that 
blessed pilgrimage to the holy city of Rome," and raturnodto his 
native town inspired by the spell of antiquity to enrich posterity 
with his attractive chronicle. The triumph, which seemed so 
complete, had in it an element of tragedy in the face of what 
followed. The fall of Bonifaco was already signalled by the 
opening of hie quarrel with the King of France, and his humilia- 
tioa was only a prelude to the de^adatiou of the Papacy^ 
five years separate the glorious jubilee from the “ Babylonish 
captivity" 

Ko abler states man than Boniface ever wore the papal tiara, 
but he had the miafortuiiie to live in an age of great man, HildC' 
brand had gained his victory over the profligate Henry tV.; 
Innocent III. had no more formidable antagonist than the con- 
Umptible King John j Gregory IX, and Innocent IV. each fought 
their round with Frederick II., the miaundarstood anachronism. 
Boniface was probably the intellectual equal of these hie ablest 
predecessors, but none of these had been faced at one moment 
by two such foes as Philip le Bel of France and Edward 1, of 
England 

Hostilities with England of a passive kind had begun at the 
opening of Boniface's reign. He had sent two legates to England 
to demand that the war between England and Franco should 
cease, Edward turned a deaf ear to the Pope's requirements and 
continued to tax the clergy to pay his military erpenses. ^ Boni¬ 
face was actuated by two motives: he want^ to establish the 
peace of Europe, and he disliked the drain on ecclesiastical 
resources which royal taxation created Edward’s obduracy led 
to the thunderbolt of “Clericie taicos ”■ The Bull asserted the 
complete immunity of clerical bodies from every kind of lay taia- 
tion; the laity were forbidden to receive and the clergy to pay 
on penalty of excommunication, it was an epitome of papal 
pretension—the translation of high papal theory Into terms of 
finance. The clergy were ready enough at first to follow the lead 
of Boniface, They were tired of paying for wars in which they 
were little concerned, and Edward's demands had certainly been 
exacting. The Dean of St Paul's had fallen dead of fright at 
Edward’s feet in the middle of an expostulation in 1394. His 
place as the champion of resistance was taken by the dauntless 
Archbishop Winchelses,, who refused the subsidy In the name of 
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the clergy at the Parliameiit of Bury in 3^^e5. Edward in retalia* 
tion locked the t:<cclesia3tjcal hams with the toy id seal. Win- 
ebebea then ordered the papivl Bull to he read in all the 
cathedrals, and urged the clergy to etand by their holy father in 
his defence of their libertieB^ Edward hurled back their dehance 
with an edict of otitlawry, which eflfectually broke the back of 
their resistance. Denied the King's justice and bereft of the 
King's protection, desperation brad disunion, and the clerical 
party &plit into two camps. The Archbishop of York submitted 
with a compromisot and the friars at hb back preached eom- 
plianca Winchebea stood out to the last, and with him the 
holy Bishop of Grostesta Their lands were E^ei^ed and they were 
driven out of the kingdom. Edward, however, in one of his 
impetuous moments of hairsinceiro and half-dramatic reaction 
pardoned tho Archbishop and restored him with every demonatra- 
tion of affection. Winchelsea used the moment to wTing from 
the King a Ccnlirination of the Chartere, thus turning on 
ecclesiastical crisis into a constitutional landmark. 

The quarrel with England was merely the prelude to the 
more serious contest in France. It bad its origin in the same 
cause—the exactions of the Crown and the jealousy of the papal 
treasury. While Edward had been severe, Philip was extor¬ 
tionate: Edward wanted money to pay his way ; Philip demanded 
it to gratify a Just Moreover^ Philip's tone tovrards Boniface was 
arrogant and offensive from the beginning. The Pope's attempt 
to arbitrate in Philip's quarrel with the Coimt of Flanders was 
met by a lofty rebuke for interference. “ Clericis laicos " was 
answered by an Ordinance forbidding the export of goods of 
value without the permifision of the King—a clever device to 
provide agaimt the outflow of wealth from France to Home. 
Boniface, however^ waived the point with unwonted Leniency. 
He issued a Bull exempting France from the unpopular measure^ 
os an appendix to the greater national compliment of the 
canonUation of St. Louis. The mildness of the Pope was due to 
the pressure of the Colonnas upon his political position: the 
groat jubilee restored hie normal temper. 

The lost pilgriuiB had not left iho streets of Home before thi* 
forces began to gather against Bonifaco. The FraticelU, the 
fanatical loft wing of the Franciscans, and the remnant of the 
Celeatinian party made common cause against him, and their 
mouthpiece, Jacopono, wrote telling satires at his expense. One 
greater than Jacopone was alienated from the papal cause by 
the old and ineffectual expedient of employing a foreign cham¬ 
pion to oppose an indigenoua movement Awakened by the 
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do! SB of the Cobnna ecandals to the weakneas of his poaition, 
BomfaBB BumiDOiied Chuflea ofValoiSp the Freach Ktug^a hTotbert 
to crush the GhibelUuea of Tuecauy. The Pope‘a - tr0acheJ7'' 
coat him the eateom of DantSp who weat over to the cause of the 
oppreaaed, and gairo to tbs Divina Com media '' the ehamcter 
of a Chihelline apologetic. A further cauae of the weaknees of 
Boniface was a political blunder into which his obstinate high- 
handedneBs had led him. In the course of I29iip he was called 
in to arbitrate in hla private capacity^ as Benedict Gaetani. 
between England and Franco, It was cicpresaly understood that 
the papal office was in no way to obtrude itaolf in the proceed- 
ingfl. Boniface was, however, foolish enough to apoii a great 
opportunity by a display of official vanity^ He published the 
arbitration terms in the form of a papal Bull, and thus drew 
down on himsolf the fury of the two kings whose confidence be 
had violated. A subsequent attempt to mediate between Eag- 
lajid and Scotland was consequently rejected with a curt petition 
to the Pope to confine himself to his Own concerns. 

There was no longer any restraining force to hold Boniface 
and Philip back From the contest which every one must have 
known to be inevitable. The French clergy were already pour¬ 
ing their grievances against the King into the sympathetic ear 
of the Popo. The exited Colon n as were fanning the flame in 
exactly the aame way at the French courL Boniface exhorted 
Philip to repair the evil he had wrought, Phdip's only reply 
wae to enter into an open alliance with Albert of AufltriaK 
their bond of union being their mutual antagonism to Boniface, 
It is not necessary to look further for the causes of quarrel 
between two Indexible characters^ who happen to be also the 
exponents of bitterly incotupatiblo principles. The miaaion of 
Bornard Baiseet, Eisbop of PamierSp the object of wbicb is im* 
known, brought the tension to breaking-pomt The papal envoy 
was a tactless and turbulent person, wbo had already mado him¬ 
self unpopular at the French courts and the Pope's choice of a 
TepreBentative Boema too deplorable to be entirely accidental. 
Animosity broke out in a warfare of phraaeSj. hurled at each 
other by the Pope's envoy and the King^s lawyer, which ended 
in the arraignment of Saisset for treaaon. He was accused of 
using contemptuDiis language about Philip; he had called him 
a bastard, a handsome image, and an issuer of bad money. 
Philip sent Peter Flotte to report his ill-doings to his master, 
who heard of them with equanimity, Peter drove the lesson 
homo with characteristic audacity, Ckmfronted by the Pope’s 
BEsertions of tho supremacy of the spiritual over the secular 
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power, he boldly defined the be tuition ia the reply, Your 
power in tecnporeJ tbings is a power in word, thnt of the King 
my master in deedBoniface ordered Saissot to be released 
and eent to Rome; he annulled the special privileges which 
Philip had aecnred in regard to Clericia LaicoSt and he sum¬ 
moned the clergy of France to appear in Komo to accuse the 
King, 

A crude and offensive Bull was circulated widely in Franca to 
excite Indignation, but the eomplaint of Boniface that Getitious 
documents were spread about in bis name see me to have been 
well-founded^ At anyrate it gave Philip an opportunity to write 
an answer^ in which he could let hlmeelf go in an orgy of abuse 
and discourtesy, ^"Philip by the grace of God King of France^ 
to Boniface^ who assumes to be Chief Pontiff, little or no greeting. 
Let your fatuity know that in temporals wo are suInordinate to 
none. The collation to vacant benefices and prebends belongs 
to us by royal right; the fruits are ouie. We will maintain all 
coilatioDS ma^e and to be made by us^ and their possessors. All 
who believe otherwise we hold to be fools or madmen.'' The 
undisputed Greater Bull, known as Au&culta Fill, contains the 
formal indictment of Philip's offences under ail their different 
heads. It was expressed in the old courteousT elusive language 
which had for generations stung emperors andi kings to fury. 
The ambiguous thunder of the Old Tesstament phrases blended 
with the legal InnovatknB npon which tho power of the po-litica! 
Papacy rested. The tradition that Philip burned the Bull is 
probably an over-statement He didp howev^^ publish a bogus 
version of it, which largely accounted for the national sympathy 
with Philip's attitude. Public opinion is most clearly ahowu in 
the addresses to the Pope which the Estates-General drew up 
early in 1302. The ffret address^ from tho nobles to tho Car- 
dinalBp asserts the indopendonce of France^ nnd defends the 
conduct of Philip in upholding it The Cardinals replied to it 
with modoratioD and dignity^ and by inference made Peter Fiutte 
responsible for the whole crisis. The second address, from the 
clergy lo the Pope, was more respectful but equally emphatic^ 
The Pope's answer is a strong testimony to his polemical skill. 
He indigrtantly accuses the clergy of apostacy, bccauBe they had 
timorously disobeyed the summons to Rome. ^^That sou of 
Belial, Peter Flotte,^" was again made the acapegoat of Philip's 
misdoings. Finallyj by a clever device, the supporters of (em- 
poral indopeodence are accused of the dreaded heresy of Man- 
ichoiBm^a form o-f abuse all the moro tolling bocauee it was 
equally effective whether it was understood or not by those 
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against whom it was directed. The BuUt Umim Sartctam^ of 
doubtful avithooticity^ wiia issued by tho ^ame Consi^toxji aud 
embodied the aame principles in more formal language. In all 
the papal documents the point on which insistence is chiefly 
laid ig the argument which Innocent III. so frequently o^ed: the 
spiritLial prerogative in no way enttenobefi on the temporal^ the 
two swords do not necessarily clash; both are to be used in the 
service of Cbri&t and His Vicar, and the royal rights of kings are 
not endangered^ though their sine are of course to be punished. 

Throughout the quarreb Boniface persistently translates tho 
political bosiilitj of Philip unto the spiritual rehell ion of a 
sinner Philip's personal charact^ laid him open to this kind 
of attack, and made it all the harder for him to pany it^ Hi£ 
defeat at Gourtrai and tho death of Potcr Flottc left him still 
further exposed. Boniface therefore lost no more time in ad¬ 
monition and rebuke. By a sudden reversal of his policyj he 
took Albert of Austria^ now abject and servile,, into bis favour, 
and sent an ultimatum to Faria in the fomi of Twelve Articles 
for the King's signature. The legate, however^ miscalculated 
the weakness of Philip's position. France still remained on his 
side, and the able and unscrupulous Xogaret had taken the 
plate of Peter Flotto in the King's confidence. Philip failed to 
clear himself of the charges to the Pope^s satisfaction , nnci drew 
down on liimselfa Brief of Excommunication (Aprib 130S). 

Philippa anger broke forth in gusts of ineffective ahusa. Two 
Parlementa at the LouvrsT in which Nogaret took the lead^ drewr 
np Lin indictment of Eoniface which is too blustering for serious 
analysis. Kogaret charged him with being a heretic, a simoniac, 
and a criminal, and appealed against him to a Genoml Oonncil. 
The Ordinance of Reformation was passed at tho Samo timep the 
real object of which was to cover a further extension of royal 
jurifldiction with a semblance of religious reform. At the lecond 
Par lenient, a further condemnation of the Pope was Ciirried out, 
wUh an absurd combination of ridiculous personal chargos with 
serious political grievances. The animosity itself was genuine 
and justifiable enough, but the expresaion of it merely proves the 
childish impotence to which Philip and his party were reduced, 
Boniface " had publicly declared that he would rather be a 
dog^ or an ass, or any bmto beast rather than a Frenchman; 
that no Frenchman bad a soul which could deserve everlasting 
happiness ". A long indictment of his private lifci hia 
sorcery, wizardry^ and incredible ^rices aided the charges. 
Philip took them alt seriously » and Boniface found it necessary 
to clear himself by oath at Anagni. pointing at the same time 
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to Philippa Teception of the ColonoRB as im doubted origin of 
the attack. 

But the fury of Philip once <irouaed could not bo easily 
allayed, and behind the verboae attack of the Parlsmcntp a plot 
of consummata audacity was being formed. Philip had through¬ 
out the quarrel made a pomt of collactini in hijj camp every one 
who had a grievance against the Pope. Bribes were scattered, 
among the rtali™ Lmdlords who had been ouflted by the re¬ 
lations of Boniface, Nearly all the lesser barone revolted 
againat their now overlords, and the Gaetani power spread all 
across Southero Italy. Even in the college itself. Philip was 
able to and adherents. In September, 1303, William of Nogaret 
and Sciarra Qolonna entered Anagni, where the old Popo wae 
residing, with cries ofDeath to Pope Boniface! Long live King 
Philip! ” The mwn made no resiatancej but the Pope's nephews 
boldly defended hi$ palace. The Buccessful conspiratora gave 
the Pope nine hoars in which to gubmit^ but all the fighting 
spirit of an oM warrior Came to Boniface in his hoar of need. 
At the ond of the appointed timej his defenders capitulated, 
and hh servants forsook him. The two couepirators, pursu^ 
ing their way through the deserted palace^ found a calm and 
dignified figure seated on the papal throne in full pontifical 
vestments, his head bowed over a golden cross, and in hie 
bands the dreaded keys* The rebel Cardinal sprang forward 
to murdar him, but the more cautious lawyer held him back. 
With deliberate heroiemp Boniface maintained his dignityi an¬ 
swering their inaulte with hia majestic silence,^' and their 
menaces with tdfl contempt of death. He vras confi^ned in bis 
palacOj while Philippa mercenariee sacked his treasurea^ but his 
dramatic stand had done its work. The French coups 
had stunned, but not paralysed, the papal party. News of the 
Pope^s desperate situation was carried to Koine vrith the mepir- 
ing story of his courage. Those who had been impervious to 
French influence, whose interests were boLind up with the GaC' 
tani fortuneSp joined with Cardinal Fieschl in an expedition to 
the Pope'fl rescue. The brutality of Nogaret and Sclarra and the 
heroism of Boniface produced a reaction. The French conepir- 
ators contrived to escape before the relieving force had made Ita 
way into the palace. Boniface was coo ducted to Komo in 
triumph^ after forgiving Edl bis enemies with a mildness bom of 
misfortune. But he was never more a priaooer than in the hour 
of his deliverance. Those who had been his rescuers now made 
themselves his master^ The Orsini dictated hia policyi and the 
Colonna menaced him in the distance. 
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H6 died in Ootobeti 1303, at the age of 36, heart-bioken bjr 
compuUo^ eobmisaion to a domination which all his life he 
wae accnatomed to exercise over othera. With bitn fell the 
great raedisra] Papacj, Ho had tried to cany its preteosions 
too high when already they had reached a dangerous eminenco. 
He consistently pressed a theory, which no longer covered the 
facts, to its logical conclusion and beyond it “Ho had striven 
for a goal which had already become fantaetic." 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE BABfLONlSH CUPTIVITT ANO THE BEGINNINGS Of 
THE INTELLECTUAL REVIVAL, a d. 1303-1334 

T he diBAsteir of Ai3^gti], ILkfi ev^ry oiibar hietorical milQ- 
indicatBB two directione, the paet and the future. 
For the past, it was retributive. Aa the victo^ of 
Canoeea had expressed the supreme moment of the mediteTal 
Papacy, so the defeat of Anagni announced to the world Ita 
failpre. But the triumph of Philip over Bomfaee does not 
merely euggeet a retrospect It is equally eloquent of the way 
which was still untjodden. We no longer think of the Reforma¬ 
tion as a sudden eatacly&m which overthrew fche power of the 
Popes in the sixteenth century and hurled half of Europe into 
the vortei of ProteBtantism. Nor do wo regard it as a capricious 
act of divine deliverance which saved the age of Luther from 
spirltuai bondage. It is possible to tracer in the circumstances 
which group themselves round the Anagni tragedy, all the 
forces already at work which hereafter came together in the 
Reformation movement. It is true that these circumBtancea 
were for the most part independent of one another, and it does 
not seem to have often occurred to their representatives to make 
common cause against a common foe. But isolated acts of 
defiance had already come from most of the quarters in which 
the storm finally broke. The investiture wars bad dealt blows 
at the moral prestige of individual Popes from which the Papacy 
could never recover. The forces of nationality had asserted 
themselvea euccossfuliy in more than one robeUion against the 
papal theory of Christian unity. Theorists of all kinds-— 
schoolmen, philosophers, and posts—were already at work 
exposing the supreme unreason which underlay the papal view 
of the world. Lastly, it w^aa the bitterness of tho new Pope, 
Benedict XI.^ to realise that the weapons of the spiritual 
prerogative had lost their power by too frequent and. Inappro¬ 
priate use. 

In the lost personal duel between a great Pope and a groat 
temporal PrincOp the King of Franco had won hie victory in 
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§pit^ of anathema, excommunication^ and tho direct papal 
thunder. What was worse — 'hia aiibjecte had supported him and 
aisgociatod themselvefl with him in aaorilego. Worst of alii the 
outrage of AnagoL bad failed to shock the world or to create the 
reaction which Churchmen had anticipated in the mind of 
Chrifitendoni at largo. Benedict found it impossible e^en to 
carry into efFeet hia condenmation of the rebels. Ho wae obliged 
to rekaBo the Colonua from the baa^ and to roatore the lands of 
all except the arch-traitor Sciaira. Philip le Bel made a formal 
declaration of innocence in regard to the plot, which nobody 
belleredp but which the Pope himaelf felt it expedient not to 
dispute Id 1304, Benedict wob compelled to revoke the decreea 
against the King which his predecessor had passed, and to 
associate himaelf with Philip in condemning the acta of Boniface 
which had led to the quarrel, in May the same year^ Benedict 
promulgated the decrees of absolution together with a modi^ 
fication of Clericis Laicos. A poor shadow of a Pope, gentle 
and yielding m dispositiont he remaLned in Rome to rule with 
what authority be couldp under the dictation of the Ore ini, 
while he wae batasBed on the one hand by the Cdlonna and on 
the other by the Gaetaui. Final ly his position became in tolerable. 
In July he fled to Ferugiap and with a burst of daring as 
inelTective as hia earlier compkcence» he issued fierce Bulls of 
condemnation against Philip and the loading conspiratores. He 
was rewarded with instant death, whether from poison or from 
Overstrung nerves history gives no certain verdict. His ponti¬ 
ficate had merely served to prove the extent of the papal defeat. 

The long vacancy which followed was due to strife between 
the French and Italian parties in the College. The truce which 
was arranged after eleven months adopted a complicated 
principle which promised to satisfy both parties. The Italian 
party were allowed to make the nomination provided that the 
candidate should be a Frenchman. Three Froneb Bishops were 
accordingly founds all of whom, in apite of their nationality, 
were partisans of Boniface VIIL against Philip. The French 
party made the best of it, and left Philip to come to an under¬ 
standing with the least objectionable of the three nominees. 
This was Eertrand de Gotj Archbishop of Bordeaux^ who became 
Pope as Clement V. (1305-1 3 IB}. 

During the coronation of Clement at Lyons, a wall fell and 
knocked off his crown ^ from which the papal carbuncle was 
lost. His ill-fated pontificate thus opened under an evil omen. 
Under Clement the political calamity befell the Papacy to which 
Petrarch gave thy name of the Babylonish captivity^ His 
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prodecfiasor Imd fooad it impossibly to remain at Romo itnder 
present conditions. Heavy as were the diaadvantages of de¬ 
pendence on tho King of Franco—a dependeneo which seemed 
to be inevitable—Clement thought that he might just as well 
avail himself of its possible ad vantages. After some aimless 
wandering in the south of Franco, he died his headquarters at 
Avignon—not etrictly a French town, belonging as it did to 
Charles 11. of Naples »e Count of ProvencCj and yet within the 
radins of French protection. The dissociation of the Papacy 
from the Ktcmal City might have been expected to produce 
a greater immediate catastrophe than it actually did. At first, 
however, it made comparatively little diETeronce to the political 
position of the Papacy. Weak as the Pope was in Avignon, he 
could not have been stronger in Home, for Rome was ablaze with 
a three-cornored faction fight, and Philip had every inducement 
to fan tho flame in order to perpetuate the humiliation of the 
Papacy. 

Once more the Pope bad fallen into tho disastrous posi¬ 
tion of a protdg^, and the situation was the more humiliating 
since his protector disdained the traditional disguise of the 
armed friend, and assumed openly the demeanour of a victorious 
foe. Clement would much rather have had nothing to do with 
Philip, whose snares wore so cunningly laid about him. This 
being impossible, be encamped under hia shadow, made apparent 
Surrender, and at the samo time watched for an oppK}rtunity to 
extract whatever benefits he could from his uncomfortable 
situation. It was really quite a good choice—from every point 
of view except that of the idealist, and bis voice could be 
ignored, for as yet it seldom reached the Curia. Avignon was 
not French, and yet under French tnfiuence, aithougb it did not 
at present belong to the Papacy, it was close to the Venaissin 
which had been owned by the Popes since 

The one subject of supreme importance to Clement V., and 
for which he was prepared to make any concession was the 
vindication of the memory of Boniface VIII. The theory of 
spiritual power had to be saved at whatever cost of political 
sacrifice. It was tho theory itself which was on its trial in the 
reign of Boniface—the theory pushed to unwise conclusions and 
unhappily involved in political and personal causes. The 
problem before Clement was to abandon the temporary and 
incasential, or in other words, the pofitiooJ quarrel, and to hold 
fast to the vital principle which Philip’s defiance had so terribly 
imperilled. Happily, Philip also bad his requirements, and 
Clement could with careful management act up a diplomatic 
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barter. Philip the Empire for hjs brother Gbarles^ and 

he chose to imagine, or to aHaome that CJement could bestow it 
at hifl discretion. Clement found It eonveajent to let him think 
so, but at the aame time he had no intention of eo dangerousiy 
adding to the preponderance of France in Europe, Hia 
manceuvres would not have diecrodited an age of riper diplomacy. 
He eojTitriced to allow Philip to imaglao that he was throwing all 
hie injQuencc on to the scale in favour of Charleses candidaturet 
while at the same time ho was oucouraging the German princes 
to elect in a manner much more favourable to their own 
interests. TIio election of Henry VTI. aa King of the Romans 
consequently appeared to bava been carrieci throngh m spite of 
the Pope^ who with tho support of Philip proceeded to lay down 
extensive conditions as a prolimlnary to the coronation. 

The Emperor-elect felt that double-dealmg ivas in the air, but 
he was not shrewd enough to detect its origin. At the same 
time, he wa& irritated by the Popo'e demands^ and in particular 
by the oath of vaesalage which Ciemcnt insiated upon as a 
symbol of fmpsrm] vassalage. Henry was foolieb and precipi¬ 
tate : ho hurried into ItaJy^ where Robert of Naples was bufiy 
upholding tho rights of tho Pope againet bis GhibelJme rebels* 
In 1312, Henry forced the Cardinals to crown him in the Lateran. 
while Robert held St. Pateragainst him in the name of the 
Pope. But he was not strong enough to carry through a costj? 

and after a few flashes of aucccss he withdrew from Italy, 
leaving disappointment and democratic revolution in his train* 
Henry VII, appears in tho ^^Paradiso^^ 0 $ the hope of tho 
QbibolUnes to whom Bantc had looked in 1300 as a destined 
deliverer of Italy: it is not the portrait as known to history of 
the ineO^ectivo loader who returned after a fmitle^^s expedition to 
dio in his own country in 1313. 

Clement had managed to deny the Empire to France without 
quiLfrcUing with Philip, and now a more urgent project cdJed for 
new concessions from the Pope for the gratlflcation of the King^ 
Philip owed enormous oums of money to tho aiistocratic Order 
of the Knigbta Templar. It is probable that their general, Du 
MoLay, had been impolitic in pressing for repayment. This in 
itself was onougb to caueo their min, for Philip was not a 
merciful debtor. But the cataract of chargee which fell on their 
heads cannot have had a purely fictitious source. Tho Order 
waa a survival from an ago when chivalry was more pure and 
ideals were more ingenuoua. It had outiivod its usefulness, and 
iillowing for the animoeity of Philip, the trial and condemna. 
tion of the knights was probably an instanoe of a necessary 
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reform bmrbarously carried out. It was aleo the price paid by 
Clem eat for the rindication of the memoiy of Bonifaco. Coa- 
demued by the King in 1307^ and by General Council in 131the 
Order was finally aboliehed by the Pope in the Council of Vicnuai 
in April, 1312. 

The Cotincil of Vienna had three big eubjecte to deal w]th» 
and Clement showed bis astute nose in his niauipulaiioa of the 
interplay between theiXL Ho suspended his verdict on the 
Templars whUe he wearied Philip by the long-winded nogotia- 
ttona connected with tho trial of Boolfaoo^ The third subjeetp 
that of occleelastica] reform, Clement attacked with a surprieing 
amount of enthusiasm, stimulated by a sound political inatinct 
for moral decency - The ecandals of the Curia were more con¬ 
spicuous at Avignon than in RomOp and the ey&s of Europe were 
focussed on the little town with moro than casual interest. 
Accordingly, the last eneigies of Clemont were spent in riEOrouely 
checking occlcciastical abuscsj the oppression of monks by 
BifihopSt the immoral lives of priests, and their worldly habits, 
to which contemporary literature bears abundant testimony, 

CkiriDnt died in Aprils 1314; his memory was loathed hy 
his political opponents as that of ''an aatuta and diehoncst 
politician," but it was reserved for later generations to execrate 
him OS the author of the Babylonish captivity. 

Tho Conclave which met at Carpentras to elect Clemout’e 
successor had more than the ordinary difficulties to cope with. 
Everybody knew that the problem was momentous. Tho llnlinu 
Cardinals clamoured loudly for an Italian Pope and the restoriri^ 
tion of the Papacy to Rome. The French Cardinals, who were 
in the majority^ were equally determined to keep the Papacy in 
FTancOr and among them the Gascon dement prevailed. Mean¬ 
while pillage and Tiolence made the proceedings impossible. 
The Goacona showed by their behaviour on this occasion that 
they knew what was expected of tho public when an election 
was held in thoii midst, and the forcible detention of the 
Cardinals at Lyons by the French King was necessary to induce 
them to conclude their business. Thoit choico feU, in August^ 
1316. on the old Cardinal of Portua^ a middle-clasB Gascon who 
had risen by the favour of Robert of Naples and by a certain 
kind of UHoful ability which bad brought him into prominence 
at tho CouncU of Vienna. 

The pontificate of John XXIL seems to have won a greater 
notoriety than its events can easily account for. He boa been 
made the scapegoat for the offences with which posterity loaded 
the Avignon Popes, and he wae unfortunate enough to be a 
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conspicuous target in an epcKih of liter&ry redundance. For ha 
opened the last and least worthy phase of the old Imperial 
contest. The struggle for the Empire ended in tlia dflciBive 
victory of Lewie of Bavaria at Mahldorf m 1322. This provoked 
the animosity of the Popes T^ho bad meant to control the events 
by arbitration. John eummoned Lewie to appear before the 
Curia, claiming the ajitiquated right of decision in cases of 
dispute. Lewis felt strong enough to refneet and he was con¬ 
sequently excommunicated. The struggle which tbe^e pro* 
ceedings opened lasted imtil the death of Lewisj in 1347, It 
wag not worthy of the traditions which earlier contests bad 
bequeathed. There la none of the old splendour of the Hohen- 
fltaufen feud, although the world at large was much more 
interested in Lt^ and the events were watched and reported with 
fat more contemporary axcitemont In the small and complex 
inotiveii of John XXII. we miss the extravagant magnificence of 
Hildebrand, and the vindictive parries of Lewis bear no compari- 
aon with the splendid defiance of earlier Emperors. And yet^ 
Lewis set oat vritli advantages wbieb his predecessors had lackod- 
The Avignon Papacy^ if not altogether diacreditedT waa un. 
doubtedly in disrepute. Abuses which liad passed unnoticed in 
Rome were notorious seandalg in the V^etiaissirij and Christ endom 
did not hide its outraged feelings. The critical and defensive 
spirit showed itself in England^ in the Statutes of Proviaors and 
Freemunirep and in Germany by the passing of the decrees of 
133Sp which laid down the doctrine that a legally chosen 
Emperor needs no fnrther confirmation, holding his powers from 
Ood elone. 

Another difference between the present contest and the 
earlier ones lay in the fact that doctrinal dlfierencos were in¬ 
volved in it. It is this which gives it so much of the character 
of the Reformation itgelL It ako accounts to a great extent for 
its extraordinary importance in literature. A schiam among the 
Franciscans had arisen on the subject of apostolic poverty. 
John XXILf at the expense of his reputation^, opposed the 
Fraticelli or Spiritual Franciscans, and held to a more modified 
view of the apostoUc injunction^ which was less inconsistent 
with the luxurious character of the Avignon court and with the 
personal avarice of the Pope hitneeif. He wae supported by the 
Dominicans in condemmng as heretics the Fraticelli^ who in their 
turn gave their support to the Emperor Lewis. Another theo¬ 
logical war was wng^ in defence of the doctrine of the Beatific 
Vision^ which nearly broke the connection between the Papacy 
and France. John laid down the doctrine that the dead are not 
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admitted to tba presence of God imtil after the iTay of Judgment 
^toriuB of oppoaition greeted his osaertion and he waa obliged in 
the end to retract it on his deathbed To the men of the four¬ 
teenth century theology was not only an absorbing study^ it was 
also the recognlasd mental exorciBO and fashionable arongement. 
Bo round the contest of Lewis of Bavaria with the Papacy there 
gathered metaphysical storm-clouds and among the ranke of the 
warriors we find the thinkersp sacred and profane^ doctrinaires 
and tlioclogians^ who delighted to bring thoir opinions on to the 
battlefield or rejoiced to find a market for them in the camp of 
Lewis or at the court of Avigtiom 

Before the atniggle with Philip le Bel had stripped the 
glamour from the mediaeval Papacy, Thomas Aquinas gave a new 
nieaning to history by interpreting it in the light of Axistotle^B 
teleology^ The medisaval Empire had died a lingering death 
with the fall of the House of Hobenataufen: the ghost which 
survived it was being raffled among inaignificant princeB. It 
was to come to life again hereafter as the white elephant of the 
Home of Hapsburg. In the attempt of the Popes to usurp the 
glories of their defeated rivals, the forces by which they had 
won recoiled upon themselves. The ahuees which had been 
heaped upon the theory of the Empire could apply quite as well 
to the temporal power of the Papacy* Xiinoceut lET, showed 
that he realised this danger whin be iueisted that the Emperor^ 
although subordinate to the Pope, was not Buhordidate to any^ 
one dee. But the doorway to criticism was open when Thomas 
AquinuB ^tood on the threshold, and directed the old contro^ 
vorsies into the new highway of political philoBOphy. He 
introduced a new way of approaching the old problems by 
defendiJig the power of the Popes on the basis of teleology- 
"'The State comes into eiistencet" says Aristctle, “originating 
in the necdB of IUBj and continues in eiEi&te&ce for the sake of 
good life ” (“ Politics ” L 2). If the end of government ie the good 
life of the governed, theiij according to AquinxiB, the supreme 
authority of the Papacy is not only juBtifiable, but easontial, in 
order that men shoulii believe rightly. For the one essential 
conditloQ for “ the good life,'^ to the medieval uimd, was a right 
faith. As the guardians of '‘the good life the Popes need fear 
no rival, but for their aecular defenders they muiit look—not to 
the effete and once presumptuous Empire—but te the rising 
spirit of nationality. This new philosophical basia of papal 
power was stronger than the old Biblical warmuts which the 
Popes had been wont to produce. Controversy had already 
showu that texts could be applied by human ingenuity in more 
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ways than one. And yet tha defence of Bt Thomiu in moat con- 
yinclng whare it i& least needed; it was not in its capacity of 
guardian of “the good life'' that the Papacy most required 
vindication^ and the time was not far distant when the words of 
Aristotle, applied to the Avignon Popes, would sound like irony. 

Thomas Aquinas had not stemmed the tide of criticiiin: 
he had merely diverted its stream. Dautop writing bie ”De 
Monarchia**a little Intert reverted to the older method in his 
counter-attack, but the spirit which he infused into his anti¬ 
quated argument is somehow alive and modenL He grounds 
his support of the Empire on Christ's historic hirth under the 
Aoman Empire, which^ he maiDtains, gave divine eanctjou once 
and for all to the Imperial principle, aud precluded the Church 
from its claim to dominion. “De Monarchia" was not a very 
snccessfiji pamphlet; it wae an attempt “ to eschiingo one 
impossible theory for another equally iinpossibler" and the 
systecn which it advocated had too lately fallen for an im¬ 
mediate revival. But Dante’s political theory ia more important 
than his conmbutlon to coiitemperary history: it reveals a 
sen^e of the dignity of human nature which carriea it into the 
atmoflphera of the Divina Com media”. Naturally, Dante pre¬ 
serves Ln hia poliUcal writings the poet's faculty of ennobling 
politics, and his views are not the less interesting because they 
are representative rather than revolutionary. 

At this point the interaction of polLticfi and theology pro* 
duced a literary storm. ASgidio Colonaa showed that both the 
rival powers came independently from God^ and John of Paris 
used thia uaeful theory to prove that the Pope had no right to 
control the policy of France. Now, as ever, Paris was in the 
forefront of the mteliectual movement, and the fearless delicacy 
of the Latin mind was busy dsdningund intei^reting the various 
phases of the dawning Reformation. The imagination of Du 
Bois exalted the kingdom of France to the Eupremacy which 
Empire and Papacy had forfeited His remarkable books regietcr 
the first protest against the double use of Scriptural texts, in 
their literal and their metaphorical application, as hiatorical 
arguments in the great contest. It wa? Michael of Cesena, the 
general of the Franciscan Order< who definitely linked the 
philosophical dispute to the theological quarrob by attacking 
the Papacy on Franciscan pdncipleSr appealing to ^'tho nnL 
versa! Church and General Council, which in faith and morala 
is superior to any Pope It is easy to understand the fierce 
intolerance felt by theee early Socialists for the existent hier¬ 
archy and all ita works. The Church bad lost its hold on the 
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poor^ and the world'a accumulation of aufferiug mihocdod cried 
aloud against Avignon a^ a travesty of tho ChrLstian ideal. 
The result was that the men of the early fourteenth century 
turned more and more to firet principleei examining tho founda- 
tiona of Catholiciam in the light of tho stupendoua inconais- 
tency* WiUiam of Ockham, the “inviiicible doctor,"’ ttumod 
Ewldo fi-om the path of acholastie theology to take np tho 
absorbing problem, claiming by hie ^'Dialogues" and *«TmctatB8” 
a direct influence on the sixteenth century. Hie work is a 
curious mixture of general principlea and details of conflict. 
Much of Ins argument ih merely a restatement of the case 
against John XXIL from the Prauclscan point of view. He 
does not pretend to offer a complete system, but his chief con- 
ttibutioD consists in the attempt to distinguish between the 
temporal or earthly eleraent in the Catholic ideal, ai.d the 
divine and eternal truth underlying it. 

In William^s disciple and literary forenmnerj Maraiglio of 
Padua, the literary war reached its ctilminating point. Among 
the group of great thhukcrs who were his contemporanes^ he 
alone stands out as a pmphet, one to whom to-day was as clear 
as yesterdayp and from whom to-morrow has much to Icam. 
He, with his colleague, John of Jundun, both professors of Paris, 
brought forward in 1326 ** Defensor Pacie "—a treatise in poli¬ 
tical philosophy which foreshadows the main principlea of 
modem political thought. In 133T| they both left the university, 
and offered their iuteUecta and eneTgiee to Lewis of Bavaria^ 
who had good sents enough to appreciate the value of the gifts 
which they brought him. From that point MarBigUo became 
the inapiration of a policy foredoomed to failure by the hopeless 
inelSciency of the men to whom it was entrustefL Like th# 
condottieri of the next period, tho philosophers of the fourteenth 
century sent their powers to market^ and in an age when 
intellect was marketable, they seldom met with rejection. Lewia 
had more mental ability than force of character. He eagerly 
adopted MarBigUo’s suggestion that he should fight the Pope with 
the Pope's own weapons. Other Emperors, such as Frederick II*, 
had come to grief because they had answered craft with violence, 
words with deetta. Let Lewis wage mtelloctual war on John from 
a position equally tenable, with weapons equally strong, and 
as yet untarnished by agedong use* In hie contest with the 
^Vanclscana, John had used equivocal language, to which a 
little akiU could give an heretical mterpretatioi]. He was 
personally unpopular, and officially defamed: the eyes of 
Kurope looked askance at Avignon. Thomas Aquinas had 

U 
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made Arislotla a bulwark ef papal power: MarBiglio need him 
Ai a hattaring-ram, Ee aceepte the teleol^^cal view of the 
State as a cotnisunity with an end, the good life, but he g<^ on 
to make the ertTBOrdinarily modern discovery that the legislator 
is the people, from whom the ruler derives his authority as by 
a taeit inveetittire. As to the ruler himself, Marsiglio is modern 
enough to leave the question open. Unity there must be, hut 
unity of oGSce and not necessarily in number: a committee could 
eerve the purpose, but perhaps on the whole a king is best 
So far, “ Defensor Facia ” ehines like a beacon across the cen¬ 
turies, warning the world of changes to come and lightening tlie 
auiToundinga with the flame of discovery. But the most im* 
portant part of hia argument passed unchallenged at the tirne- 
After three and a half centuries Locke reached the same pom 
by a more circuitous route, and Roueseau carried the argument 
further to its logical coneiuaion. But the contemporarica of 
MaraigUo were more interealed in him as a pamphleteer, and it 
is to the temporary application of hie argument that he owes 
his fame in the practical world. The Pope, the hierarehy, w 
all the paraphernalia ofepiritual power were outaide his political 
system: they were the frietion which disturbed the normal 
political life—the enemies of the peace which the d« ftKio ruler, 
the Emperor, was there to defend. Their rights had been son^ 
and not conferred; Christ had neither exercised nor bestow^ 
'* coercive jurisdiotion " among the Apoetlee, and so far from the 
priests exerting this right, the lay authority ought to appoint 
and control the prieathood. The power of the Pope rested on 
no valid Scriptural authority, but on the respect which Rome had 
inherited from the Roman Empire. It was not even justified 
by success, for the rule of the Popes bad not contributed to t e 
general good, and its failure was written large on the walls of 

AvigDon. fjji 

If we compare Marsiglio with other thinkers of the MidoJe 
Ages, it is at first surprising that a man of such outstanding 
genitie should have afl!ected so little the course of contem^rmy 
thought William of Ockham, with far less penetration ol 
ius^ht, is much more often quoted, and his narrower dootrin^ 
found a wider acceptance among bis political partisans. It iB 
probable that William evolved hia theory out of his politics, 
whereae it is obvious that Marsiglio, in identifying himself with 
Lewie and his cauee, was seeking an expression of a philosophical 
ideat His criticism of the papal position was only one depart¬ 
ment, and that a subordinate one, of his view of the uni versa 
But in 1326, a philosophical system was incomparably less 
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important thani a good argument Ggainat the Pope. So the 
roundera of Protoatantlsm aougbt amoog tUe narrower docrtrinea 
of VVilliam of Ockham and found wLat they wanted, while they 
left the broad and confidont tniths of MareigUo of Padua for a 
more adventurous age to explore. 

Of course the fire of the critiee was returned from the papal 
camp. Unfortunately for Johu XXII., his champions, m their 
fiuntic efforts to find eomething now to say—Bome argument 
which bad not already spent its force—wero driven to unwiaa 
and absurd exaggeration. AgoBtino Trionfo and Alvaro Felago 
restated the fiction of the Donation, and tried to prove the validity 
of the Translation of the Empire from the unquestionable actual¬ 
ity of the coronation of Charlemagne, The Pope, it was argued, 
could not have transferred what wa$ not, in the first placa, his. 
Trionfo wrote a book dedicated to John XXIh in which papal 
pretenaion was made ridiculous in the eyes of Europe by the 
strain to which it was exposed. The Pope's judgment was the 
judgment of God, and the whole existence of the civil state was 
on sufferance by ecclesiastical consent It was impossible that 
such arguments could bridge the g^ilf which had already opened 
between John XXIl. and Lewie of Bavariai while they merely 
acted as fuel to the fire of literary entbusiseuL 

The coup of Lewis which MarsigUo bad planned 

proved a disastrous failure. He was to put bis views luto effect 
by an expedition to Soma—^to take Italy into his confidence for 
a concerted attack on the Papacy. Up to a certain pointp Italy 
was widi Mm. The Eoman people welcomed him as Senator, 
with their hearts infl amed against the Pope who bad deserted 
them. In Jfljiuary, 132S, be was anointed by two schismatic 
fiishopSp and crowned in the name of the Roman people by that 
useful rebel, Sciarra Colonna* It seemed as if Rome meant to 
excel itself to do honour to the democratic Emperor. And yet| 
in apito of the processions and banqueUn and the elaborate care 
in preserving the customary ritual, the democratic coronation 
fell rather flat Perhaps there is always a certain lack of digmty 
in a democratic pageant, arising from some inherent inconsist¬ 
ency between the ideal and its expression. Or it may be that 
Lewia did notjreally quite believe in what he was doing. It is 
certain that many of the witnesses felt qualms^ in spite of the 
brave words of defiance, and Villoni] the historian, expressed a 
prevalent opinion in the following worda: **In this manner waa 
Lewis the Bavarian crowned Emperor by the people of Rome, to 
the great disgrace and offence of the Pope and the Holy Church. 
What presumption in the accursed Bavarian 1 Nowhere iu 
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hietoiy do wo tind that an Emperoi*, however hoatilo to the Pope 
he may have been before, or may afterwards have become, ever 
allowed liimaeir to be crowned by anyone but the Pope or his 
legates, with the single exception of this Bavarian; and the 
fact excited great astonishment.” (VilJani, x., 5a. Quoted by 

Greg., bk, xl* ch. 3.) ^ 

John XXII. left none of the usual stones unturned in oppos¬ 
ing Lewis, bat his real advantage lay in the Emperor’s strikirig 
inolHciency, and his conspicuous power of wasting time. Lewis 
was also harassed on all sides by his supporters, and he lacked 
the pawets nacesBary to conttol tbo deoiooratio forces which 
wert driving him on. Tho Romans insieted oa hia deposing 
John XXn. and stipiiktod that future Popes should not leave 
Rome, except for the three siimraer mouthst without the par^ 
mission of the Roman people. A seiiBeleas pereecution of the 
clergy waa carried on in Romet in spite of the p-resence o 
Marsiglio of Padua, the discoveror of toleration. Finely, the 
Minorites clamouTGd for an anti^pope, and aeoured one in Peter 
of Corbara, who, in May, 132^, took the name of Nicholas V, 
Peter* the unworthy follower of Cekstine V.* showed from the 
first a complete inaptitude for the part of anti-pope. He spent 
hia short months of power in blustering againat the Avignon 
Pope: at the first sign of danger ho fledi and whan he was 
sold back to bis enemies he grovelled for mercyp to end his iH' 
glorious life in an Avignoa prison three years after his auh^ 

mission. , 

Everything went against Lewis from the mom ant of nis 
departure from Rome in August, 1323. While the Neapolitan 
forces, under King Robert, were recovering Rome and the Cam- 
pagna for John XXII., Lewis dawdled about preparing suite 
against the Papacy, and fitfully afisarting his power in North 
Italy, The piclureaque and Buccessful criminal, Caatrueem 
Castracane, tyrant of Lueoa* died in September in the coume of 
a quarrel with Lewis which threatened to break up the unity of 
the GhibeUlne party. Pore most among the Ghtbellino loaders 
who had invited Lewis to Italy, Castruccio had encroached on 
the Emperor^s own rights* and, at his death, Lewis was involved 
in a fight with his sons over the possession ef Florence and Pisa. 
At this critical moment a mutiny broke out among the Imperial 
troops. Rinaldo d^Este and Az?o Viscontij fearing to suffer ths 
fate of the Ca^tracanip submitted to Avignon, and time withdrew 
from Lewie the allegiance of Ferrara and of Milan. Further 
deaths among the Ghibelline tyrantSp imd among them that of 
ScUrra Ck>ionna, convinced Lewis that he waa beaten, and coO' 
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fiTmed John XXIL m the impression that Hearen was on bis 
aide. Lewis left Italy, Rome tendered its eubmiEsion to John, 
and the anti-pope appeared at Avignori with a cord round his 
nech. It was not surpriaing that, in LS3U, the Pope could afford 
to toko a high line with the Emperor; the offer of Lewis to de- 
poBp the anti-pope was met by a stinging retort which must 
have sealed his humiliation. 

At this point, history seems to be full of enrpriskig personalU 
ties, whose meteoric careers elied a flctitioiis brilliance across 
the narrative. Among these, the knight-errarit^ John of 
Eohetnia, was conspicuous, and his chivalrous expedition to 
recover Italy for the Pope^ relieves the inglorious story of the 
last struggle between the Empire and Papacy, His sudden and 
unexplained appearance, the panic which he struck among the 
GhibelJine tyrants, the brave exploits of his l6*year-oid son^ 
and the mysterious failure in which he vaniehed ^^like smoke 
across the Alp&“these things thread with colour a naTrative 
otherwise lacking in interest 

If Lewis was not born to sacceed+ neither was John XXIL 
All the pettiness of a subtle nature was hia, and his reign 
smouldered out in an incompleteness more inglorious than 
failure. Romagna was imperfectly subdued, and the GaBcon 
regents ivhom John appolntcdt and particularly his nephew 
Beltram, were a cause of growing irritation. In 13;H, Bologna 
openly rebelled, and the citizens raised the ciy of Death to the 
legate and the men of Languedoc ^ The spiritual forces also 
gathered against the disappointed old worldling: another ex^ 
pedition of Flagellants under Fra Venturino stirred Italy agaiuBt 
him, and his last act was the condemnation of its leader at 
Avignon. John XXIL died in December, at the age of 

90. Hifl pontificate bore the impress of his own character. It 
had passed in on unworthy struggle for an outworn and worth¬ 
less dominion, and auch as it was it had lailed to conclude it 
He was a pedantic-minded lawyer, who might have led a useful 
life in a modiseval imiversity or a pro^nncial town. As Pope, he 
had sown doctrinal discord in tho world, just as Boniface VIII. 
had sown politioal strife, and, in doing bo, he had robbed tbe 
Catholic Church of her dignity in the eyes of Europe. His very 
virtues lacked distinction: his scholarship was narrow and 
dogmatic^ his personal simplicity counterbalanced by his enor- 
moos riches expoaed him to the charge of avarice, while his 
pugnacity was not just!lied by a successfiil military policy. 
Papal history cannot afford to ha lenient to John XXII., for, in 
bis reign, the Reformation as an intellectual movement began. 
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It would bo abenid to hold him reoponsible for the spirit of 
criticlBni which dominated his age, but contemporary Church¬ 
men must have had good reason to regret that the sword*thrusts 
of the enemy could so caaily get home through the weakuefifles 
in the character of the Pope and hia court. 


CHAPTER XX 


WHEN laSAia CAME OUT OF EOIPl’. ^ 133J.1370 

B y the time of the death of John XXII., the Fopee had 
thoroughly eshauBtod the advantagos of the Avi^on 
poBition, Prom 1334 onwarda the intereet of the story 
lies in the growing attraction towards Rome and the gradual 
eKtrioation from the toib of Prench tondage. 

Bonodbt Xll. (133S-1342) gave h^BOwn 

to the task of uprooting the evils which John XXII. had Bown 
He did everything that ao upright strong man could do, but 
success was not within his reach. There seemed good hope of 
ending the weary struggle with Lewie at the begmmog of h,s 
reign. But Lewis, though he w^ " d 

points, dung obstinately to hi« aUisnce 
Philip \a threatened to treat Benedict worse than his S'™ 
father had treated Boniface VIIT. if he gave way ^ 

the enemv of Franco. Benedict dared not oppoee Philip, and 

Zrw o7"h= cptiviir" »f I""!" “ 

a. Kmp«» th.. i. I33B tb, or 

Rouse eavB conetitutional confirmation to the advance Ghibel- 
line doctrine that the Emperor derived fais title from God alone, 

.» erected rCie, ct tb e 

Imperial rights without waiting for papal sanction. Of coume 
the actual circumstances belied the brave wor^ for the Empue 
was ne^i more powerless, and the Papacy had many auothOT 
humiliatisn to impose upon it. But the Declaration of Reuse, 
L TspoZneoue^rotast against 

portant uitional document than a ch^er ' 

proclaimed by a strong Emperor at the 

Unfor'unatelv for Lewis, be had no sense of the tide in too 
affairs of men ^ and a few years later he created a 
against himself by his foUy in dissolving ^ 

Margaret MauUasch in order *at she might 
He could plead with perfect justice that he wan only cMtying 
the theories of Marsiglio one step further ^ t 

was the fountain of morality. But hm 'y®?" woJld 

prepared to see spiritual powers wielded by a layman. they would 
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fqUow him in asserting hie rightg ngEiinst the capricieufi policy 
of the AvignoD Popes, but when he began to adopt the Fopeb 
own ways—to use a more tlian doubtful spiritud authority 

to serve an end which was fraukly woridlyp the wealmesa of the 
Eraperoris position stood reveale^i. For the drat time the views 
of Morsiglio and Ockliam began to be regarded as dangerousp 
and E[iT0pe, now on its gtiardp was slow io giving its altegiance 
to the new principles. Where Benedict had failed ne a peace¬ 
maker his successor was not likely to succeed. Clement \1. waa 
not a man of compromise: he pursued the unfortunate Emperor 
back across dl the ground he hud woUp made him unsay di hifl 
rash words of defiancci and, finally, set up Charles of Bohemia 
gainst him. Lewis died in 1^47, having spent his fitful energies 
in the most futile of all the struggles between the Empire and 
the Papacy. Charles IV. outlived him, hut he never managed 
to assert him&elf against the Popes, whose creature he wis, and 
Germany treated him accordingly. 

More than once Benedict XI1^ had tiled to effect tha return 
to Rome. But he fdled, as hi& three successors were to faih 
owing to the strength of the pressure of Prance on the oae haudf 
and, on the other, the natural reluctance of the Cardiusls to go 
back to the cUy of anarchy. So Itdy was left in the hands of 
ttie Ghibeltiue tyrants, and the bitterneBs of the land against 
the Popes increased in proportion as the evils of tyrwmy and 
private war oppressed it. A pathetic confidence is exfiesaed in 
Italian literature of the time, that, if only the Popei were to 
return, dl would be well with Italy. The memory of Latin 
countries is short-lived and forgiving. In the consciousoess of 
present evils past troubles were forgotten. The great Popes had 
given Italy golden days of renown; they had made Rome the 
heart of the world and upheld the tradition of her e^ternity ’I 
In the remembrance of these things the wars wliick had de¬ 
vastated Italy were forgotten: so were the extortions of the Curia 
and the scandals which had already defamed the Vatican court. 
But the sighe of the Romans, though not unheeded, were in 
vain, and Petrarch, his heart aflame with worship and pity for 
RomCt flung his poetic appeals to Avignon, believing that the 
Pope had only to know of Italy'a suffering in order to come and 
deliver her. With consternation the news roaolied Home in 
I3d^ that Benedict was buHding a great pufaco iu Avignon, and 
that French craftsmen wore at work adorning it; it confirmed 
tbeir worst fears, for it seemed as though the domination of 
France was not after all an episode in papal history^ bat a con- 
iummated revolution. 
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The Babylonijjh captivity had the strange effect of oronilng 
in tbs Komana a senee of civic dignity ^ partly gen nine and 
largely artificialp founded on an epidemic of antiquarianistn and 
pereonified in the fantastic figrire of Cola di Bienxi. Clement VI. 
(;i342-1352) found hlmBalf more fimily established than ever in 
the neighbourhood of France, and the Romans turned, in their 
iCnse of desertion^ to ■' the tragic actor in the tattered purple of 
antiquity". In 1342, a strange and boautiful young man ap^ 
peered at Avignon as an envoy from the Roman people, to 
implore Clement to return. Though his mission waa unsuc¬ 
cess ful^ for Elenzi, the messenger, it waa a personal triumph. 
His wonderful language and hifi strange magnetic charm won 
the worldling PopOp who sent liitii back to Rome high in favour 
as a papal notary and in the company of a papal Vicar, thus 
enabling him to claim the approval of Avignon for his earlieai 
exploits^ The career of Rionxl belongs to the civic history of 
Rome, but the amazing success of hi$ irregular dictatorship at 
tho opening, mid the social upheaval caused by his eventual 
fsilnru, show how strong wore the rival forces with which the 
Papacy had to contend. The Romans had been living for 
centuries under conditions which were calculated to rob them 
of all political soif-rospect. And yct^ in spite of tlicir dependence 
on the Popes, alternating as it did with periods of oppression by 
the baronage, they had never quite forgotten the civic heritage 
which came to them from a romotor past. This consciousneRs, 
whioh was kept alive by the palaces of the Palatine Rill and 
the temples of the PoruiUt was always breaking out in emptions 
of more Of less genuine democratic revolt. Tliroo tini^^ in 
history these movements Citended beyond the civic policy of 
Rome: the revolution inspired by Arnold of Brescia in the 
twelfth century involved Emperor and tho Pop0> and its 
consequences were felt throughout Europe. In the fifteenth 
century Stephen Porcara conducted a conspiracy against Pope 
Nicholas V. in the name of civic liberty which for the mo¬ 
ment Overthrew the political balance of Italy, But the most 
astonishing and the least accountable of the Republican epidemics 
was the "Bueno Stato^' of Rienzi. Hie code of laws, proclainmd 
from the Capitol shows real adminiatrative power, which belies 
the theory that he was a mere masquerader with an instinct for 
dramatic effect and a domagogna's gift of porsuafliom The thing 
which is surprising Is that the originator of the Buono State 
have shown ao little stability and so great an inherent capability 
of deterioration. 

The democratic revolution was watched from Avignon at tir^t 
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with approval, afterwarda with atiepicion, andp finally^ with 
active hostility. It was natural that th« Pope should be welh 
dlspoaed towards a movetuent avowedly hostUo to the power of 
the Rouiau nobles. The Colonna and the Oreinip contemptuous 
at of the noisy and rather vulgar prooeedinp^ were forced 
to take them seriouBly when they found their honaee besieged 
by the mob, their defences prohibited by law^ and their persons 
proscribed by the Tribune; their aubmiesion exercised an influ- 
an CO beyond the walls of Rome. The country nobles followed 
their leadp and Lewis of Hungary and Joanna of Naples called 
on Rienzi to arbitrate in their quaireL For a moment Europe 
was dazzled by the dream of Romeos ancient splendour, which 
Rienzi had compounded from his knowledge of classical litera¬ 
ture and hia own fiery Lma^ination. Then came rumours of 
strange patriotic orgies in the new-born Republic. Rienzi, 
the self-styled Tribune, was bathing cerGmoniousIy in the por¬ 
phyry font of ConstantinOp and crowning himself with the Sevan 
Crowns of the Holy Gho^t. The repotte of the Tribune which 
reached Avignon did not stop short at mere exhibitions of 
vanity. Sinister accounts of treachery were mingled with 
fantastic stories of brutal cowardice. Clearly the days of the 
Buono Stato were numbered Clements answer to the imperi¬ 
ous demand of the Tribune for his return was to send a legate 
with a writ of excommunication to denounce Rieuzi as a heretic. 
As the declared enemy of the Papacy, Rienzi lost what semblance 
of authoritative sanction he had hitherto been able to parade- 
He had already forfeited the cODfidence of his immediate sup¬ 
porters. After seven men tbs of glorification, therefore, the 
Buono Stato fell. Rotoau Republicanism sank back into the 
mins wheneo it had emergedp and the Tribune sought congenial 
shelter among the revolutionary retreats of the Fraticelli. 

Meanwhile, Clement VL waa outstripping all hia predeceseors 
in zeal for the cause of France^ The English war gave him a 
speclai opportunity to be useful to the French monarchy. First 
he tried to prevent it ^ foiling in this, he iutercedod with England 
after Cressy and Calais^ flnallyj be granted an ecclesiastical 
tenth to Philip VI. to help him pay his way, and encouraged 
his relations to give private financial assistance to the French 
barona “Ipse Francuaj Franco fertenter adhaesit*’ is a mild 
indication of the direction of his policy, MoreovoTp he bought 
Avignon from Joanna of Naples, and thus committed the 
Papacy more irrevocably than ever to the domination of France, 

While Clement was pocking his Cum with more French 
Cardin als^ opposition was grow'ing louder in Europo, and was 
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naturally beaded by the English* The Pope’s dosire for money 
was boundleeSt and^ in his absence from Italy* the revenuea 
from the Pap^ States were negligible. England was coneo- 
quently the chief " quarry,'’ until Edward in* woke up to the 
fact that the French soldiers were being paid by the money 
which loft England in the form of papal dues. These were never 
so burden some or bo eicessive as now, when the national need 
of money was proportionately greater tbaii ever- Cletoent VI, 
might wdl laugh, and say that his preilecesBOts had not known 
bow to be Popes. Funds poured in to Avignon from provisions, 
reeervationSr and diapenssitionB. All ecolesiaatical rights whic 
it was posalblo to lay hands on were aeized by the agen^ of the 
Curia. In 1345^ two papal agents were opposed in seizing me 
offices to which Clement had appointed two of his Cardinals, 
Soon after, Edward formally complained to Clement of the 
“ army of provisora which has invaded our realm ”, The statute 
of Provisora of 1351 gave legal form to the protest Clement s 
need of money was greater than his discretion, and a clas o 
authority was the result. Royal nominees defended their claims 
in the King’s court while their opponents flaimtod papal Bulls* 
This led, in 1353, to the second great anti-papal Statute of 
PrsEfraunire, which forbade an appeal to any foreign court on 
pain of outlawry. Of course, this was only the beginning, 
and not tho end, of the contest, but it was a wanuog to the 
Avignon Popes of a new direction from which hostility might 
be anticipated. It was the beginning of direct inancial op¬ 
position to the claims of the Papacy. j , , j 

“That great and prodigallord," Pope Clement, was delu^d 
by a false sense of security. The Emperor, Lewis, was ^™iy 
ever dangewus. and Charles IV. was docile to a fault There 
was nothing to fear from France: tho Queen of hiaples knew_ 
that nbaolution for her crimes bad been cheap at the pnee of 
Avivnon. Italy, it is true, waa not in a satisfactory state, out 
the loyalty of Rome could always be boi^ht ^j^h a promise 
that the Papflcy should returti, and Hienzia fall had shown 
that in emergency papal influence was stiU predominant ..o 
Clement heaped riches on his relations, and Injury on his court, 
and looked the other way when an occasion^ remonstranco 
reached him against the more flagrant vices of his clergy. The 
worst Char^-es brought against the Avignon Papacy were pro- 
bably true V tho poniificate of Clement VI. The dergy ware 
li^ioTand imLral. and at the papal 
and good-living were earned much too far. But the Jj^^* 
self Sas an able man, whose worst foult was the Icmency which 
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tolerated suob an atxnosphore. He was a very popular preacher, 
a successful diploxcatisti and above all a kind-hearted man. 
He tried to protect the Jews a gainst the brutal bigotry of 
Chriatendom, and even gave them a place of refuge in his Avig¬ 
non estate. Such nets of spontaneom generosityf sometimes 
impolitic in regs^d to his reputation^ are characteristic of him. 
Perhaps ho did not greatly care for contemporary good opinion. 
Certainly ho was not a hypocrite: ho lived on a lavish scale, 
and treated the world with immense gooddiumour. This was 
his way of showing Christendom how to he a Pope. 

Clement was succeeded by a man who was a complete con¬ 
trast to himself Innocent VL (1352-1362) instantly began to set 
bis house ip order. In the constitutions which he issued im¬ 
mediately after his consecration he revoked oil the irreguiar 
powers which Clement had seized. Common dame were for¬ 
bidden, and every priest was bound over to personal reeidence 
in his cur^ on pain of excommunicatioiL He laid down that 
preferment wae to be the reward of merit alone since ** ecclesi¬ 
astical dignities should follow virtue and not birth Cone ter- 
nation must have reigned among the aatclliles of the Avignon 
court as they watched the transformation from the reign of 
licence to the rule of austerity. 

Painstaking oB he was, Innocent -wae not a successful poli¬ 
tician. His relations with Charles IV.^ which ought to have 
been an easy problem, were in effect a failure. Ho seems to 
have wanted money almost as urgently as Clement; and although 
he spent it in more worthy ways he mot with quite os much 
opposition to his demandUp His efforts to levy a tenth in Ger¬ 
many were opposed in vigorous language. In the words of the 
Count Palatine, Stulta est mea seutentia Germanorum devotio: 
quae Romanis vulturibiiB„ qui suut insatiabiies,clbum parat 
Charles IV. threw off the mask of meekneBB and asked the Pope 
why he did not first reform the morals of the ckrgy. In 1350, 
the Golden Bull of the Empire dealt a direct blow at the Papacy 
which bad long been imminent. The declarations of Reuse and 
Frankfort had already proclaimed that the fourteenth century 
was not going to tolerate papal interference ui imperial elections. 
But the bolden Bull was to be a fixed and fundamental law of 
the German couBtitution. It nominated the seven Klectora who 
were from boncefortb to choose the Emperor, and in defining 
their powers and privileges the Pope was not once mentioued. 
tior wae there the fain tost recognition of his claiin, even in the 
form of a denial. 

Thwarted in hie Gnaucial demands in England and in Cer- 
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mnny, lanocent began to reflect on the troublee of Ital^ and in 
perticulBT on the Btato of tbe Patrimony. Avignon was no 
longer the peaceful retreat wliicli it once had been. The Trench 
wara had let loose arm Lea of mercenaries in the south of France, 
and to protect tlie papal court from bands of freobooterB, Inno¬ 
cent had been obliged to build new and expeneive fortifleations. 
Moreover, tlie advantages of French protection were long ago oi* 
hausted, and Innocent began to look towards Rome with a 
growing confidence wliicb struck new liorror into the bearta of 
the French Cardinals. In IHSI Sicnai had reappeared ns a 
factor in politics, liia fertile imagination bad caught firs again, 
not aa before from studies of antiquity, hnt from the etr^ge 
doctrines of the mystic-revolutionists among whom he had lived 
for three years. In common opposition to the Papacy the 
FraticeiU had found themselves associated with the Cihibdline 
philosophers in the camp of tjewis of Bavaria. Lewis was now 
dead and bis place was filled by the least Ghibelline of Bmper* 
ore, Charles To biro Rienzi went, armed with prophecies, 
appeals, and arguments, to persuade him to come to Italy, as 
his grandfather, Henry VIL, had come, to reform the Church and 
restore amity to the world. Charles was certainly interested, 
and perhaps a little impresaed, by the picturesque and turbulent 
apparition. But he had little in common with this wild dreamer 
of dreams, and it was dangerous to listen to bis abuse of the 
Pope. Rienzi’s courage and trust in Charles deserved a better 
fate than imprisonment, but the Bohemian Emperor wok bound 
to the service nf Avignon, and after a year of detention at Prague, 
Rienzi was handed over to the Pope. He was the type of man 
who is noblest in times of stress or of failure: hjs bead was not 
strong enough to stand success. At Prague and at Avignon he 
behaved with the dignity of an idealist. Ho juetified himself to 
the Pope by a curious Buccession of eophisms which he soon per¬ 
suaded himself to believe. But he faced the probability of death 
with courage, and convinced even bis enemies of the inherent 
nobility of his nature. Petrarch, bis friend throughout, de¬ 
fended him passionately both to Uie Cardinals and to the 
Romans, These two men were bound to each other by their 
common idoaliem and love of Rome. Petraicb’s faith in Rienxi 
wae strong enough to aurvivo the tragedy of the fall of the 
Buono Stato : disillusioned as he was by the Tribune's conduct, 
bo was ready to eupport him again in the second phase of his 
career. It ie possible that Petrarch read his friend's character 
in the light of the mutual attraction of genius. Ho earthy 
contributed largely to the influeuco which saved bis life. Rienii 
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in prison at Avignoiii bis appeals ringing in the eari of the 
Ghibellinea, hie praiees sung by Petrarch in words of fire^ was a 
more dangerouB person than Rienzi playing the tyrant among 
the mins of tho Foram. 

MeanwhUo the Homans were engaged in exalting a new 
demagogue, more violently antj-papal than everRienzi had been. 
Innocent conceived the masterly plan of x>laying off Rienii 
against hie inferior successor, Earo^ticelll. It had the double 
advantsga of hdngiag the Romans back to papal allegiance and 
saving the CardLnalB of Avignon from the necessity of condemn¬ 
ing to death a popiilar heron The ingenious Rienzi easily 
became a Guelpht and in August^ 1353^ he set out for Italy with 
the best statesman of the papal court. 

In Cardinal Albomo^„ Innocent had found tlie right man for 
the restoration of hie power in Italy. He had gaLned military 
eiperienco in fighting the Moors and he soon showed diplomatie 
wisdom in an exceptional degree. The expedition of Albornoa; 
really amounted to a reconqnest of papal Itaiy^ for in the absence 
of the Popea every city of any consequence had eitiiei yielded 
to the local tyrant^ or thrown off its allegiance in the name of 
communal liberty- Atbornox realised that the rights of the 
absent Papacy made no appeal in Italy» and that in order that 
it should win it must be allied to a principle more powerful than 
itsolf. He therefore made common cause with the spirit of 
liberty in the towns against local despotism- The most formid^ 
able of bis opponente waa Rernabo ^^iseonti^ who had made good 
use of the papal absence to extend the boundaries of Milan and 
Jiad lately added the city of Bologna to his plunder. Bcrtiabo 
was no dutiful son of the Church to he cowed by a curee+ When 
the legates ware cent from Avignon to excommunicate him he 
made them eat the Bull as weD as the ieadon seal attached to itr 
But Albornoz wm brilliantly euccesaful, imd in seven years be 
managed to win back almost the whole of the ground which had 
been lost. The recovery of Bologna in I36t) was a diplomatic 
achievement which rounded off the cycle of victory. 

Rienzi meEuiivhiJe had served his purpose in Rome- He had 
drawn off the supporters of Baroneelli and restored at least the 
nominal authority of the Popes. Once again bis love of drama 
proved fatal to him. He played the bsnutor as crudely ns he had 
played the Tribune^ and the spell of hi a personality seems to 
have lost its hold on the Roman imagination. Hja execution of 
Italy’s beat condottiere. Fra MorealCj led to a mob rising* in the 
Course of which he was assaaemated. His death wa^ probably a 
relief ki innocent, who would almost certainly have met with 
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IiirtheT difficultiefl at the hands of the clover enfant UrribU who 
had at laat ended his masquersdo- 

The work of Alborno? had made it possible for Innocent to 
contemplate a return to Rome, upon which it Ecems that he bad 
always set hie heart. Further ravages of the freebooters made it 
urgent. But by the time it was poseible Innocent was too ill, and 
his death in 1302 seemed like a divine dispeneation to the 
Cardinals, to whom Rome was a nightmare. 

To Urban V. {1302-1370) belongs the honour of ending the 
Babylonish captivity. In character he was saintly, wise, and 
only just short of heroic. At the beginning of his reign, Potrareh 
wrote to him, os he had written to two of his predecofifiora, urging 
him not to delay any longer. His appeal shows what eaporience 
had tanght him of the .Avignon curia. Ho deeciibce the beauties 
of Italy, the excellencies of Italian wine, and the facilities of 
the journey from Avignon to Rome, Only in ending does he 
appeal to the Pope personally, with confidence in his moral 
vision—“ Wouldst thou rather rise at the last day among the 
infatnous sinners of Avignon than between Peter and Paul? ", 

It was indeed no easy task which lay before Urban, and only 
a determined man could have carried it fhrough. But there were 
strong political motives to urge him forward, as well as the 
appeals of his friend Petrarch, The peril of the mercenary bands 
was woine than ever; the French wars had made Prance as dis¬ 
orderly as Italyand the Black Deatli in 1381 bad ravaged 
Avignon even more cruelly than elsewbore. 'fbe position of the 
Papacy was more than ever anomalous now that France was 
weak, and the conquests of Albornoz had at least made Italy 
possible. Leagnea for the protection of the Pope were promised by 
the Italian cities, and the Emperor was eager to conduct him 
back in person. A fleet of sixty galleya sent by Naples, Vemce, 
Genoa, and fisa promised an easy journey. Only the opposition 
of the Cardinals stood io the w'ay. Tlio three Italians among 
them longed for Italy, but the soft Frenchmen dreaded tlie 
barbarism of Romo, and clung to their fashionablo Avignon 
palaces. The seeds of the great schism were in fact already 
planted in the CoUege of Cardinaht. The moral courage of 
Urban was strong enough to prevail, and in April, 1367, the fleet 
set Bail “ like a floating city ". 

The first person to gmot the Pope when ho land^ at Corneto 
was the conqueror Albomoi, now old and diBiUuaioned by tha 
ingratitude of the Curia, which had supplant^ him as legate of 
the papal states, though ho was still the directing influence in the 
Italian policy of the Pope. He had been recalled to Avignon in 
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answer to €har]ges brought agalnBt him in connection with 
Bologna, but Urban showed his sympathy with Me briUiant ser¬ 
vant in a beautiful letter of consolation in which he ascribes his 
miafortunes to tJie envy which overtakes all great men. At 
Viterbo, the next atoppmg'place on tlie road to Rome, the death 
of AlbornoK cast a shadow across the progress of the Pope. The 
splendour of his funeral did honour to the greatest of cardinal- 
atateemen. His work outlived liimT and his code of laws for the 
patrimony^ known as the ^iJgidianoSr survived until the nmeteonth 
century. Bologna holds a mentorlal to him in the College for 
young Spaniards which he founded there. He was biuied ae he 
desired at Assigi, whence hie body was afterwards taken to his 
native lancL The Pope gave the jubilee indulgence to the coffin- 
bsaierfi, among them the King of CaatilCj who carried his remains 
by stages to Toledo. 

As the Pope drew near to Rome his progreea looked more and 
more like the approach of a conqueror. His militaiy escort 
increased, and a rebellion at Viterbo before ho left that city, had 
neceesitated special precautions. Bonie did her best to honour 
his entry, but not all the garlands and banners could disguise the 
sinister appeaiance of the city. The churches were in ruins, the 
palaces woto deserted, and stocks of rubbish diled the squares. 
For more than sixty stormy years there had been no court life, 
no pilgrims worth mentioning^ no great religious festivals, aone„ 
in fact, of the ordinary sources of Roman prosperity. The nobles 
bad shunned the dismal oity^ the mercenaries had sacked it| and 
even the priests had fled, leaving their deecrted cloisters to add 
to the surrounding desolation. 

It needed ^1 the determination of Urban to face the com¬ 
plaints of the Cardinals on the one hand, and the problems of 
government on the other. Much as he had hated the luxury of 
Avignon, the discomforts of the dilapidated Vatican must have 
told Beverely on a delicate constitution. Nevertheless he stayed 
in Rome for three yearSf and only loft it when it seemed to him 
really expedient to go back to France in order to promote peace 
with Bnglandf His three years were crowded with the work of 
restoration. During the first winter Home was fi,lled with inasons, 
and the clerics came flocking back. In the spring of 1:168 
Charles IV. paid his promised visit to the Pope, hut memornble 
os the occaflion was on which the two swords were reconciled '* 
in the eyes of Christendom, the Emperot's ^journ was not an 
occasion of glory. Charles IV* was a sensible, commonplace man, 
and he spent most of his energies in Italy in commuting imperial 
claims for money. He went back to Germany rich with Italian 
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gold, but despiBed by the land which praferred fantasy to 
commonsenHO, and dreams to reality. 

In the following year another and apparently greater triumph 
fell to Urban when John Palsologm, the Eastern Emperor, knelt 
before him, and promised, in return for fighting-men and money, 
to heal the Echiam between East and West. Urban knew the 
circnmstancea too well to offer more than sympathy, bnt there 
were other reasons which made the idea of a cmeade against the 
Turks a not an welcome one at thie moment. In order to under¬ 
stand the difficulties which Urban had to face, both in Avignon 
and in Italy, it is necessary to realise the immense power of the 
bands of mercenary soldiora which appeared in Europe in the 
fourteenth century. Their principal Gelds of activity were 
France and Italy—France distracted by the intermittent ware 
with England, and Italy torn asunder with the rival interests of 
tyrants and communes- These “errant military states," with 
their splendid generalship and organisation, were largel]^ com* 
posed of “ the proletariat of European society which was breaking 
out of its ancient grooves”. The breakdown of chivalry as a 
social force had let loose, on the one hand, clasBCfi which bad 
hitherto only known a modified freedom, and on the other hand 
it had deprived the nations of their standing armiei. The result 
was that Europe was practically at the mercy of these strong 
and efficient confederacies, and the only hope of peace was to 
play off one against the other, and in alt coses to pay and pay 
heavily- The answer of Lnndan to A1 homos when the latter 
asked him to respect the peace of the states of the Church is 
typical—*' My Ijord, our manner of life in Italy is universally 
known. To rob, plunder, murder those who resist, is our custom. 
Our revenues depend on mortgages in the provinces which we 
invade. Those who value their lives buy peace and quiet by 
heavy tribute” lu 1S84, Urban V. appealed to the Italian 
towns to combine In eipcUing the bands, and Albornoz managed 
to arrange a five years’ truce with the White Company, which 
was under John Ilawkwood’s leadership, tho most formidable of 
all. But neither leagues nor truces had any real effect. Tha 
disunion of Italy played into the hands of the condottieri, whose 
interests lay in promoting jealouEics and keeping up local 
vendetti. When, in 1365, Charles visited Urban at .\vignon, the 
Emperor and the Pope formed the plan of using the mercenaries 
against the Turks. But the captains only jeered, knowing that 
there was more profit in the plunder of Italy than in the East, 
which had been pillaged by many generations of croeaders. 
Urban’s bulls of excommunication against the bonds ore almost 
lb 
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pathetic in their inadequacy, and the Lea^e of Italy which he 
formed while be was making final preparatione to leave Avignon 
fell to pieces at the first bint of intornal jealouHy, 

It wRa probably thib which broko the Bpixit of Urbani and led 
him to leave Romo in 1370, Another reaBon waa his failure to 
keep bie hold on the citiee which Albomoi had won back to 
allegiance, and in this he ehowe traces of lingedng Franco* 
domination. Places had to be found for his French followers, 
and in employing them as local governors he deserted the 
traditions of Albomoz and loosened the bonds with municipal 
self-government in the towns. Urban's departure was the signal 
for a general rising against the French Papacy, and the con¬ 
scious ncsa of failure must have been growing on him for some 
time. St. Bridget's warning of death when he left I taly, and the 
sorrow of the Roman clergy, who genuinely loved him, could not 
avail to keep him when the troubles of Franca called him back. 
His farewell epeech to the Romans, in which be thanks them 
for their good behaviour while he lived among them, shows how 
little a Pope might expect from the city which had most reason 
for gratitude. Two montha after bis return to Avignon (Jrbau 
V. died in humility in his brother's house. It would be a hareb 
world which would echo the censure of Petrarch, unblinded by 
his prejudice and assisted by historical perspective: “Pope 
Urban would have been numbered among the most honoured 
men," says Petrarch, “ if, when dying, his litter had been carried 
before the altar of St. Peter, and if with tranquil conscience he 
had there fallen asleep In death, invoking God and the world as 
witnesses that if ever any Pope forsook thie place the fault was 
not his, but that of the author of hie disgraceful Bight 
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TEE SCmSM AND THE COUNCILS, a.p. 1370-1418 

I N spite of all hie efibrte, Urban V. had done littLo more than 
iow the wind. HU learned and gentle aucoeseorf Gregory 
XI, had a harder task than e^er before hinip for 

the Cardinal knew from experience what to eipeot in Italy, and 
the Italian eitiei bad leami how to resist the French Papacy. 
The work of Albomos had been nudone, the diy states of Italy had 
entered on theU golden age, and the Papacy etood with its back 
to the dawn. Florence, In her proud freedom, deserted her Guelph 
tradiGone, and put herself at the head of a League of Liberty 
against the Pope and his foreifn governors. Eighty cities 
followed the red banner of Florence, inscribed with a silver 
^^Libertas’*: Joanna of Kapke joined the national movement, 
Bemabo ViBconti made himtelf its leader, and the Pope^e own 
"Holy Company " under Hawkwood was bought over for 13,000 
gold florins, stood aloof In spite of blandishments, for 

the Romans bad reason to know that Gregory would not betray 
their hopes for a permanent return of the Curia. In the flrat 
negotiations between Gregory and tha League, Bologna held the 
Hoalee. Gregory, azutioua to keep this "jewel in the papal 
crown/' was ready to make reasonable terms, but Florence held 
out, trusting to the magic of the word ‘' libertyto work its way, 
even in the Pope's most favoured city. The Florentines know 
their grounds Bologna joined the league in March, 1378. Never 
before had such a thunder-cloud of eiccomniunioation broken on 
a rebel people as that in which the mild Gregory condemned the 
Florentines to be the slave* of every Christian nation wherever 
they might be found 

Above the clamour of war the voice of Catherine of Siena 
was heard with it* burden of peaca St. Catherme was much 
more than a politjcal figure, but as the Joan of Arc of papal 
history her memory woe rerverencod in an age which could not 
have done justice to her mystical genius. Her lettera to Gregory 
and to the Florentines aje fearless^ impartial, and ardent^ and m 
both casee her plea is for peace at any pricOj even the price of 
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liberty of of tflmpoml power. She implores Gregory to return 
to the gardes watered with the blood of martyrs,*' and urges him 
not to be deterred by the condition of Italy. Do not lot your¬ 
self be kept by what has eomo to pass in BolognOr but eome. I 
tell yon that ravening wol'c'os will lay their heada in your lap 
Itko gentle lambSi and beseech you to have pity on them, O 
Father.*' Tho maid of Sieoa showed more than paper courage. 
In the same year she went aa the envoy of Florence to visit 
Gregory at Avignon. Her interviews with the Pope astonishod 
the whole court, including CJregory himself, who board the 
su6reriDg of Italy and tho sins of the clergy laid to Me charges 
and hia own fanltSi more particularly hifl nepotiam^ sorrowfully 
deplored by the Intrepid nun. The maid of Orleans at the head 
of her forcoa was no bravsr than the Italian girl who faced the 
perils of Avignon and dared the anger of tho papal courtr to give 
peace to Italy and unity to the world. Catherine was fortunate 
in the character of the man whom she was taking to ImA, 
Gregory defended bor^ treated her with honour.^ and—urged, it ia 
tmo, by other conaiderations as well—yielded to her persuasion 
and allowed her to accompany him back to Rome. 

The journey was deplorable enough. Bough weather, the 
black looks of the Cardinals, and tha political confusion of Italy 
would have deterred a leas resolute man. But in January, 1371, 
Gregory entered Home with a small military escort, sheltered by 
a baldachino, with dancers and tumblers in front of him and as 
many loyal nobles as he could collect at his back. St, Catherine 
had desired him to eater alone, accompanied only by the 
crucifix and a small religious procession, but the fourteenth 
century was not in eyinpathy with her ideal of religioua 
simplicity. Tho news which reached Gregory in Homo was not 
encouraging A massacre at Cesena strengthopod tlie rebela, 
and Plorenco still offered the most unrcaaonable terms. But an 
Italian League could never hold together for very long, and in 
the couTSO of a few months there were signs of diaruption. 
Bologna was one of the first to buy autonomy at the price of 
peace, but other stales followed its example. A peace congreds 
at Sarzana was proposed at last^ m which Bemabo Visconti was 
to act as mediator betweeu the Pope and Florence. But before 
it was definitely arranged Gregory XL was taken ill, and with 
failure behind him and tragedy Ln eight, he died on March 21^ 
I37S. The Papacy had worn him out, for he died an old man at 
tbs age of forty-seven. 

The t^edy which Gregory had foreseen was that of the 
house divided against itself. Two parties had for a long time 
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existed in the College of Cardinals, the Froneb and the Italian. 
Hitherto the Italian party had been too email to count as an 
opposition in times of election, but since the Popes had begun 
to leave Avignon a split bad shown itoelf in the French party. 
The last four Popes had been Limousins — nativce, that is, of 
the part of France round about Aviguon, There is a racial 
difference between northern and southern Prance, and this 
contributed to the jealousy which sprang up between the Limou. 
sine Cardinals and the sO'Called (aallicans. None of the three 
parties was strong enough to stand alone, and therefore a man 
of no party was elected, the Neapolitan Aicbbiebop of Bari, who 
took the aame of Urban VI. It was an unfortunate 

choice from every point of view, for it pleased no one, and the 
new Pope, though he was pious and austere, had a temperament 
which wna fatal to the peace of Italy. The Romans resented 
bis Neapolitan origin, ond a riot occurred which gave rise later 
to the theory that his election was the result of compulsion and 
BO invalid. 

Urban soon showed his character, and hastened the cataa. 
trophe which had for so long been immioent. He was a keen 
reformer and he instantly published an unmeasured condemna¬ 
tion of those priests who, like most of the Cardinals, held seversi 
bishoprics or abbeys and served none of them. He called the 
priests perjurors who came to do him homage, because they had 
left their parishes to do it. He told one Cardinal he was a 
blockhead, and required the others to cease their foolish chatter- 
ing. St Catb erin e, who was not a&aid of a little vioie nt language, 
warned him that ''justice without mercy will be iojustice,” and 
that "excess destroys rather than buUds up". "For the sake 
of your crucified Lord," she adds, " keep these hasty movements 
of yours a little in check By August the endnrancfl of the 
C flrdinftla waa exhausted. After applying for leave of abaence 
"for reasons of hoalth,’* and failing to obtain it, the French 
Onritiniila Withdrew to Anagni. What had finally driven them 
away was the threat of Urban that be was going to create a large 
number of new Italian CardinalB to counteract the worldly in- 
fluence of the French. In September, 1378, they announced to 
the world that the true Pope was Robert of Geneva, henceforth 
known os Clement VII. 

The words of 8t. Catherine were not calculated to pour oil on 
the waters on this occasion: "I have learned that those devils 
in human form have made an election,” she writes to Url^. 
"They have not chosen a Vicar of Christ, but an anti-Christ: 
never will i cease to acknowledge you, my dear Father, as the 
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Repres 0 Dtatli?e uf Chriat upon eortk ?fow forward, Holy 
Father: go without fear into this battle, go with the armoor of 
divine love to cover you^ for that is your defence/^ It was the 
laat advice which it was necessary to give to such a mau. 
Alberic da Barhiano was already in the field for Urban, and by 
June, 1379, Clement VIL found that Italy was no longer a 
poBsiblo country for an anti-pope^ and was obliged to escape to 
Avignon- Here he was on &iendly ground. The King of 
Franc Op Charles V., had stood at the back of the rebel Cardinals. 
He had naturally regretted tbe departure of the Popes from 
Avignon, and he hsd much to fear from Tfrban^s ical for reform. 
He waflj therefore, ready to Euance Clement in his resistance to 
UrbaUf to lend him the Breton band of TDOrceuaries, and to give 
him and bis Cardinals tbe protection of France. In Teturn^ 
Clement granted most of the states of the Church to Louis of 
AnjoUt ^ ^ prospective reward for the expulsion of Urban. Tbe 
schism wae an accomplished fact, but the course of it depended 
on France, “I am Pope/^ Charles is reported to have said, 
when he beard of tho electiou of Urban^ and Europe endorsed 
his opinioEL England accordingly declared for Urban, and so 
did the Emperor Charles lY., who had always bated the Avignon 
Papacy. Scotland and Spain followed the lead of France! 
Joanna of Kaples joined Clement owing to an independent 
quarrel with Urban^ and her enemyi the King of Hungary, 
therefore joined the rest of Italy in aUegiance to the Eoman 
Pope. 

Urban showed no wisdom in organising his forces. He chose 
to centre all his attention on Naples, where hie quarrel, first with 
Joanna and afterwards with Charles of Durazzo, gave him a 
pretext for an endeavour to acquire a Neapolitan lordship for 
his worthless nephew, Butillo. Urban was apt to concentrate 
with dogged futility on some one political object without recog* 
nislng failure until it grew into catastrophe In Naples, his 
humiliations came thick and fast. His Cardinals intrigued 
gainst him, provoked by the discomforts of life In a whirlwind 
court, and by the disastrous selfishness of Urban^e echemeL 
He was b^leged in Nocera, and treated by his enemies with 
open contempt. He could only retaliate by excommunicating 
the besieging army with great ceremony at bis window four 
times a day. When finally he escaped, he was a homeless 
wanderer in Italy, with a few supporters to whom he was 
stupidly ungrateful, and six captive Cardinals, whose sufferings 
aroused sympathy with their conspiracy and hostility against 
the vindictive Pope. 
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Urban was not a welcome gue$t in the towns which be pro- 
potied to honour. Genoa was not vei? respectfuli and Florence 
refused to receive hiin at all, Perugia could not keep him out, 
but the love adventures of Butillo caueed a riot which luataned 
their departure, Bome was in the throes of muniwpal rebellion, 
but he was driven by sheer poverty and lack of support to take 
refuge there on his way back to Naples in 13S0. Hero he died, 
deserted and unregretted by the friends who bad rallied round 
him in the first crUes of his reign. The schism may have been 
inevitable from the time when the Popw first left Avignon, but 
Urban had driven a wedge into the rift by hie exuberant un¬ 
wisdom. His pontificate is an example of the danger of electing 
a Pope untried in greatness; as a non-party Archbishop be 
hod bad very little infinence, and when he was made Pope ho 
meant to have his fling. Many other Popes were like him in 
this, but the real trouble was that his aims were unworthy, and 

he was too honest to disguise them. i,,, * 1 , 

Urban bod created twenty-nine Italian Cardinals to mi the 
places of those who had deserted to Clement. Of these fourteen 
were in Rome at the time of bis death. They mot in ^nclave 
and elected Boniface EK. (1380.HW) who was hrst and foremost 
a man of peace, of affable ways, and a thorough Italian. The 
chroniclers consider it remarkable that no charge of unchastity 
was ever brought against him. “Though he was not aWo 
thirty years old when he entered upon the Popedom, yet he 
lived so strictly at that florid age and in those wicked tunes 
that no act of lust or inordinate pleasure could be cha^ upon 
him; for ho seemed to have changed his youth into age 

Mi^iwhile Clement VIT. was not as strong ae the antagonist 
of Urban VI should have been. The desertions from Urbans 
camp were chiefly peraonal, and the distribution of nations 
remained as it was in the beginning Clement s chief ^ 
the allegiance of Spain, which had been prociued by tia ablwt 
Bunnorter. Peter do Lana. On the other hand, there had been 
signs since 1380 of a tendency to weaken the loyalty of France. 
ThS deJlb of Charles V. in 1380 had removed his strongest 
JJpporter The faUure of the French in Naples was a severe 
hill and the money difficulty in France was very acut^ ^ 

more’ serious atiU was the attitude of the 

atrnno iwidv of educated opinion which formed the ideas 01 
Tb^ Untro^^ had taken the trouble of Chris^ndom 

profoundly to heart, and it showed a “ 

fo ignore^the political iasuea inherent in the schism, and to 
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concentrate on the moral necoBsitf fot peace. In 1331* Pierre 
D'Aillj'j the Bpokcaman of the University^ bad suggested three 
ways of ending the achism, by cession, by compromlae, or by 
General Cotmcih In the same year Langeueturp a Oermtui 
doctor of Paris* wrote a defence of the principle of a General 
Council* which henceforth became the ruling idea of UmverBity 
policy. France on the whole followed the Onlvcrsity, and its 
support of the Avignon Papacy was henceforth intermittent and 
nnreliabio. The madness of Charles VI, made Clement’s position 
still tnesre unstable, and his attempts to bribe the Court party as 
agaituat the University did not increase hia popularity in Paris. 
The truth was that Clement was too seneitive for an anti^pope: 
he could ueitbor get oa with nor without France^ and while he 
reaented Ms dependence he could oot make good his omancipa- 
tioou 

Boniface IX. was more eucceesfuJ than Clement, because his 
aims were dednite* consistent, and limited. He wanted to 
restore the papa] monarchy In Italy* and he wanted as much 
money as he could get If ** money wag the origin of the 
flchism^^ aa contemporary ebromdera Insist, it was also the 
chief difficulty of the schismatic popes, for the papal ravenuea 
which had been found insufficient for one Pope, now had to pro^^ 
vide for two, and that in the teeth of the storm which had 
already gathered against papal exactions^ Boniface showed the 
genius of an auctioneer in the sale of offices, and tbs wisdom of an 
extortioner in commuting advantages into money. He sold not 
only the offices themselves, but preferenceB^^ to the offices, and 
if there were bidders enough, “ pro-preferencesHe sold the 
titles of papal Vicars to the nobles who had eeixed lordships in 
the Papal States* and renewed them for further payments after 
ten years, This was an ingenious plan, because* while it 
sanctioned the fact, which could not be disputed, it reeorved a 
certain djacretlonary authority for the Pope to use in the futura 
Its disadvantages wouid not be felt imtii time bod neutralised 
the Pope's mhuence^ and until such great names as Malateata of 
RImlni and Eeto of Ferrara had eclipsed the shadowy claim of 
ecclesiastical overlordship. 

Like bia predecessori Boniface IX. founded bis Italian policy 
on Naples. He allied hbnself with Lad-islas* the young eon of 
Charles, and reaped the advantages of that princess energy and 
auccese^ But it woe always dangerous for a Pope to commend 
the fortunes of the Papacy to youth and ambitionp and the 
career of Ladislas is no exception to this rule. While Ladislos 
was making good hie position in Naples, sanctioned and helped 
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by the Eiltiiuice of tho Papacy^ Bonifaoe fltnign^ling with tha 
nobles of the Campagna, and collecting lands and titles for his 
relationi!. In 1393 ha was driven fiDm Home through the un¬ 
popularity caused by hie hnancia] exactioua^ but Ladialae came 
to tho tOiCue and enabled him to return on the mo$t favourable 
teriuB. A second rieiag was put down by Ladislas a fow years 
latOTj and in 1398 tbo mere rumour of hie approach was enough 
to Bubduo the rebel Count of Fond] and the more formidable 
Count Vico of Viterboi and to win &om the Romans the sacridce 
of their civic liberty, Ladielas was running up a long account 
against Boniface^ which the future would have to pay. 

The roOTcment in favour of unity threatenod Boniface just 
as severely as his rival. In 1394^ the University of Faria was 
pressing a scheuie for the withdrawal of allegiance frem both 
i^opoBp and Bonihico felt it expedient to give his approval 
l^nowing that Clement would oppose it^ and hoping to win favour 
in Prance by his show of huinil]tiy+ But the death of Clement— 
tho “ opportunifit who lived by compromises —seemed to pro¬ 
vide an easier way, LTnion did, indeed^ appear to be in eight. 

It was as though the Holy Ghost stood at the door and 
knocked" But the French Cardinals, unwilling to do all the 
surteudering^ elected Pster do Luna aa Benedict XHL on tho 
express understand]ug that he should abdicate afl soon as he 
was required to do so^ Instead of cany lug out his prom iso, ho 
clung with amaaing tenacity to bis nueuviablo offioOp survived 
five rival Popes, and died after thirty years of futUe eeif-asaertiori. 
The imiuediato eituition created by bis election was a deadlock. 
Neither Pope would move without the othetj and both wero 
content to carry on a war of excommunication. Benedict XIII. 
showed a surprisiug power of winning over the best of hie 
opponents: he aeems to have bad a scholar's attraction for 
scholars, and even D'AUIy* the apostle of unity, accepted a 
bishopric fioni ^him in 139o. But the unity movement had 
spread from Porifi throughout Europe, and in 1397 embassies 
from England, France, and Castile were sent to Rome and 
Avignon to require the Popes to heal the Echism before 1398* 
In 1398, Charles of France met Wenieh King of Germany, at 
Rheims, and each undertook to make his own Pope reeign. This 
was followed by the withdrawal of the allegiance of France from 
Benedict, and the siege of Avignon from Septenibor to April* 
Wenzel meanwhile insisted that Charles must act fireW When 
he has deposed his Pope, we will deposo ours ". The truth was 
that both Kings had promised more than they could fulfil 
France was being tom by civil war, and the Gucceseea of the 
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Orleanistfi had brought a in favour of Benedict XIIL, 

who WS15 now released from Avignon^ and encceeBfiilly at work 
winning over the Burundian faction. Boniface waa playing 
mnoh the same game in Germany. He waa enpporlmg Rupert 
against Wenzel^ and in Hungary he championed the claime of 
Ladielae against Wenael’s brother^ Sigismund. Envoys passed 
between the rival Popes, but to no purpose: neither of them 
really wanted unity* for each in his own way found the seluBm 
a sncoees. 

When the envoys of Benedict reached Rome they found 
Boniface ilJ and in great pain, and in October, 1404* he died* 
His last reported words were * ^^If I had more mopey, I sbonid 
be weQ enough The Roman Cardinais followed the e3£ample 
of Avignon in the next election, and each promised to resign if 
elected. Ae at Avignon the promise was broken by the new 
Pope* Innocent VII. (1404-140@)j an old and blameless Neapoiitanp 
who owed his election to the certainty that he would not live 
vety long. In bis two years* pontidcate he reaped the nn- 
fortunate res alts of his predeceBEor's dealings with Ladislae. 
Innocent was too old to hold his own against the strong forces 
of young Italy, and from the first the King of Naples made him 
his tooL Ladislaa made an agreement with the Romans which 
left him the arbiter in aU their quarrds with the Papacy* The 
next step was, of course, to stir them up to revoltp and eo to 
weaken both eidee that Rome should fall an easy prey to Kaplee. 
Innocent was at first popular in Rome, but the wiles of Ladislas 
and the importunities of his own reiations soon turned the tide* 
When the Romans found that Ladislas wae ready to support 
them, they turned on Innocent and wrung eoDcessions from him 
till he had no mote to yield- ** I have given you all you wiehed^'* 
he said; ** what more can I give you except this mantle?" In 
diapute concerning the custody of the bridgea,^ his nephew 
killed eleven citizens who were under the Pope^e protection- 
The riot which followed obliged Innocent to escape to Viterbo, 
while the Colonna seized the Vatican, and Ladialas occupied the 
city. In January, 1406* the Romans implored him to retum^ 
and after a few months of peace* he died. Nothing had been 
done for the camto of umty but a few futile negotiatious between 
Innocent and Benedict XUI,^ the latter having fled to Genoa 
owing to a revulsion of feeling in France* 

Encouraged by the death of Inaocent the Etomau Cardinal* 
elected another old Pope in November, UOB. Gregory Xfl. 
(1406.141") *fas eighty pare of age, and all hia Ufo he had been 
renowned for hJa since rity. He was koown to care fw aottun^ 
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bat uEiitri and in his Hret eenaon ^ Popke he gare out ai bifl 
teaLt: Prepare ya way of the Lord”. He had^ of course^ 
andertaken to reeign at oace, and there is every reasoo to thinlc 
that he meant to keep hia word But he was tore h^stween 
Ladifllaa and his relations;, and led by them into uncongenial 
duplioLtiee. In hts drst negotiatioas with Benedict neither side 
was sincere, and a meeting was appointed at Savona which 
neither Pope meant to attend Gregory's nephew^ Antonio 
Correr, was hia epohceman, and also it seems Ms master. In 
Majp HOT, the envoys of France^ Pierre D'AUly among themi 
approached each Pope in tarn; the interviews were characterUtic 
of the two men. Benedict ana wared the questloiits put to him bo 
fast and so fluently that no one understood what ho said, and 
every one relied on his neighbour's mtoUigenoo to exceed Mb own. 
Whan the general haziness was discovered^ they asked in plain 
language for a BMl containing a pro mi so to abdicate at Savona, 
fieuedict put thorn off onco morop this time with an emotional 
appeal for confldence and a gentle remonetrance for their want 
of faith which reduced the envoys to tcatSp and sent them back 
to Faria forgiven and deceived. 

Gregory was completely in the hands of hie relatione, who 
spent his money and alienated his supporterSp while round him 
whirled Intrigues of all kinds to prevent his resignation. Tho 
envoys could make nothing of him. Ho disavowed hie nophow's 
undertaking that he should go to Savona, he did not see bow 
he was to go; he could not afford the galley a ^ he did not ilka 
the treaty; ho could not leave Kome while Ladislas wss so 
near^ The inexorable D’Ailly answered hie oxouaea point by 
point, and Anally reduced him to teara It seems as if at the 
back of his reluctance was the fear of his own family. ** Ohp I 
will ^ve you unions do not doubt itp^' he criedp pathetically dis¬ 
traught I and I wiU satisfy your Kingn hut I pray you do not 
leave me, and let some of your number accompany ine on my 
way and comfort me.” 

The time for tho meeting drew near, and Gregory was said to 
be on bis way to Savona. A letter from Benedict reached him 
on his journey. ” We are both old raeUp"^ wrote Benedict* ‘‘God 
haa given us a great opportunity ; let us accept it when offered 
before we diOp*' But Gregory journey proved to be merely a 
tour for the aggrandisement of big nephews, and bad news from 
Homo was a pretext for saving him from ■^the damnable and 
diabolical Buggestion ^ of abdication. There was really some 
excuse for Gregory j l^dislas was flnonemg rebellion in Rome, 
and Benedict XIIL was found to be intrigmog behind hie bock- 
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But the p&ticQce of Chnetendom was ewbauated, acd drastic 
measures were in praparatiun agaiost both him aod his riral. 
Eight CardinoJa met tegether at liTUmo, four fTom each Curiar 
to discuss plaiiB for a General CoiinciL All Gregory’a CardlnalA 
had deserted him except one^ and the strongeBt man of his 
partyj BaldasBare Coeea, legate of Bolognap was raising troops 
against him. Benedict was equally defenceless, for Franco had 
threatened to withdraw ohedience and had already cut off 
supplies. The Council of Fi&a waa announced by the Cardinals 
for May 29+ H09. Their action was of course a reFolnlion, but 
it was sanctioned by neceesitj^ and Europe readily acquiescetL 
Gregory and Benedict were both equally dUcredited+ for both 
had abown a deplorable lack of public spirit. But neither was 
without hia supporters^ ev^en at this crieisi Gregory was out of 
hifl element in poiitice, but ho was a good man in private lifei 
and it ie impossible not to be aoiry for him. followed the 
Pope from Lucca rather through affection than because f ap¬ 
prove his Course,’'' eaid Leo BmnL Benodict’e defecta+ on the 
other band, lay in the quality of his mind, which was hard and 
legal, and he did not know bow to present his case to those who 
were didbrent from himself. 

The attitude of the Council of Pisa towards both Popes was 
flummary and unoomproinising^ On tbeir failure to appear in 
answer to summonfij they were both pronounced contumaoioust 
and alter two months^ delay a decree of deposHion was issued 
against them. The Cardinals^ call to armg bad met a ready 
response from the national churchee, and yet the assembly at 
Pisa, in spite of ita numerical etrength^ was obviously not sure 
of itself. D^Ailly and Geraon laboured feverishly to establish a 
legal basis for the act of revolutions the law of nature, the usage 
of primitive Christianity, and the authority of Scripture were 
brought forward to justify the Cardinale' emergency measurCj 
and the proceedings were carried out with a combination of 
haste and intelJeotual violence which almoat euggoste apology. 
The Councit.wae not unanimous^ and yet the opposition remained 
unheMd. The envoys of Rupert, King of the Romans, were 
excluded, and GarLo Malatceta^ who refused to break faith with 
Gregory + could not get a hearing. The embassy of Benedict XIIL 
woe not eves received. The assembly was almost entirely 
eccleeiaeiical; it wa^ ohviouely uncomfortable in rebellion, and 
the plea of em^ency ^ve it no relief The decree of deposi- 
tiod did not end the flchbm^ because each of the Popes retained 
some of hia followers who were unwilling to abide hv the con¬ 
ciliar decieion. In June, 1409, when there were stm two Popes 
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in Chri^tendoin, thts Council of Pisa proceeded to elect a third. 
For thia reason it is said to have faikd; it did not end the 
schism, and it cairied through no reform; it did. however, effect 
a more momentous achievemeut in paving the way for tba 
reformation. 

The Councira Pope, Aleitander V. (14004410), lived on)y ten 
months I unable to enter Eome, which was held by Ladislas in 
tte name of Gregory, he died at Bologna, under the shadow of 
Baida 9saro Coasa. Alexander was a Greek theologianp whose 
heart waa bound up with the Franciacans. The oontest between 
the friars and the parochM clergy, of which Chaucer gives bo 
clear a picture, was then at its height The unworldly Alex¬ 
ander’s one important measure was a Bull in favour of his beloved 
order of such extravagant beneScence that the Frauciecans 
themselves had to refute it in self-defence. 

The inevitable successor of Alexander was the man who had 
really carried tluough the Council of PiBa. Baldassarc Cossap 
who took the name of John XXfll. (1410-1415)^ cannot fairly be 
judged by ordinary ecclesiastical etaudards He was first and 
foremost an able condottiere, who as legato had made himself 
lord of Bologna, and ruled it with firmness and earn He bad 
risen through hia success as an extortioner for Boniface IX., and 
bis extraordinary eificiency in profit-making showed itself aa 
much in politics as in finance. The hrst problem which con¬ 
fronted him as Pope was the schism which bad infected tbe 
Empire. Of the three candidates to tbe Empire, John chose to 
ally himself with the Sigismund of Bohemia, who£.o allegiance 
was to cost him dear. The immediate result^ however, wag to 
give him the support of Germany, and, encouraged by this, be 
sat out for Rome to fight Ladiebs in the name of Louis of Anjou. 
But after the one victory of Rocta Becca, the fortunes of John 
and hie ally deserted them. Lonis proved to be u bo I ess, and their 
best generalr the famous Bfor^at deserted to LedUIag^ After con¬ 
soling himself with burning Sforaa in effigy and indulging in a 
few coarse jokes at hia expense^ John toade peace with Ladielag 
in terms which are characteristie of Italian warfare at this period. 
Both aides threw over tbeir aHiea, and neither meant to keep 
faith with the other when they were diaarmod^ 

Meanwhile, John found himself obliged to take steps towards 
summoning a Council for the reform of ecclaeiastical abuseo. 
which bad been enjoined by the Council of Pisa. If reform had 
been difficult to carry through when there were two Popes, it wan 
harder BtiU with threCt and John had no intention of modifying 
or aboliahing any profitable abuses which helped him to pay bis 
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w&y. Nor hi& ctmrtiotor unknown, for, in answer to biBfinm- 
monii for a Council In Romo La F^htu^j 1413, only a few der^y 
BJTiTodt and thoir eorioufl buameae merely conobted in burning 
the bookfl of John Wydif on the stepfi of St. Peter'e. 

Soon after the Council John had to take refuge in Florence^ 
while Ladifilae occupied Rome. While he was there he opened 
negotiations with SigUmundt who was anxious to carry bia inj- 
peiial claim a to Italy in the time-honouied imperiai manner. 
Aa a preliminary he suggested another General Council^ and he 
made this a condition of his aUiance with John XXlll. The 
thought of Ladislas and hb eoldiera in Rome led Johji to agrees 
and bis envoys aet out to diecucs the place and conditions for 
the assembly of the Council. Sigiamund propoaed the town of 
Constance, and, in the face of the Pope's expos tulati on s, he re¬ 
mained surpriaingly obdurate. John knew the importance of 
meeting the Council on hia own temtory, but in the end he was 
obliged to submit All ha could do was to safeg^iard his peraonal 
freedom, and to ally himself with Frederick of AuEtiia, wboae 
territoty dominated the trap for foxes*" as John gloomily named 
the Council meeting-place, 

The Council of Constance had an ambitious program mo. Its 
aim was to restore the unity of the Church to reform it in 
head and members; and to purge it of erroneous doctrine*'. It 
is tinuecCBsary here to describe the Immorality and worldlineefl 
of the clerical standard in tho fifteenth centoryj for all coh' 
temporary literature bears witness to it It was natural that 
the doctrine which enabled such conditiona to survive should 
be called in question as well as the conduct for which it was un¬ 
justly made responsible. Tho Council of Cunstanca was ii real 
congr^s of Europe, and notj tike Pisa, a glorified synod of 
ecclesiastics. At ConstancOp therefore, there waaj lees unanimity 
of purpofls, and a greater complexity of motives. The University 
of Faria, which had been so active in introducing the conciliar 
movement, now wanted merely to restore and purify the Papacy^ 
which eebiem had degraded. Some German reformers, of whom 
Dietrich of Niem Is typical^ wanted to go- further and limit tha 
papal powoTp white John Hues and his Bohemian supporters 
demanded a root-and-branch reform of the entire papal system. 
With regard to unity, John XXlII. protected with some reason 
that Fisa bad eettled the question already, but the wiser counsel 
of D'Ailly, that ^nedict and Gregory should be gently treated, 
ultimately prevailed. 

With the arrival of Slgismund in December, 1414, the Council 
opened in the full splendour of the pageantry in which he de- 
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lighted. Between 59,000 and 100,000 Btrangers came to the little 
Swiss towii^ and among them iSlteen hundred prostitutea and four¬ 
teen hundrad miostrelB and mountebanks^ Busineaa opened with 
a crushing blow for John XXIII. A proposal made that ftU 
the three Popes should abdicate at oucAs It was avowedly hard 
on JohOp but he would not rofuse "since the Good Shepherd 
would lay down hia life for the sheepThat, however, was not 
John's conception of the pastoral office. His acquleBeence was 
due to his confidence in the Italian u)a]ority to vote solidly in 
his favour. Bishop Hallam of Salisbury cut away ths groiuid 
under his feet hy proposing that each nation should vote 
separately, irrespective of its numerical strength. The propoBal 
was fatal both to John and to the Council, as after events were 
to show. A Bull w'as wrung from the reluctant Pope, after two 
formulee had been rejected as insufficiently bindings and John 
made a last desperate and fruitlees attempt to bribe Sigismund 
with the gift of the Golden Rose—the highest ccmpliment which 
conid pass between a Pope and hie royal sons. When, however, 
Sigismnnd began to talk about a new election, John felt that 
it wae time to act. With the help of bis friend Frederick of 
Austria, he escaped from the fortes' trap, and took refuge under 
Frederick's protection at Schaffibauaem Frederick meanwhile 
was entertaining the Council at a tourney^ while John passed 
through the gates disguised os a groom. His excuse was that 
his life wna in danger in CenetancOp both from ill-health and 
from bis enemies. **By the grace of God we are free,'' he wrote 
to Sigismundp ‘* aiid in agreeable atmosphere at BebaOhaueen, 
where we came unknown to our sou Frederict of Austria, and 
with no intention ef going back upon our promise of abdicating 
to promote the peace of the Church, but that we may carry it 
out In freedom and with regard to our health ". 

Hie Bight left the Cardinals in a dilemma. They muBt either 
obey the summons of the Pope and share hie inevitable fallj or 
they must remain with the Council and bear the brunt of its 
dispLeeaure. It had by now become their settled policy to 
defend the theoretical position of the Papacy and ward off all 
dangerous efforts towards reform. Even D'Aillyp since John had 
made him a Cardinal, saw the situation ftom the angle of the 
Curia; the Cardinals must stand or fall with the Papacy and 
the claims of the Council soaring daily higher, omst be ficme* 
how held in check. It was not loyalty to John, but to the 
principle of the Papacy, which threw the CardinsU into 
opposition, and they made no attempt to defend the Pope 
against the charges brought against his character in the decree 
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of deposition which d€iiDiiJieed him as "unworthy^ and 

b armful 

John himself did not attempt to answer the Mty-foui chargee 
of the Council, because he knew that they were unanswerable. 
Ho offered no defence^ and tried only to avoid a public humUia- 
tioiL HU accueeiis ranged over hia life and unearthed the eine 
of hiB youth and the crimes of hie manhood. They applied to 
him a standard to which he would never have preteoded to 
a$pire. and condemned him for conduct characteristic of the 
life of the freebooters' camp, to which he properly belonged^ 
Among other accusatiane we dnd, ^*Item quod Dominui Joannes 
Papa cum luore patrie aui et oum sanctis monlalibuB mceetum^ 
cum virgimbua stuprum, et cum conjugatie adulteriuin ct alia 
incontinentiat crlmina . . . commUit^ (Von de Hanlt See 
Creighton, vo), i., p, Ml.) John's real mistake waa in allowing 
himself to be made Pope. He had been a succeesful soldier of 
fertunOr but he wae ludicrously out of place among theologians 
and moral reformere. After tda deposition on Hay 29, 1415^ he 
was kept in custody till the dlsfloliition of the Council, at the 
Cattle of Heidelberg. In HI9, however, he escaped and found 
a shelter in the household of his friend, Coaimo de Medici. Hia 
last humiliation occurred when he prostrated bimsalf before 
hi^ succeBsoip and won from him grace to retain the cardmaiiao 
purple. The Florentines bad shown him respectful sympathy, 
and when he died, a few months later^ they buried him in their 
beautiful Baptistery. In epite of Martin V/s objection, Coaimo 
gave him a pontIficiJ tomb, the work of I>onateLlo and Michel- 
CRZO, inscribed with the words quondam papa^V 

With the deposition of John XXIII, one of the alma of the 
Cbuncil was attained. The schism was practically ovor* for the 
rival PopeSj Gregoty and Benedict, were poworkea in the face of 
the unanimity of the Council The Cardinals were successful in 
postponing the question of constitutional reform by directing 
the 2 eal of the Council to an attack on heresy. The trial and 
eiecution of John Huss, the proto-martyr of Proles tan ti&m, is a 
stEiIn on the spirttua] integrity of the Council of Constancet hut 
W 0 are obligid to think of the Catholic Church in this period 
merely a political syetom, and there can he little doubt that 
the sacrifice of Uuss was a political necessity. John Hues had 
borrowed his creed very largely from WycUf, whose teaching 
bad been condemned five times in Bulls by Gregory XI., and on 
every occasion since, on which they had been brought into 
prominence. Wyclif was an idealist, and the Utopia which he 
constructed out of the papal criticiiam of his age had no point 
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of coQtact with the world of fifteenth century coaditions. In 
England, the religion of the heart, which WycUf taught, was 
degraded by hie followers into a spurious and unthinking 
eocialism. Carried to Bohemia through the infiuence of 
Richard fl.’e mairiago, the system of Wyclif bcame identified 
with the national movement of the Czecbs against the Germans^ 
which had its centre at Prague; John Hues himeelf, like Wyclif, 
believed in the possibility of a ktngdam of God on earth; no 
man, according to bis teaching, who had committed a mortal 
sin could be a temporal ruler, a bishop, or a priest"^* because 
his temporal or spiritual authority, his ofidce, and bis dignity 
would not be approved by God ", Such a creed was in itself a 
challenge to the ecclesiastical system as it confronted Hues and 
his followers. Before accepting the invitation to the CouncU, 
Huss was warned that it might mean hie death, but be knew 
that it was also hk great opportunity, and trusting in the safe- 
conduct of Sigiamund he set out for Constance. His fearlessness 
in examination and his uncompromising consistency mode Mm 
an easy victim to the Cotmoil in its character of inquisition. 
By the logical extension of hie principles to a criticism of 
temporal authority, he lost the support of Bigismund, and on 
July 6 he was burned, protesting to the last bis loyalty to the 
Catholic faith. 

In one sense Huss was the scapegoat of the CardmalB, who 
had successfully diverted the streams of reform into the one 
channel in which they were safe. As the guardians of orthodoxy, 
the Cardinals restored their prestige in the Council which had 
snfiered a check in the procoedinifs against John XXIIl. They 
could now make assurance doubly eure by pressing for the 
election of a new Pope. Their plans were helped by the absence 
of Sigismund, who undertook a diplomatic expedition to Spain 
and ^ance, from July, 1415, to January, 1417. In his sbsouce 
the aristocratic Church party man aged successfully to do 
nothing. Jarome of Prague followcid JoKq Hugs to the etahe, 
and the unorthodox works of Joan Petit weto condetuued 
through the induenco of Oeraon. It was easy to prolong 
tbeologica] disoua^io^ to the exctusion of pri^ctical rsfotm^ with 
the result that Sigismund found on hie toturn^ the CEirdinalB aU- 
powerful, and his own positiou considerably weakened More- 
Qvet, the natjomil aatagonisTnSr winch had boon temporarily set 
nside^ could no longer be controlled. Reintionfi were Btrained to 
breaking point between the Enghah and the French, and owing 
to this and the IndueDce of D^Ailly, France wae unanimous Ln 
Supporting the demands of the Cardinals for the clectloD of a 
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new Pope. Oeroiany divided against end a hostile 

league of Rhonink electors had long been threatening Siglsmund 
with trouble. In vain i^igismund pleaded that at Fisa the 
election of a now Pope had proved fatal to reform; the very 
word had lost its power to kindle the enthusiasm of the wearied 
and impatient delegates. The desertion of England turned the 
scale against the reformation party. Henry V* and Cardinal 
Beaufort decided to throw in their lot with the papal partyp and 
in January, 1418, an election was held by the Cardinals together 
with thirty delegates from the Council, six from each nation. 
Sigismund had to tako what consolation was afforded by the 
decree Frequens, which provided for another Council to be held 
in five yearsp to be followed by others every ten years in the 
future. 

The election of Oddo Cblonna as Martin V. {1417-1431) 
showed that the Cardinals were wise in their generation* for no 
one was better fitted to cope with the restoration of papal power. 

onOp either* was less likely to give trouble with projects 
of reform. His first announcement was that it was impious to 
appeal to a Council against a papal decision — a measure which 
ho succeeded in carrying by a fikilful manipulation of the 
national divisions, in apite of the opposition of Gerson and 
others, wborealiaed that it was suicidal for the conciliar move¬ 
ment To satisfy Sigismund’s party, a few uucontestablc reform 
measuies were carried* and other disputed points were raferred 
to Concordats isHued sep^ately to each nation. The dissolution 
of the Council in May, 1418* was clearly a relief to every one* for 
its zeal had languished and its usefulness was obviously estLnet, 
Those who had set out iu 1415 to redeem Israel must have 
longed to bury their shattered ideals in their native lands. The 
national Concordats proved to be worthleae^. except in the rase of 
France, and the Huesite wars were soon to show that heresy had 
not been extinguUhod by the condemnation of a few honest 
men. For its achievement the Council could point to the unity 
of Christendom and the power of the true Pope Martin V. 

Meanwhile, of the two veterans of fiddem* Gregory XIL and 
Benedict XIIL* Benedict still held out* indomitable to the last 
The desertion of Spain* the personal visit of Sigismund* and the 
anathema of the Council failed to shake the composure of the 
ninety-year-old antl-pops. A warrior to the last* he shut him¬ 
self up with his two Cdrdinala on the rock of Peniscolap where 
he kept hia solitary state* wearing the papal tiara and aecretly 
supported by Alfonso of Aragon. His rival had ended his days 
in peace and dignity as legate of Ancona^ in 1417* but Peter de 
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Luna tilt 14S3, irtdU asaartmg tus rights and inslstitig on 
tho oloction of a saocessor to Tindioato tbam after his death. 
Nothing la the career of Benedict XIIX compels our admira¬ 
tion BO much aa the eublimo obstinacy of his thirty years' 
“ contumacy ", 






PART IV 

THE BENAISSANOE AlTD THE BKFOBMATION 




CHAPTER 3CXII 

THE RECOVERY: MARTER V. AND EDGENTU8 IV., A-a. 1419-1447 


ABTIN V. was It&lian in aspbfAtion and in sympathy. 



but ba was wise enougb not to plungo into Italian 
politics before bo bad had time to consider the sitvin- 


tion. He, therefore, spent three useful months at Geneva, re¬ 
ceiving embassies of congratulation, while he weighed in hia 
mind the relative advantages of every pofisible line of Itaban 
pohcy. As a Colonna, be would naturally have wanted to go 
straight to Rome, to live amongst his powerful relations and his 
family palaces. But this was the one couteo entirely out of the 
question, for Rome was the centre of a great duel between the 
two mightiest men in Italy, Braccio and Sforsa, Round these 
hrillhint generals the quarrels of the Italian states gronped them¬ 
selves, and their personal rivalry had become the deter mining 
factor in Italian politics. After some hesitation, Martin accepted 
the invitation of tho Florentines to make bis headquarters 
among them. His reception in Italy was magnificent, and the 
enthusiasm which greeted him was all the mote gratifying be¬ 
cause it bore so little relation to his territorial strength. 

As a landless vagrant Pope, Martin V. looked out from Flor¬ 
ence on an Italy which was curiously changed from tho Italy 
which hie predecessors had known. The two great catastrophies 
which had overwhelmed the Papacy during the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury bad the effect of withdrawing the Pope a little from the 
or^nary current of Italian life. Gontrovorey and war had filled 
their feverish eojoums in Italy, and intercepted that close touch 
on atmospheric conditions which is cbaiactorlotic of tbe most 
auccsseful periods of papal policy. Apart from this, the fifteenth 
century, after tbs time of tho Council of Constance, turns a new 
page in history. Already there were signs that the mind of 
Christendom had grown stale in controversy, and that a newer, 
fresher, intellectual life was waiting for it in the kingdom of Art 
and Leoining. While the Papacy had languished in tho sinister 
tiiTtirv of the fortress-palace of Avignon, Italy had passed 
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came ip Florence in 1410, the ^ring-tinie of Art wag filling the 
city with beauty. Giotto's lilj-tower'^ hud been its pride for 
half a century: the Duomo and the Bapdeteiy were being fiak bed 
under the iuepiration of Donatello, Ghiberti, and BmneUeflohL 
Fra Angelico was weaFing bis dreams out of the double thread 
drawn from the doctrinal controversies of tho old ceQttir}^ and 
the spirit of beauty abroad in the new^ The civic lifo of Florance^ 
intense^ vital, and full of movement, swept past the monastery 
of Santa Gloria KovelJa, where Marti a V. was fltaying+ in the 
many-coloured stream which is familiar to ua through the pic- 
turea of Masaccio. 

In hiatory, as in art, new life comes into the picinro: in 
politics, as iti other spheres, the fifteenth century ia the epoch 
of character. The people we meet are not merely picturesque— 
they are individual, with a psychology as subtle as that of the 
characters in modern politice. The chronicles, especially of 
Italy, become more vivid in response to the appeal of personality^ 
and the decorative social life of the Quattrocento illucninates 
contemporsjy records with a new and graceful pageantry. 

Martin soon saw that hie chief advantage lay intbo fiuctmating 
state of Italy. Everywhere there was movemant. Venice was 
expanding her mainland territories in order to protect her trade 
routes. Filippo Maria Visconti was spreading his dominion 
at the expense of the lesser lordships and muahrooro republics 
which bad succeeded in throwing off tho yoke of his father. In 
the souths tho misrule of Joanna of Naples was driving her king^ 
dom to distraction i a nonentity herself, Joanna waa ruled by a 
successEon of incompetent favourites^ who exasperated the 
nobles and crippled the power of the Dondottieri. The succes¬ 
sion question added to the unfortunate kingdom's embarrass- 
mentsi for Joanna wai a childle^ widow of forty-seven. For 
these vary reasons, Martin chose to enter the arena through the 
door of NapleSt conscious^ perhaps, of his unusual gift for 
ing in troubled waters,^ and acquiring pemonal gain. Besidee, 
Brace io held Rome, and Joanna had Sforza in her pay. Mar tin, 
therefore, allied himself with Joanna, and Sforza woe glad 
enough to incorporate the cause of tho Church with that of 
Naples in his operations against Broocio in Rome. But the 
instability of Joanna made her an unsatisfactory ally, and 
Sfor^a and Braccio wore too evenly matehod for alliance with 
either of them to be profitable at this moment. A readjustmeut 
suggested itself to Martin, which reveals him as an excallent 
politician If he could detach both the military masters of 
Italy from thebr present pre^occupations—Sforza from Naples, 
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and Braecio from his ambitiona in Home—be could then employ 
them both in separate of enterpriee, with the length of 

Italy between them, and a common cause to unite them. To 
circumvent the rivalry between these two waa half-way toward ■ 
the peace of Italy, and the whole way to the attainment of Home. 

Early in 1420. Sforza vieited Martin in Florence. It waa far 
from easy to persuade Mm to make peace with EracciOi and. 
when this was done, it was a much less eerlnus task to detach 
him from Joanna^ and to commend to him the claims of Louis 
III. of Anjou to the succession in Kaples. Hard on the heels of 
Sforza came Braccio, dressed with an eye to Florentine favour 
in purple and gol<L and riding at the head of four hundred 
horsemen in gold and silver armour, He^ too. made hh bargain 
with Martin; he was confiruicd in Perugia and the other towns 
which he hod stolen from the Pope, in return for the conquest 
of rebel]Lous Bologna. But Braccio'e visit cost Martin much 
more than a few towns in the Match of Ancona, for through it 
he had learnt the humiliating truth that the Italian public was 
far more impressed by a brilliant soldier of fortune than by a 
penuUess Pope. When he left Florence later in the j^oTj the 
rhyme waa still ringing in his ears which the Florentine boys 
had sung as they ran along the streets beeide Braccio's ehining 
escort 

YLh'M ogm gm^ 

11 Papii SfUrtix^ 

Non wkk un (lu&ttriap. 

“(Cmgbtoe. iLj p 139.) 

^*Poor Pope Martin isnH worth a farthing . . Martin re¬ 
peated in disgust to the Florentine Bnmi, a few days before he 
left the city. 

HLs return to Rome was not likely to improve Martin's apiritCi 
and the contrast between the desolation which be found there 
and the beauty and prosperity which he had left behind in 
Florence must have wounded bis Homan patriotiem. Piatlna^ 
writing half-a-century later, thus deacribes Martin's home- 
coming: ‘"'When he came he found the city of Rome so dilapi¬ 
dated that it looked nothing like a city. You might have seen 
the houees ready to totter, the chuTcbea fallen down, the streets 
empty, the city full of dirt and mire, and in extreme want of all 
sorts of provisions. What should I say more? There was 
neitlier the face of a city nor any sign of civlhty there, the 
citizens eeeming rather eojourners and vagabouda. The good 
J^ope was troubled to see it. and applied himaelf to adorning 
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of the city aad tefoming the oitiienB’ maDners, bo that in a 
ehort ticoe it looted much better than before ” (Piatinai life of 
Martiu V "). Martin, as e Roman noble^ could not reBiet the 
impulfle to couoeatrate on tbe peat work of restoration, and it 
IB in thie that be earned the lore of the BomanB aa ** Temportini 
Euonim felicitaB ^ (Tomb of Martin V.)* The course of eventi 
in politics encouraged him, for the breach in Naples between 
Joanna and the heir of her choicer AlfonBo of Aragon^ had led to 
a general peace in 1422. Louis of Anjou Bta^yed in Rome, the 
guest and dependont of Martin^ ready to be produced at any 
moment as a stick to beat Alfonso with in the Inevitable renewal 
of hcetiliiiefl. Alfouso carried on operations on his own account^ 
and Eraccio hurried from tbe conquest of Bologna to Sgbt 
another round of his duel with Sfor^^a. But in 1424 the two 
great rivale both fell in the Neapolitan war. Eraccio was stabbed 
by an exiled Perugian who bore him a grudge, and Sforza was 
drowned in an attempt to save the life of a young follower who 
was fording tbe river PeBcaia. Their deaths gave Italy the first 
real chance of peace eiuce Martin's accession, and tbe immediate 
result was the reconciliation between Martin and Alfonso of 
Aragon, through the induence of a Spanish envoy who thus 
introduceB to papal hUtory the notorious name of Borgia. 

Martin V. was the first Pope since the age of Boniface VIII. 
and Clement V. to use nepotism and family connectionH ae a 
serious factor in his policy. In his recovery of the papal States 
he found this en immense advantage. As a CJolonna he could 
rely on the support of one of the two great Roman families, 
and with the prestige of the Papacy behind him it was com¬ 
paratively easy to buy off the Orsini with fiefs and marriage 
alliances. The failure of the reform movemcut was stamped on 
the face of Italy by tbe family policy of Martin V,, and yet it ie 
impoBBible whoUy to condemn him for taking the only obvious 
way out of his difficulties, Tho States of the Church had been 
too long alienated to bo recovered by tho oxerciso of papal 
claime and Bptrltual denunciatious. It was better, in Martin's 
eyes, to retrieve them for the Pope's family than to let them 
paBs right out of hie control From Joanna he got two large 
fiefs for hiB brotherSp who became Prince of Salerno end Count 
of Alba refipectivelyp By marriage alliances he won over the 
Orsini, the G«etaui, and Guido of Montefeltro. A Colouna 
marriage was no mesalliance for the greatest of Italian princes 
and a Colonna ne|>otate could not be regarded as an upstart, 
however ambitious hU pretsneione. It is true that the Papacy 
could not ufle marriages to the same effect as they could be used 
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hy an hereditaiy mouarchyj for the advanta^ea Reined w^ere 
p«raona!, and limited to the Lifetime of the Pope. But, aa In 
the case of Martin, nepKotism often meant ImmedLate poUtical 
auecesa^ espeoiall^ In an ago when good generala could always 
be bought by a powerful family^ and a wise Pope would be 
carefol to leave a family representative among the Cardinals, 
who would have a good chanoe of reaping the rewards of the 
futnre. 

Martini's most serious danger waa the remnant of the reform 
partyi which held him to the promise given at Constance that a 
Council should be called to deal more thoroughly with this in¬ 
convenient question. In 1423^ Martin was obliged to summon 
a CotinoU to Pavia^ which was eiibsequently removed to Biena. 
The Pope's attitude was wo obviously hostile that the delogates 
were discouraged i many of them were bought over, and the 
others felt tbemaelves inenlted The curia] party earefuUy 
sowed dissensions among the nationeK and no one was sorry 
when after a few months the legates published a Bull of dis* 
solution. The Council of Siena was too complete n failure to be 
politic, and Martin^ with hie usual skill in getting the best out 
of an awkward eituaticn, folJowed it up with a reforming edict of 
his own, which he published in the following year. Martin's 
reforms were entirely directed against the Cardinals, who had 
reaped to the full the advantages of their victory at Constance. 
Martin now earned their undying displeasure by his provisions 
for their decorous living and his strict limitation of their house¬ 
holds^ He thereby disarmed the cities, who looked on him as 
the opponent of reform, and at the same time made himFelf 
more than ever macter of his own house. The cry of reform was 
not raised again until the end of bis reign, when the storm 
brewing in Bohemia impelled Martin to summon another 
Council just before he died. 

In foreign policy, Martin was less successful than in Italy, 
but he did not lose ground. The concordats issued from Con¬ 
stance left a legacy of trouble by the recognition and encourage¬ 
ment which they gave to the national Churches. France in 
particular had advanced extravagant claims of independence. 
But the accession of Charles VII. in 1425, and hia e^emese for 
the Pope's support, created a reaction in Martin's favour. 
Annates and appeals were restored in apite of the protests of the 
Parlement In England he w^a lees Buccegeful* hut the weak* 
ness of Archbishop Chichele dlfegui&ed his defeat The anti- 
papal laws of England had rankled Ln the minde of many Popes. 
‘‘ Among ChrietianB no States have made ordiuancee contrary to 
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the liberty of the ChuTcb eave England and Venice,*" Martin 
wrote to England, demanding a repeal of the atatues of Fro- 
Tiaors and Frtemniiire, Bnt England was too full of Lollards, 
and Pailiament was too proud of the anti-papal laws for the 
Aicbbisbop e^en to get a heaTiDg. All that Martin could do 
Was to withdraw from an untenable position and to vent his 
anger on Cbiohele by enepending Mg logatine authority. Car* 
dinal Beaufort also proved a broken reoi, for he collected troops 
for n Hussite Crusade at the request of the Pope, and proceeded 
to march tbem off to the wars in Prance. Martin had got 
nothing out of England, but he had succeesfully asserted his 
right to interfere. 

Meanwhile he had been devoting himself with enthuaiaflin to 
the reatoration of Rome. A terrible flood in 1422 had thrown 
the work back^ and increased the poverty which was nlready 
calamitous. But since then^ Martin himself, nnd bis GardlnalSi 
exhorted by him, had undertaken lavish plane for the preserva¬ 
tion and adornment of the Churches. Five hundred thousand 
gold florins were spent on the roof of St. Petards. To St. John 
Lateran Martin gave its beautiful mosaic floor^ and Gentile da 
Fabriano was employed to adom its waile. The age of the great 
art patrons had hardly yet arrived^ but Martin was generoue to 
artiste, and showed a genuine love of beauty in details of adorn- 
mont. His presents were always exquisite, and their intrineic 
beauty must have excited as great a pleasure as the honour which 
they conferred. To men of rank he gave caps and swords of 
honour^ to groat ladies golden roses: the rings which he be¬ 
stowed on the Cardinals of bis creation were finely wrought, 
and to the captains who fought the battles of the Holy See 
he presented wonderful banners and images of saiats. The 
beautiful tiara and the clasp of his Fiorentino cope were as per¬ 
fect as Ghibertre art could make them. But Martin'e own 
pleasure in these thinp wna limited: he used the talents of bis 
artiitfl as he used the skill of his generals, to bring back the 
luetro of the papal crown. Hia attitude to the early humanist 
movement was very much the saino. He showed little persona] 
intereet in tho revival of loaming: he was suspicious of it, and 
not without reason disapproved of some of its votaries. \tTien 
the body of SL Monica was brought to Rome in the course of his 
pontificate, he preached on her virtues, as the mother of Bt 
Augujrtine, in words which must have distressed the humanists 
in his audience, While we possess Augustine,*^ ho gays, “ what 
care we for tho sagacity of Arietotlo, the eloquence of Plato, tho 
prudence of Varro, the dignified gravity of Socrates, the authority 
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of P 7 tbfigor& 8 i or tho ekill of Empfidooles ? Wo do mot nood those 
men; Aaguetioo iii enough for us*’ And yet among Martin’s 
Cardinals were Ca^aniea and Cesarini, who wore humantste at 
heart, Prospero Colonna, his nephew, who was famous for his 
library, and Giordano Oreini, whose unique collection of manu* 
flcripte was left to the Papacy in the time of Martin's successor 
Among the secretaries we dnd Poggio, the brilliant Latinist, and 
Valla, his future antagonist, both more interested in turning the 
latest B o an d «l< of the Curia into scurrilous Latin than in retailing 
the edifying discourses of the Pope. 

In Febr^ry, 1431, Mortin V. died, in tho same month in 
which he had summoned the Council of Basle. He had aimed 
at an acbteT’emeot well within hie reach, ond for this reason be 
was extraordinarily succeeaful. Hia common sense and shrewd¬ 
ness taught him to reap every possible advantago from the em¬ 
barrassments of hie neighbours, and he never tried to run against 
the wind. He accepted things as they came, without ontbuslssm 
and without opposition; the Renaissance, the Councils, and tho 
rivolrios of condottieri all brought griet to the papal mill* While 
wo praise hie quiet energy, it is unreasonable to deplore that it 
stopped short of the mo^ reformation* To effect this he must 
have brought into play qualities the very opposite to those which 
made him a great temporai Pope. 

The Cardinals in conclave in 1431 were > determined not to 
suffer again the indignities thrust upon them by Martin V. 
They therefore drew up a code for the future Pope to safeguard 
their dignities before they proceeded to an election. They then 
proceeded to elect a middle-class Venetian, who bad the repute* 
tioD among them of a harmless nonentity, Gabriel Condulmier 
was a good figure-head, of a usefully pious disposition: here hie 
advantages stopped. As Eugenius fV. (1431*1447) ho soon 
abowod himself to be a tectiess and obstinate person, who, like 
the unfortunate Urban VI., acted on impulses and never aban¬ 
doned a foolish plan. He began bis reign by a quarrel with the 
relatione of Martin V. In bis attempt to crush them he merely' 
created a hostile party in the Curia and destroyed the peace of 
Rome. Cardinal Prospero Colomaa, and the Colonna protdgd. 
Cardinal Capronica, carried their quarrel over the Alps, and at 
the Council of Basle, which was now assembling, they incited 
that feeling of personal hostility to Eugenius which is traceable 
in all its doings. 

The difficulties of Eugenius were not all of his own making, 
although he showed an astonishing incompetence in dealmg 
with them. But even Martin V* bad feared the Coimcii, which 
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npthing bnt nacetaity would ha^o led him to Btimmon, The 
followers of John Huas in Bohemia had organised themselTei, 
einea the Couacil of CanstancOp into an army of militant Pmtea- 
tan^m, Sigiamimd had led three utiancoeEBful military ei^edi- 
tiona againit the HuHsiteSp and early in 1431^ a Cmaade^ headed 
by Cardinal Ceearini, anffered a defeat which had sh^en the 
Catholic world. It was clear that orthodoxy could not win with 
the flword, and it remained for the Coiinoil to Snd another 
solution. Under the influence of Cesarmi —a man utterly to be 
reepected, in whom his contemporaries recognised qualities far 
above the standard of his times—-the Hussitee were invited to a 
Conference with the Coiincllp in which the articles of their faith 
were to be discussed by ** men in whom you trust that the spirit 
of the Lord restSp gentle, God^fearingp humble, desirous of peaoOj 
seeking not their own but the things of Christ" (Letter to 
Bohemians)^ 

To the consternation of Cesariui, Eugeni us ^ at this pointp 
showed hia opposition to the Council by eODding a Bull of dis¬ 
solution to Basle. The Pope had taken alarm at the democratic 
character of the Council, and his rigid monastic training made 
him Unprepared to con sent to negotiate with heretics ^ In vain 
Cesarini entreated him to withdraw his Bull; Eugenius showed 
an utter incapacity to grasp the situation. Ho thought he could 
Count on the support of Sigismund, for Bigismund wanted to be 
Crowned p and Eugeni ns could postpone the imperial coronation 
at hia pleasure., In order to remain loyal to the Pope^ Cesarini 
was obliged to resign the presidency of the Councih and the 
result Was that the auti-papal party opened an attack on 
EugeniuSp declared him contumacious In SeptemberH 
t^sarmi took up the presidency again^ hoping to control 
the animosity of the Council, and reconcile it with the Pope be¬ 
fore it was too late. Sjgiamund held the key to the situatioUi 
and the Council therefore adopted him under its protectionp 
which led the Pope to reopen negotiations. But Eugenius took 
a superior tone^ and only consented to recognise the Council on 
terms which would cripple its power of action. Probably he 
^ew that the crown could be dangled a little longer in front of 
Sigismund'a eyes, and ho was rig hi Sigismund, who had got ^ 
far aa Siena, was deteriuined to reach Rome at all coats. He 
therefore cooled in his attitude to the Couucilp urged it to 
moderation, and, in alliauoe with Eugeni us, achieved hie hearths 
desire^ But the combmation could not last, Xeither Eugenios 
nor Sipsmund had any resources to speak of, and both wsro 
deep m embarrassments, Filippo Maria Visconti* Duke of 
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Milan^ was posing as tlie cbampion of the Council In order to 
oppose Sigismund, whose imperlM claims to Milan might become 
LDCOnvenioat Filippo sent the two rising young condottiori 
against the Fope and the Emperor in iho name of the Council. 
To Borne he sent Forlobraccio* the nephew of Mar tin's scourgOj 
and to the March of Ancona he sent Sforsa the younger. 
Fortobraccio found supporters among the Colonnesi^ and soon 
the news of the Pope's ignommious flight to Florence delighted 
the ears of the fathers at Basle. Eugenius bad to accept the 
inontable. Prom Floronce be surrendered to the Council of 
Basle, where SigisEiiund had arrived just Ln time to prevent the 
Pope’s deposition. He had to confirm Sfor^a'e conquesta in the 
March, thus turning the hired adversary of a moment into the 
territorial foe of the future. 

The Council had been occupied meanwhile in the Hussite 
negotiations, untroubled by the attitude of the Pope. The 
dignity and the roality of the speeches oa both sides show that 
the time had arrived when controversy could be carried on with¬ 
out recrimination^ and when men could dbeuBS their dLEferencee 
without hostility. Of course^ Cesarini's task in keeping the 
peace was not a light onep and the congress occasionally fell to 
wrangling. But the general level was admirabLe, and the war 
of craters seldom spoiled it. The discussion turned on the 
Four Articles of Prag* which embodied the conteritioDB of the 
Hussitesr but it soon became clear that the Bchemians were 
divided among themselves^ They were at one in demanding 
the Communion in both kinds, but, La the subtler artJeloa of 
their faith, the Taborites, or extremists, far outpaced the 
moderate party, which was essentially Catholic^ This wae 
clearer still at the succaeding Diet of Frag, where the envoys of 
the Council piodnced proposals for reunion. The Four Articles 
wore accepted in substance by the Council, but the medificatiens 
offended the Taborites, who offered battle and were cut to 
pieces under their brilliant general, Ptocop, at the battle of 
Li pan (Angust, 1434). 

An inundation of challengea Grom Baalo followed the humili¬ 
ation of the Pope. In 1435, a decree was passed aboliobing 
annates and duee^ and the next year saw the audacious claim 
of the Council to issue mdulgencee on its own authority. 
Success, ho waver, brought reaction, and the Council soon found 
that it had overshot the mark. The confiscation of the papal 
revenue threatened not only Ei^eniue but the very exist¬ 
ence of the Curia, and the saner minority" of the Counail 
wore unprepared for such an extrotne course of dee tnietlom A 
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nfiw question oame to the front with the beginning of overtures 
from the Greeks for reunion with Latin Chriatendom. The 
deaire of the Greeks was not disintereated, and had little 
theological fonndatlonL The Greek Ecaperorj John PalaeolngoSp 
wanted a Crusade agalnat the Turks, who were threataning the 
very gates of hie capital \Vljen tho Council tried to carry on 
the negotiationsT they found that the Pope had forestaUsd them. 
In answer to the envoy who carried the refoiro decTeo of the 
Council to Constantinople, the Greeks rejoctod it with ecotn. 
** Either amend your edict or get you gone/^ was the reply. It 
was clear that union with tho Greeks was to be effeoted throngb 
the Pope or not at all j it served os further cause of dissension 
between the Pope and the Council, and dually dropped out of 
the CounciPa ptogramtne. 

From this point the fortunoa of Eugenius began to revive. 
The Congress of Arras which had given peace to France in 14SS, 
was ascribed to Engenius, whose legates had arranged it. Mean¬ 
while the French tndicai patty waa all-powerful in the Council, 
and the other nationa turned more and more to the PopOp fearing 
that the Council was heading for another Avignon ** captivity 
Cesarini and Nicholas of Cusa were now the declared partisans 
of Eugeni us and had given up the hopeless attempt to keep the 
peace. The rock on which the Pope and the Council actually 
split waa the comparatively unimportant point of the town in 
which the conference wHh the Greeks should take pbce. The 
Council wanted Avignon—the Pope insisted on Udine or Florence. 
In the Cathedral at Basle the con dieting decroea were published 
simuhaneouslyp the envoys ehouting each other down amid the 
uproar of the contending factions. Then followed the usual 
proceedings: Eugenius was summoned and pronounced contu¬ 
macious^ the ne£t step would be hia depOBitiorL Eugenlue on 
his side dissolved the Council, and recalled the delegates to the 
council which he proposed to bold at Ferrara. 

Events in Italy b&d given encouragomant to the Council in its 
extreme measures. On the death of JoanuCp Eugenius claimed 
Naples as a lapsed fief and sent ^’^itelleschi to govern ik The re¬ 
sult wEis that Alfonsa of Naples joined Viecoutir and took up the 
canee of the Council against Eugenius, who on his part resumed 
the Angevin cause in Nap]os. This lod directly to the climax 
of the unworthy struggle^ when, in 1430^ Eugenius was depose dt 
and the Duke of Savoy was elected by the Council as Felix V. 
The catastrophe of schism had once more bo fallen tho Papacy ^ 
but the attitude of Europe was surprisingly calm. Germany 
remained sturdily neutral: a few princee declared for FelU V., 
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and to win ovei- tho tmi became the whole object of 
policy. Sigbrnimd had died in 1437j worn out by the legacy of 
trouble which the Council had left for him In Bohemia. Albert 
llu^ hia ahort-U^ed successor^ and the Electors had declared for 
neutralityj but both sides hoped much from Frederick Illf 
whoee indolence wne ae yet mistaken for prudence. The triumph 
of the extremiats in the Council had brought it to ruin. All the 
beat men were leaving Baeie. !t was obliged to retract itti 
reforma in order to provide for the anti-pope^ and thus put an 
end to its moral pretensions. Felix himself was dissatlafLed 
with and in 1443 he deserted it for the more prolitable 
alliance of the Electors The Council henceforth simmered out 
in ignominloue noglociv 

Eugeniua could not take any credit to himaeir for his victory 
over the Council of Basle. Its disruption had come from within, 
and bis good fortune lay solely In the characters of hla sup¬ 
porters—men like Cesarini and Kicoliie of Cuen, who had the 
courage of their convictione, and the power of imposing them 
on others. In Itnlyp the prestige which ha won at the Council 
of Florence was out of all proportion to the advantages gained 
or his share in gaining them. The controversy with the Greeks 
was curious and picturesque rather than prodtablSf as far as its 
main object was coucerned. The long-winded diUengsions of 
the theologians seemed to lead nowhere; the points which were 
aU-important to the Greeks were hardJy understood hy the 
Latins, and the Emperor showed himself to be far more inter¬ 
ested in hunting the Este forests than In dtscaasing the Filioque 
clause of the creed. When the plague broke out in Ferrara, 
the Council was removed to Florence, to the relief of the 
Alarquis of Ferrara, who had carefully preserved his game, anti 
of the PopOj who preferred the Greeks to bo cut off from com¬ 
munications by sea. John Falseoiogos was disappointed with 
the whole piocoeding: he had counted on finding more cUemiioa, 
arid cooflequently more profit as a partisan, in Latin Christen¬ 
dom ; he had hoped for more politics and less theology, and 
above all for more money. The aged Patriarch, who had been 
brought agalnat his wLlk was dying i every one was tired of the 
endless discusslouaf and there was no desire for union aa an end 
in itself Accordinglyt by a tacit agreement, vague words of 
definition were accepted on both eidea, union was forced tbrongh 
Just before the Patriajch died, and the Pope promised 300 men 
and two galley a for permanent nee against the Turks. Prom a 
theological point of view the Dnion was worthlessp and it was 
rejected by tbe Greeks at once; but Europe did not look beyond 
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the pablisbed decree, and Eugeniuft owed more to it for hia 
recovery of prestige than to anything else in his reign. 

The tide bad turned for Eogenius, and in the last period of 
his pontificate, if it was not briUiant, he at least recovered much 
of tlie ground which lie bad loeL la 1440 the way was clewed 
for his return to Rome by the death of tlie condottiexe-Cardinal 
ViteUeachi. In the early port of the reign of Eugeniua, VitoUeschi 
bad won the mad to fame by subduing the Romagna, which 
brifltled with email tyrants and rebel captains. The soldier- 
priest underatood his work, and did it thoroughly. He left 
behind him a trail of crime and cruelty, and when in 143ft he 
had suppressed Rome, bo ruled it with the iron band of tyranny. 
He exterminated the last of the Prefects of Vico. He held 
Romagna against the Colonna and Orsini factionB—againat 
Sforea and Braccio, the champions of ililan—against the 
wily little Piccinino, who was also employed against Eugenius 
by Filippo Maria. He cleared the Campagna of ^ebootera, and 
destroyed thirty towers which had sheltered brigands. There 
was something in the quality of bis daring which cast a glamour 
over Euganius. He was loaded with honours; he became a 
Cardbial. Archbishop of Florence, and Patriarch of Alexandria. 
Then suddenly he fell, through mysterious clreumstances in 
which it is impossible to discover how far Eugeniua wiw impli¬ 
cated. The Florentines apparently suspected Vitellescbi of con¬ 
spiring against them with Piccinino. and they seem to have 
undermined the Pope’s confidence in him by accusing him of a 
desire to make himself independent in Romagna, As ViteReschi 
was standing on the bridge of St Angelo, the portcuRis was 
Buddenly lowered between him and his soldiers who had just 
passed out. A fortnight later he died, “ A man who has 
achieved what I have done,” he said, when he found hiniself a 
prisonoT, “ought not to be arrested, but if he is, be ought not to 
be released. I shall die not of my wounds but of poison" His 
successor in the Pope’s favour, Cardinal Scarampo, took care 
tbat his prediction should be fulfilled. The career of ViteReschi, 
the crimes which be committed in the name of the Church, and 
bis faU as an "over-mighty subject," are typical of the “ restored " 
Papacy of the fifteenth century. 

In 1443 Eugenius chang^ hia alliance with Venice and 
Florence for an alliance with Alfonso of Naples. He conBidered 
tbat the two cities bad treated him unfairly in allowing Sforza 
to keep his conquests in the March of Ancona, by the terms of 
the Peace of Cremona, 1441. The Angevin party in Naples was 
extinct, and Alfonso was tho only power wtiich could support 
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Eugeniua iii Rome find }it tlie same time dght for him against 
Bfonia. Sforza was now tbe Duke of MUan^e eon^in-law. but 
they were not on the best of terms with each otheFf and after a 
few operations in the ^farch, the sphere of war passed to the north. 
Sfona found the Mmrch too small for hia ambitions^ and allowed 
it to revert to Eugeni us, who once mote found liimself master 
of a aitiiation which he had done nothing to hring about. 

Meanwhile^ the theological reaction against the Council was in 
full swing- Eugenius could issue oiccommuiLications with greater 
effect from a council in the Lataran than be could from Florence, 
But the greatest victory of all came to him on hJe death-bed^ 
through the efforts of the humanist adventurerp /Eneas Sylvius 
Ficcolomini. Eugenius could not have found a finer instrument 
for bis delicate nogetiatione with Germany than this valued 
Italian secretary of the EmpeTor. Events in Hungary^ hitherto 
a bone of contentiorit opened the way for alliance with Frederick, 
The Pope and the Emperor had hitherto supported rival claim¬ 
ants to this unfortunate kingdom. But on the Geld of Varna, 
Vladislor of Hungary died fighting against the Turks, Vladislor 
was the dti facto king whom Eugeaius had upheld. With him 
died Cardinal Cesarini with characteristic heroism as the leader 
of a forlorn hope. Ladislaa Posthumouj, the word of Frederick 
lll.p was now the sola heir of Ilungaryj and Eugenius was ready 
to support him. Frederick, on his side, sold hie ncutniUty for a 
sum of money and a life interest in certain bishoprici and 
benefices in Germany. A harder task was the winning of tho 
prjuoeSp many of whom were pledged to the support of Felii V. 
But the ** noble deed^^ of jEneafi found a way. An embassy 
from tho pHuoefl offering haughty terms was supplemented by a 
secret embassy from ^ucast coaching the Pope in tho part 
which he w^as to play^ Eugenius sent a vague and conciliatory 
answer instead of the blank refusal which might have been 
c:xpectc<i jEneas proceadedp meanwhile^ to ^'squeeze the 
venom out of the priiicee' proposals^ making vast promises to 
them for wbioh bo bad no authority, and carrying a carefuLly 
edited version of them to Rome. 

Eugenius was dying, but he wanted to see the end. He 
empowered the Cardinab to act for him, and consoled himself 
for hJs conoeseious by a secret pmtaBi in writing, which daid that 
what he had done was merely to allure^’ the Germans touuity, 
and was not to bo considered as binding by his euccessor. In 
January^ 1447^ the restoration of German obedience was pub' 
lished, and Eugeniuo^ obstinate to the lost, lingered on ia life,, 
petulantly refusing extreme unction in his resolution to live. 
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^^What won.der^'' exclaimed Altoum of Naples, '^that the Pope 
who has waned against Sfot'za, the Colonaa, and myeelfp and 
all RaLjt to fight ag^aiaet death aliio Time, iienatljr the 
best friend of Eugeniug^ vanquished him at lastp at the moment 
when Ills triumph seemed complete. Hia difflcnities had been 
immense, and he had to cope with them in two spheres at once. 
Hb fortunes in Italy had reflected themselves at Boste^ and 
each phaae of the ecclesiastical quarrel reacted on his territorial 
policy. He was only the passive agent of hie euceesflj which he 
owed rather to the impotucsity of his enemies^ and the inhetent 
stability of the Papacy^ tbau to any exertione on his own part, 
in character he is overshadowed by the men who surround him. 
He representfi mediocrity among the tatente—the commonplace 
ill an age of distinction. He shows the suspicion and reserve of 
a man among hie intellectual eiiperiorSp And indeed^ with 
Foggio and Valla as his secrataHes, Beesarion and Isidore among 
hib Cardinals, and the keen eyes of .^neas Sylvius on bis 
diplomacy^ there was some excuse for the miegivingB of an 
ordinary man. Eugenius could^ however^ give hie confidence 
very freely to a few, though his choice of inti mates was BOme- 
times regrettable, as in the case of Vitelleschi and Scnrampo. 
His attitude to humanism was encouraging but not enthusiastic. 
The Council of Ferrara-Florence had giveu great GtimidUB to 
the movement, and many of the soholans who came over in the 
train of John PalieoiogoB remained as the masters of the new 
loamingn Plethon etayed in Florence to be the literary adviser 
of Coflimo do Medici. Beesarion and Isidore came back again 
to join the Curia. Intellect ranked higher than ever i the chief 
JesBOne which iEneas deduced from the Council of Boale were 
the consummate importance of humanism and the iueffcctiveness 
of men of ** more eoTil than oloquence" in that rather pedantic 
assembly. Greek manuscripts began to pour into Italy with the 
cultured refugeeSt who fled with their literary treasures before 
the advancing Turk. 

Eugeuius showed aome euthusiaam for artp but hie intentions 
were better than hie tasto. He admired the beautiful gates of 
Donatello which he bad! known so well in Florence, but be 
employed a aecond-rate artial, Filarete, to carry out the some 
idea in Rome. The iron gates of Sh Peter's are not altogether 
a succesSt they remain as a monument to the goodwill of 

Eugenius i He is more to be congratulated for his restoration 
of the Pantheon and for hia Fra Angelico frescoes. As a true 
Venetian he was chiefiy in his element when he was planning 
gorgeomt ceremonies, and he was fortunate in the opportunities 
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which his reign alTorded for this delightful pursuit. He was 
fortunate too in being a tail gnod^lookitig man, who could play 
his part in a pageant without looking ridicutous. The meeting 
with John Palffiologos was probably the happiest day of hie 
doubled Mo, and one ie glad to know that he had not sufficient 
insight to gauge the hollowness of the splendour of this occasion. 


CHAPTER XXII1 


THE EENAISSANCE POPES, a.d. 1447 1471 

I T IB easy to sympathise with the Cardinals who elected the 
scholar-bishop of Eologtia to the Papacy as Nicolaa V, 
(1447-1455)^ The wars of Martin V. and the blunders of 
Eugeniue f V, had produced a longing for peace and plain-sailings 
and of ibeee things the temperament of Nicolas was a gnaxantee^ 
The conclave of 1447 met under ommous conditions. Alfonso 
of Naples was encamped with his m^my on the hlUs above Rome, 
ready to inBuence the new election with the sword. Only the 
fear of him stided a dangerous outbreak of democracy under tho 
leadership of Poicaro, the RiensEi of the fifteenth century^ The 
election was eutiraly unexpected. The crowd had expected the 
election of Prospero Colonna, but he who goes into the conclave 
a Pope comes out a CardJnal,'* was the wise reflection of .djlneaa 
SUviua. There was great rejoicing at the election of the gentle 
student Pope: h!s aims were the aspirations of his aubjaets, and 
bis tastes were shared and understood by the best of his con¬ 
temporaries. ^*\Ve intend to strengthen the bishopa*" be an¬ 
nounced^ ^^and hope to maintain our own power most surely by 
not usurping that of others^-' The same spirit in politics 
prompted his dealings with Germany and Italy. 

In Germany his basin ess was to complete the formal act of 
union, which was expressed in February, 1448, in the Concordat 
of \ ienna. The terms seem to be so completo a surrender that 
we are incLined to wonder how Germany was tnducod to accept 
them. The explanation lies in the condition of the country^ 
Frederick IIL could not stand alone against the princes t he 
needed the papal aUionce to supply him with outward dignity 
and an apparent moral purpose. The Bishops wore frankly 
bought over^ with a grant of the disputed privilege of reserva¬ 
tions for their lifetime only. Such a peace could not endurep 
but It served its immediate purpose. Tho Concordat of Vienna 
and the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourgcs contain the fniita of the 
conciliar movement. The results were dangerously inadequate, 
for the Papacy had postponed the day of reckoning until the 
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next centtiry. when Eurape was to accumulate freeh acorei to 
d&cpen the old. 

The abdication of Felix V. followed the Concordat. Nicolas 
treated his harmless riiral with characteristic consideratioap and 
the way was made as easy for him as possible- He was allowed 
to keep the outward honours of a Pope in his own dominionSp 
and he was given the first place after Nicola in the precedeuce 
of Europe. His supporters were forgiven and confirmed in their 
offices. The anti-pope bad nothing to complain of^ and^ re¬ 
cognising this, he gave no further troubla 

Nicolas carried out his peace policy as thoroughly in Italy 
as elsewhere. He reetored the Coionnosi to their posBeesioas 
and the Bentivogli to Bologna. WheD, in 145G, ^For^a put an 
end to the democratic disordom in Milang which had followed 
the death of Filippo Viecontip Nicolas accepted him as Duke of 
Milau^ and hailed him as another peacemaker. To his most 
dangerous enemy ^ Porcaro, Nicolas was injudiciously mild. He 
ought, perhaps, to have recogniaed the seriona character which 
a liberty mavemout invariably took among the inBammable 
Romana. On his accession, he seat Porcaro into hanorary exile 
aa Podestil of Anagni^ whence he rotnrned to Rome and raised 
for n second time the cry of independence. He waa still allowed 
to bo at large^ but he was sent to Bologna^ the home of lawless- 
ness, on "ticket-of-leaveHere ha formed another conspiracy 
to seize Nicolas and the Cardinals at Mass^ to abolish papal 
governmont, and restore the Roman Republic. In 1+52 Porcaro 
fiod to Rome to join his nopbew with three hundred soldiers and 
to carry out the ooitp But his escape was reported to the 

Pope before he reached Bome, and bis nephew's army had 
already been detected by the police. This time Nicolas could 
not afford to be lement, and Poreaxo's execution put an end to 
the worst danger the Pope had to face. Like Rienzl, Porcaro 
can be interpreted in many ways. Some of hie contoraporaries 
saw in him ""a worthy man who loved hi$ country^'; others 
looked on him aa the incarnation of sedition. He ia probably 
most fairly explained as a literary dreamer with a turn for 
practical affairs. His plot was ill -conceived and unluckily timed. 
The domocratie cause was always popular in Rome, and the 
fifteenth century was likely to give it special welcome bKauso 
humanism pointed naturally to democracy, and Rienzi had 
nlready made the two movements one. But U was unfortunate 
for Porcaro that the Popa whom he sought to overthrow should 
be beloved of every humanist in Home, himself n man of letters, 
and not without sympathy for Roman freedom as for as it was 
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compattble with pupal governmflnt The popularity of Nicolas V* 
aiDong tho^Q who would otherwise have sympathiaad with Forcaro 
robbed the conflplracy of all possibility of suoeesa. Twelve years 
later he might have had a better ehaaco. 

In 14^0 Nicolas V, held a jubilee in Rome which brought in 
an immense amount of moneyt of which was spent in beauti¬ 
fying the city. Two hundred pilgrims were killed in a crush on 
the bridge of St Angelo, and the Pope therefore had the bridge 
widened and built an exquisite memorial chapel to the victims. 
The jubilee was interrupted by the plague^ uud hardly had the 
consternation died away before the news of an approaching visit 
of Frederick III. began to cause something like a general panic. 
But the Italians need not have feared tho coming of the power^ 
less Empetor, A prince who could not hold hh own in Germany 
was not likely to succeed bi making good the Imperial clatuii in 
Italy, Frederick's behaviour eoou persuaded Italy and Nicolas 
that he meant no harm^ and the cities expressed their relief in 
magnlfccnt pageants of welcome. jEneas Silvius enjoys telling 
UP of the splendid meeting between Frederick and his chi Id-bride 
Leonora of Naples at Siena^ in which he himself played so impor¬ 
tant apart. The wedding and the coronation of tho Emperor 
in Rome was as glorioue as empty magnificence could make it. 
But poUtically Frederick's visit had not the slighteat importance^ 
At Florence he negotiated with Sforra, who sought invostiturei 
but when Frederick tried to turn it to profit by seeking tribute, 
Sforza showed what he thought of the beggar-Emperor by re^ 
fusing the privilege uoless he could get it for nothing. Foverty 
iu a prince was an unforgivable biq in Italy of the fifteenth 
century^ and Frederick's attempt to mediate between Venice and 
Florence was treated with contempt on this accounts 

In 14&3 the disaster fell w'hich darkened the pontificate of 
Nicolas V,i and turned the sunlight of hie peace to gloom- 
Repeated appeals of the Eastern Emperor for help against the 
Turks had been ignored or inade(|uately answered. Now the 
newe came that Coastaiitinoplo bad fallen- Nicolas was not 
to blame ^ much as many of hia contemporaries: he had sent 
an ez^dition in 1452^ and he had done what he could to stir 
the princes of Europep But he felt it aa a personai blow, and 
jEneas Biivius, writing in the spirit of Job's comfortet, expressed 
the feeling of which Nicolaa was all too conscious: Historians 
of the Roman pontifis, when they reach your time, will write: 

* Nicholas V.| a Tuscan^ was Pope for so many years He 
recovered the patrimony of the Church from the hands of 
tyrants; be gave union to the divided Church* ha canonised 
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Bernardino of Siena; he buiit the Vatican and aplendidly 
restored St. Peter’s; ho ceJebrated the Jubilee, and crown^ 
Frederick III-' All this will be glotioufl to your fame, but will 
be obacured by the doleful addition: ' In hie time Const4mtmople 
was taken and plundered (or it may bo burned and Tared) by the 
Turks. . - Your Holiness did what you could, and no blatne 
cjto justly attach to you. Yet the ignorance of poetority will 
blame you when it hears that in your time Constantinople waa 
lost.” -tineas was right as to the importance whieh posterity 
would attach to the event, but ho could not foresee in what way 
it would be regarded as a mitestone in history. The immediate 
eflect of the catastrophe on the Papacy was to create a sudden 
diversion of political energy. It opens on epoch in which the 
test of a Pope’s statesmanship was bis £eal for the Crusade, 
Nicolas V. responded as readily as he could to the demands of 
the crisis. Ho preached the Crusade with scholarly eloquence, 
and sent his envoys to eihort the princes of Europe to set aside 
their mutual quarrels and to unite against the enemy of religion. 
He welcomed the peace of Lodi in l-t54 as the first stop to- 
wardfl an Italian expedition, but Italy showed no indinntion to 
take the load, and the attitude of Europe was diecouraging. 
Frederick III. and the German princes were wordily sympathetic, 
and used the crusading diets to advance their own interests. 
They ridiculed the seal of P hili p of Burgundy, the only genuine 
crueader among the host of plausible lion-hearts, who protested 
everything and committed themselves to nothing. 

The failure of Nicolas to rouse Eorope against the Turks is 
easily explamed- Aa a religious ideal the crusading spirit was 
dead: politically, It had been replaced by the apiiit of nationality 
in England and Franco, and in Germany and Italy by the 
partienlarist iutereata of princes and eitios. iEneas Silvias, 
whose political psychology is always brilliant, tbue eiprasBod 
his impression of crusading Councils in Germany; *' We look on 
Tope and Emperor alike as names in a story or heads in a 
picture. Each state has its own king: there are as many 
prmces as there are houses. How wiU you persuade this mul¬ 
titude of rulers to take up arms?” Nothing but passionate 
conviction could supply the necessary persuasion, and Nicola 
himself was consciontiouB rather thao enthusiastic in his 
crusading policy. For he waa a man whose dommont idea 
really eacluded all others, and he had given himself with intense 
self-devotion to the adornment of Rome and tho revival of 
learning. Booka and pictures meant for more to him than 
soldiers or cities, for “ to create solid and stable convictions in 
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thfi mmds of the unculturod niasses there mmt be something 
that appeals to the eye: a popuJar faith sustained only by 
doe trines will never be any thing but feeble and vacillating. 
But if the authority of the Holy See were visibly displayed in 
inajeatic buildittp, imperishable memorials^ and witnesses seem- 
mgly planted by the hand of <Jod Himself, belief would grow 
and strengthen like a tradition from one generation to another, 
and all the world would accept and revere it/* In these words 
Nicolas V, expressed the ideal of his pontificate: in its fulfil¬ 
ment we dnd the refiection both of bis age and of his 
individuality. We see him as the friend of Cosimo de Medici, 
the lover of exquisite manuscripts, the patron of an army of 
artists and builders, and the director of artistic and literaiy 
toil He saw Rome as a mine of hidden beauty which it wae 
his dream to bring to light It remeined at his death a dream 
unfulfilled, for his plans were too vast for one Pope to accompiieh, 
and the gift of Renaissance beauty to Rome grew sinister in the 
eyes of Europe when Conetuntines city fell into the hands of 
Mahomet. 

Nicolas tried to carry out too much. He planned and 
began the rebuilding of St. Peteris on the lines afterwards carried 
out by Julius 11. He rebuilt most of the Capitolt and the city 
waUii. He began the fountain of Trevi, and reorganised the 
water-supply, in the Vatican be built the Cortlle del Belvidere 
and the librarji, This was not the end of his plan, but his work 
as a whole is sadly incomplete, and it suffered, as the artistic 
plans of the Popes always did, from the lack of continuity in 
papal history. Nicolas was succeeded by a Philistine Pope, 
and bis schemes had to wait a long time for a worthy succoBsor^ 
To literature he gave stiU greater enthusiasm : the eight years of 
bis pontificate gave the banner of humanism to the Popes, and 
committed them to the Renaissance as irrevocably as Germany 
bad already bound itself to the cause of Reformatioiu The 
scholars and artists of Nicolas were an army to fight the 
CouhciIe : the cry for reform was to be mot with a display of 
culture; Teutonic stolidity was to bo opposed fay Itaiian civUth, 
and the long-winded theology of the opponents of the Papacy 
was to be answered by the nimble wit of classical scbolar®. 
Nicolas knew that a patron who wants good work must be 
tolerant of artistic weaknesses, and not too rigid a censor of 
conduct. Among bis scholars were men as notorious as they 
were diitinguiehod. The coarse jokes of Poggio did not debar 
him from favour in the Curia, and Valla’s brilliant intellect was 
a passport for his atheism, The quarrel between Peggio and 
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Valla WRH an in litetaiy acurrilily', but Kicdlaa tamed 

a deaf ecu to it, and kept tliem both in his service. Nothing but 
a lack of skill could alienate the favour of the scholar-Popa: he 
could forgive the obscenity of Valla, but not the inaccuracy of 
George of Ttapezus. He sent hie learned men all over Europe 
in search of manuscripts, and financed scholarship on a scale 
equal to hia appreciation. When he died in idarch, 14&5, he was 
lamented with good reason by the crowd of scholars, among 
them a large proportton of refugee Greeks from Constantinople, 
who were dependent ou his bounty, 

Alfonso Borgia, the old Spanish Cardinal who succeeded 
Nicolas as Caiutus III, (141)5'H5S1, made short work of the 
scholars. He shared the resentment of the uncultured many 
at the artistic expenditure of Nicolas at a time when money weui 
urgently needed for the Crusade. Caiixtus inherited the heredi' 
tary Bpanish liatred of the Moslems, and he concentrated the 
feverish energy of old age on two objects, the Crusade and tlie 
aggrandisement of his nephews. The year appointed for the 
Crusade opened a few months after Caiixtus Ill’s accession, but 
the news that reached Rome woa not encouraging, and the 
apathy of Europe stood revealed. In most cases the farces 
raised for the Crusade were being used for other purposes. 
Alfonso of Naples bad built a fleet, but be was using it against 
Genoa- Charles VII. of Franco was spending the Tenth raised 
for the Crusade in a war agaiust Naples- iMeanwhilOj the papal 
fleet under Cardinal Bcarampo was putting away time in winning 
small victories on unimportant islands. The relief of Bolgrsd 
by Hunyadi and Capistrano was the only relief, and oven these 
tidings wore accompanied hy dismal accounts of the hostility to 
the Papacy in Germany, rEneas Silvius, with nil hie diplomatic 
skill, and his genius for ciyotery, could not break the tide of 
German opposition. Martin Mayr and his patron, the Arch* 
bishop of Mainz, expressad the griovancca of Germany in a 
letter of coagratulation to iEneaa, whon, in 1457, Caiixtus forced 
open the door of the Caidinalate, as rEneas expresses it, on his 
behalf The answer to German opposition is found in the 
“ Germania " of .fEnoas, and in the beueflts bestowed by Caliitus 
on the Archbishop of Mains. But there wim a spirit behind the 
events which could not be defeated by words or gifts, and the 
pontificate of Caliitus contributed to the growing conflict be¬ 
tween the soul of Italy and the soul of Germany. 

Meanwhile, the name of Borgia was already beginning to col¬ 
lect the antipathies of Princes and Cardinals in Italy. Caliitus 
had already created as Cardinals two good-looking young nephews 
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wbahad nothing to recomniond them but tbdr youth and liigh 
spirits. Ila now embarked on a qaarrel witli fTaplea for the 
bonollt of a third. He refused to raco^ieo the bastard son of 
ALfonso ag heir to the kingdom, claiming it as a def of tho 
Church, and establishing his neplisw, Don Pedro LuiSi in two 
Neapolitan duchies. Meanwhile, Rodrigo Borgia and hia brotJier 
exorcised an informal tyranny in Rome, and caused the cstra- 
ciflm of all the Cardinals who were likely to intrarfere with them. 
Scarampo was kept at seaj CarrajaJ and Nicolas of Cnaa were 
Sent to Germany, while the saintly Capranica was deprived of 
power. The effect of the Pope's nephewg was to rob their nnele 
of hiti reputation. Calixtus was a hartnlees old man with an 
exaggerated weakness for his own family, and an unbounded 
enthusiasm for the Cniaadn Wlien he died in August, i4i>a, the 
only " objet d-art" mentioned in the inventory of his bedroom 
furniture was a copy of hie crusading vow elaborately fxamedi 
And yet he is better known to histoiy as the uncle of Rodrigo, 
and tlie founder of a family connection which brought the 
Papacy to its lowest depth of moral infamy. 

Calixtus was succeeded by ^neas SLIviiia Piccolomini. With 
his accession the Renaissance oomes into its own. Nicolas 
had patronised the humanists, Calbttue HI. had been a target for 
their eriticiam: in Pius II. (1458-14^4), they hailed one of them¬ 
selves. But they were doomed to disappointment, for it im¬ 
mediately appeared that the pontificate of Piua 11. was not to be 
interpreted in the light of tho career of j^noas 3il vius Piccolomini. 
j^meas had already been at work for some years uprooting the 
wild oats which be had sown in hia youth aecrotory at the 
Council of BaelOf and as envoy at the German court. And yet hie 
reputation and hia character made it difficult for hia denuneia- 
tion of his early exploits to seem sincere. Ho could not help 
giving dramatic expression even to hia deepest convictions, and 
his contemporariea, recognising the artist, suspected artifice. 
When he urged them to ** accept Pius, and reject iEneaa/^ they 
made a mental reservation of the novels of ^EueaB-^stiU popular 
in circles which Pius was pledged to condemn. They recalled 
l^e love-letters which iEneas had written for young Sigismund of 
Tyrjjl, ai^ found them out of keeping with the tone of the papal 
Bulls of Pius. They whispered nimotirs of his personal indieore- 
tions, and contrasted them with the high standard which ho 
demanded of his Cardbiala. All this wtta extremely unfair, but 
it is the tisual tone applied by crLticiem to those whoi^o characters 
are plastic and easily moulded hy eiicumstances. Pius was pro¬ 
bably quite as much in earncet preaching reform at Basic as at 
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Maotua, pronouncing th^- Bull RitoiiibUifl ” but it was hard for 
more rigid intoUocta to accept the po^sbilit}* of so complete » 
oiiange of front. Hence the internet of hie pontificate le not to 
be found in the uitrinsic Lmportunca of itfl evente, but in the 
degree in whioli they impressed themselves on the mind of the 
Pope, and in the form which they iLssumed when he gave them 
expression. 

The Grst of these influences was the coneepdon of the 
Papacy itself. As eoon es bo had achieved his election, the 
brill inn t tTaditiotis of his office possessed hla imagination; his 
poet'e sense of the onencse of the past and present brought 
back to life the forgotten dreams of a world-wide spiritual do¬ 
minion. and gave Mm for its concrete expression tho ideal of 
the Crusada We seem to watch tho deepening of the Impres- 
flion as he journeyed through Italy^ on hia way to the Congress 
of Mantua, which bad been summoned for 1459. He Uked to 
be splendidly received, although his tastes were all for simplicity 
and gentle quiet, because he had a great sense of the dignity ef 
his mii^sion. In the same spirit be made peace with Ferrante 
of Kaplest he did not want to be worried with an Italian war 
until the great enterprise was launched^ and yet he managed to 
leave a loophole in his agreement with Ferrante to enable him 
to rsvett to the French policy in Naples if occasion demanded it. 

Ilia progress through Italy was not a more pageant: Jt had a 
deep political importance as welh and every city w'hich received 
him took its place in hie mind with permanent results. With 
his own town of 8iena there hud been difficulties, but they sub^ 
sided when bs was there in person^ and for two months he 
stayed among his own people, whose welcome meant more to 
him than all Italy. While he was enjoying the homage of his 
Alma Plater—all the sweeter because ho bad once been regarded 
as an LndisGrect son—he made the plan for the beautifying of 
his little native village of Corsignaiio, which was to be hia best 
contribution to tlie Renaissance of nrchitocturs. CoraignanOi 
transformed into Fienza in honour of the Piccolominij is a perfect 
example of lha simplicity of Italian building in the tmnflition 
from Gothic to ClassicaJ style. It is also full of the character of 
Pius himBelf, with its wide open views of Italian landscapOp its 
perfect command of detail and use of restrainand its complete 
fulfilment of the desired cfiToct^ 

From Siena Pius went to Florence, where he was received 
with honour, although Coeimo de Medici diplomatically stayed 
in bed At stormy Bologua he was umcomfortable, for the town 
Was nearly in rehelliont und Pius had to enter It between two 
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lines of troopa^ But at Ferrara Boreo d'Este recaiTed 

him with open arma^ from Ferrara to Mantua bo sailed up the 
Po in a forest of splendid ships, and bis entry to Mantua was as 
gloriouB aa tbo MarquU Gonsaga could mate it Here Sforza^a 
wife and ebiidren vteltod him, and little Ippolita Sforza 
charmed him with her Latin speech of welcome. Then the 
envoys of the Count!U began to arrive—not nearly fast enough 
or many enough to satisfy Pina, and before many days be be¬ 
gan to discover the deplorable truth that he Minself waa the 
only whole-hearted emsader there. The Emperor^s envoys were 
inadequatOp the Cardinals complained of discomfort, the Princes 
were full of their own quarrelet ^d the Italians cared more for 
the peace of Italy than for anything else. All the genius and 
conviction of Pius spent itself in his great emsading eermoiip 
which was a masterpiece of persuasive prose. He recalled the 
great crusades of the Congress of Clermont ^d the magnificent 
entbueiasm of Europe when, with one voice. It shouted ** Dieu le 
veult!". All t±tat could be done with such material Pius 
managed to do, but the Congress showed no disposition to sink 
difirerences and antipathies in the common cause. Heimbuig» 
the personal enemy of Pius, was there to neutralise bis appeal 
with the repetition of personal scandals, and the Gormans were 
all too ready to listen to him* France fbuntod the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and quarroUeii with the Pope’s alliance with Ferrarite. 
Sforza cared only for Italian pence and the exclusion of 
foreigners, especially the French. Eloreuce was jealous of 
Venice, who was likely to be the chief gainer in the crusading 
enterprise, and Coeimo was further influeiiccd by loyalty to the 
French cause in Naples. In all the grievances one common note 
IB traceable, which is a vague distrust of Pius, a tendency to ask 
what he waa getting out of it all, to resent his phrases and hie 
rhetoric, and to question hla political sincerity^ In spite of this, 
Pius managed to collect a larger Crusade than might have been 
expected, though it was far less than he demanded, nnd too 
small to bo in any sonae adequate. 

Before he left Mantua in I4fi0, Pius published the Bull 
ExecrabUifl,’* in which the practice, common among refractory 
princes, of appealing to a future General Council waa denounced 
as “an execrable abuse, unknown to early tinle«'^ This waa 
the rebuke of Piue to the salfishneas of the national churches^ 
which he condemned os the chief caus^ of the lack of cruaadmg 
ardont. The councils were responsible for this selfUhnesa, and 
Pius was consciously destroying the results of the conciliar 
movement. As the author of the Bull ExecrabUis," ho stood 
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before the world as the exponent of the old-fasbloned Hilde- 
brandine ideal. HU new r^le was not a popular one, and it lent 
itself to further charges of iasincerit;, for, as a foung man, 
.£neaa bed made his name as the disciple of Gaspar Sehlick, 
the famous anti-papal Chancellor of Frederick IT. Since the 
days of the Oouncit of Basle, iEneas had honestly changed his 
mind, but. unfortunately, his reputation would not bear the 
strain of the demaud made upon it, and the Bull became a use¬ 
ful tool in the hands of hJs enemies. 

When Pius left Mantua in 1460 he bad learnt mote about 
Italy and about bis own position than when be had set out. In 
the quiet Umbrian country-side which be loved he pondered 
over these things until the autumn brought tidinp of riot from 
Rome and recalled him to face the inoTitable crisis which recurs 
tike a refraio throughout papal history. Porcaro’s rebel)iou bad 
left an aftermath of discontent which Plus bad to reap in the 
riots of one Ti bu trio. But the circumstances of 1460 were lacking 
in dignity and importance, and Pius bad no difficulty in restoring 
order after a few executions His Italian policy, always a 
secondary consideration to him, henceforth centred in Naples, 
His worst enemies w'are the condottieri who openly bid for war 
at any price, and entered into mutual agreements to oppose the 
crusading peace which was the object of tho Pope. Who wants 
peace?" wrote Picinino to bis opponent Sforra, in 1463—"No 
one, save priests and merchants, the Bomon Curia, and the 
traders of Venice and Florence. ... In peace, we ere despised 
and sent to the plough; In war, we become mighty and may 
follow the example of Praoeesco Sforza, who bos raised himself 
to a dukedom.’^ Wo can imagine the disdain which was felt 
by these great masters of the fine art of war for the amateur 
army of dilettante crusaders, which was all that Europe had to 
oflTer agmnst the Turks. Under these conditions the peace of 
Pius was dearly bought. Ho might plead—'< We fought for 
Christ when wo defended Ferrante; we warred agmnst the Turks 
when we smote the lands of slates la,*' but the argument did 
not carry conviction to his critics, who noticed that the war in 
Naples brought fiefs to the Plccolommi, and saw in the struggle 
with Sigismondo Malatosta the expression of vindictive personal 
hostility. 

The policy of Pius in Naples involved him in trouble with 
France. With the accession of Louis XL in 1461. Pius hoped 
that the aggressive attitude assumed by France at the Congress 
of Mantua would cease, for Ijouis as Uaupbiu bad recognised 
that the danger to the French monarchy was greater when 
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Chorch pririleges weife exercised by the nobility than when they 
were left in the hands of the Pope- At first his hopes seemed 
likely to be fulfilled: the Pragmatio Sanction was abolished, 
and the warmest courtesies were exchanged between Paris and 
Rome- But the question of Naples gradually broke through the 
harmony with insisteut discord. Louis doclarod himself the 
champion of RSud of Anjou, and Pius, concealiug the extent to 
which he was committed to Fetrante, repliod to Louis's euvoys 
with “many words but no good deeds”. An open quarrel 
soon followed) the French Cardinals were recalled to Paris, and 
Pius, seeing in fVance the lost recruiting-ground of the beat 
cmsadeis, gave rein to his passionate resentment The reatora- 
tiou of Gallican liberties followed his expI<»ion of wrath, and 
Louis is henceforth to be counted among his enemies. 

France was not the only obstacle to the Catholic peace of 
Europe. George Podiebrad of Bohemia had failed in bis attempt 
to serve two masters. In 1460 he had made peace with Pius, 
leaving his creed vaguely expressed in order to satisfy his 
Hussite subjects. In the course of two years his position be¬ 
came impossible, and a Hussite conference in Rome created a 
definite breach between Pius and George. George Podiebrad 
was as good a diplomatist as Rus, and in the end he outwitted 
him- Ho became the agent of the anti-papal party, and the 
patron of a fantastic scbeme for a secular Crusade by wiiich 
he was to become King of Constantinople, supported by the 
combined forces of the enemies of Pius- It is not to be wondered 
at that a scheme so purely negative for every one except George 
failed to win many supporters, and the rival Crusade never 
became a serious source of anxiety to Pius- 

In his dealings with Germany, Pius was no more fortunate. 
Unlike Martin V. he had no talent for reaping the advantages 
of the misfortunes of others. Germany was In a deplorable state 
of purposeless disunion. Pius was drawn to Fredoriclt Til, in 
common opposition to teiritorialism, and the only chance for 
their cause lay in the Jack of cohesion among their enemies. 
“Be of good cheer,” he wrote to the dUconsotate Emperor, “U 
is difficult to overthrow the Apostolic See and the Roman Empire 
at the same time. Their rooto are planted too deep for the wind 
to prevail against them, although we who are poised on their 
anmmit must expect to feel the blast" All through his pontifi¬ 
cate Pius “ felt the blast" with inconvenient severity, but his 
generalisation held good- The gale blew strongest from Austria, 
where the origin of his troubles was a quarrel between Duke 
Sigismund and Nicolas of Cuea. Pius was drawn into it when 
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Nicolas appealoJ to him^ ajid hb mtarv^^nilDu brought HoiiU' 
burg forward once more, Wh 0 D€ver PioB and Hoimburg are 
faoo to tho personal motif predoxniuate^. Ever since Pine 
had laugbed at the boated German sincerity of his n/aJ envoy 
at the court of Eugeni Hein burg bad never lost an oppor¬ 
tunity of winning the scores of the plain blnnt man over the 
oratgr. When Sigiemand dohed ‘^E^ecmbiliB ” in 14Q1 and 
appealed to a General Council, the excommunication which 
followed was parried fay Helmburg in a counterattack on the 
ebaracter of Pius. ^*Let bim consider his own past life/^ is the 
burden of the Austrian apologia, ^me of the shafts of Heim^ 
burg got homo in spite of his raucous abusiveness. Pius had 
been trying ever since he became Pope to subdue in him self his 
love of poetiy and classical Literature^ Nothing moved bim 
more than Heimbuig's references to “the tropical orator/' who 
will only see straight “when hie fit of wind Is over . . . when 
he has sent away the Muses and has turned to the Canon Law 
The Moses had been bamsbed with the other undesirable coiU' 
panions of the youth of ^eae Silvius, but their phantoms still 
haunted the middle-aged Pope, and to sucb as Heimburg he 
was stiU the subtle phrase-monger who had talked truth into 
faleebood and outwitted the Garmana as the go-between of the 
Empire and the Papacy. As a matter of fact. Heimburg had 
overreached himscLf ; his extravagant language bad left a 
loophole for intemal discord, and the quarrel between Pius and 
Siglsmund remained a personal one, in spite of his efforts to 
give it a wider setting. This personal character of the troubles 
of Pius IL is a feature of ble pontificate. His second great 
German quarrel with the Archbi^op of Mainx was of the same 
nature* and in both cases the dieputa only became dangerous 
when it was joined to something like a political movement, 
Heimburg and Diethar of Mainst were individually defeated 
without much difficultyt but the movement to depose Frederick 
and arraign Pius before a General Uoimcl) might have become 
serious if Pius had not created a diversion by the deposition of 
the rebel Archbishop. In 1404 a formal peace waa made be¬ 
tween Siglemund and Pius, but it wae too late to be of any use 
to Christendom. Germany had already made its great refusal^ 
and the fate of the Cnisade was sealed. 

Pius was hampered in Germany by the expert knowledge of 
the situation which he had acquired as an oOicml of Frederick's 
court. In his policy he wavered between the claime of a spirit¬ 
ual overlord and the attitude of a foreign prince. Hence he could 
neither defeat the opposition in open attack, nor make good his 
10 
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right to override iU The esooree of all Me ttoubles lay in the 
personal btae with wMch he was credited t he approached 
German politics as a partisan where he ehouid have appeared 
as an arbiter ". He was under the impression that he wa& 
Uhlng a short cut to a peace which would at least facilitate the 
Oruflade. For the European policy of Pius U. muet always be 
r^arded as a prelude to hie last great effort. His failure to 
convince Europe of hia sbcerity in the euterpriae for which he 
was prepared to die, amounte to a tragedy. Hie contemporaries, 
it must be admitted, had their justification. His quaint attempt 
to convert the Sultan, by a long polemical pamphlet in hie best 
literary style, looked very like playing with the situatioD. It 
was, in fact, a naYve expression of the humauiet's blind faith in 
the power of reason. His policy in >"aples eeoined to he framed 
with a view to enriohing hie own family t the Piccolomini fiefs 
were, however, a wedge driven into the heart of Naples as a 
guarantee for the galleys of Ferrante. Whatever we do is con* 
struoii for the worse,'' Pius wrote in pathetic enlightenment, and 
even hie plan of going on the Crusade in person failed to produce 
tho effect on which be hud oalculetodH Philip of Burgundy, 
whose father had been killed by the Turk^, had promised to go 
if any other prince did ao too. Plus himself was greater than 
any other pTinco, suico he was both Pope and King. *^Tho 
noise of our plan will come ae a crash of thunder and rouso the 
minds of the faithful to the defence of their religionhe wrote. 
But the crash did not raise the echo which was expected. IjOuIs 
XI. held obstinately aloof, and allied himself with Milan. 
Florence joined them out of jealouey of Veuice, who wa^ likely 
to be the chief gainer from the Crusade. Finally, rntrigues in 
Burgundy delayed Philippe start, although ho had welcomed the 
Pope's project with entbusiaein. 

Meanwhile Piue was undaunted. The discovery of alum 
mines at Tolfa brought in large same of money to the papal 
treasury which were all devoted to the Crusade. It was to be 
the great act of atonement for the eina of the priesthood. The 
priests were to bo exhorted to JoiHi as examples to the 
princes : “ Perchance when they see their masterr the Vicar of 
Jesus Chrlet, though old and eiok, advancing to the war, they 
will feel ashamed to stay at borne Pius was not old in year*^ 
but he was delicate, and he suflcrcd terribly from gout. In 1464 
ho arrived at Ancona where the forcoa were to assemble. He 
was already ill, and the confusion which confronted him affected 
his epliite. He was not a good organieeri and on the road to 
Ancona he met crowds of crusaders who wore discouraged at the 
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fin^t stago by the lack of provisions at the seaport, aaJ the 
Inadequate arrangecnentg for irtobilLBatJon. Venice alone waa 
efficient^ but her eOiciency was depressing to the rest of the 
wodd^ and particiilarly to the penniless enthusiasts who docked 
to Ancona without any meani of eubBiatence and awaited in vain 
the arrival of transports. 

In August It became apparent that the Pope was dying. The 
Venetian ships at last began to arriva, and ho watched them 
from bia window overlooking the port, hia whole heart aet on 
living to embark. If the Pope could die n ortieader^ surely the 
Crusade would succeed. He could not believe in the poasibility 
of failure, and he woa fortimate enough not to he disilluaioned. 
The Crusade of Pitts never could have succeeded, and death 
saved him from knowing it. The shadow of mistniet stiO 
hovered over him, but on the whole he died a hero. There 
is a certain bimplicity in the project on which he had built so 
many hopes^ which is in keeping with the most lovable things 
known about him. Ho wsus alw^aya happiest in the country, 
amozig birds and trees and peasants^ living quietly and un- 
pretentiotifily, and never far from his favourite books. For in 
spite of his intentions Pius remained all through his life a 
humanist at heart. Time after time I have put aside poets 
and histories,ho tella us, but like a moth round a candle I 
H utter back to my ruin. " The inElInct of self-eipression was 
too strong in him to bo thwarted by hb sense of the decorous. 
All his Ufo he had written books revealing the iimer workings 
of hie mind, from the improper novel of his early youth to the 
history of which embodies the dream of the cnisader'Pope. 
It is through his books that wo know Pius so much mere inti¬ 
mately than roost of the Popes. He is the first papal historian 
who writes to make a picture of his own times for posterity, 
and hie own character standa out in the foregrouiiid. This is 
hjs real importance in papal history. He was not a great patron 
he was a critic rather than an admirer of contemporary literature, 
for he held that poets and orators ought to bo supreme or they 
are nothing". He was not even a great scholar, according to 
the academic standard of hie ago. He was a free-lancet a scien¬ 
tific investigator of humanity, a lover of by-woys and suhtloties, 
readier to receive impressions than to impress others^ '^not a 
man to mould the world but to be moulded by itMe left the 
problem of the Renaissance Papacy unsolved : how far could H 
adapt itself to the new spirit without losing its essential char¬ 
acter ? Between the Scylla and Chary bdis now in sight, could 
a course be found for Si PetePa ships without disaster from 
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paganiem on tiier aae hand and the Reformation on the ether P 
Everything depended On tho holnismatu 

The seven years' pontidcate of Paul 11. (1464-1471), who 
succeeded Pius 11.^ has on the whole a negative value in papal 
history* He did not attempt to purs no the peace-policy of 
Fiufip and yet his assertion of an aggressive attitude was not 
pronounced enough to Bucceed. His policy was always non- 
eommittal; it was not imporial, not Iteiian, and not bumanlstp 
and yet he did not definitely discard any of these attitudes. 
Against George Podisbrad of Bohemia he adopted the practical 
expedient of uaing Mathias Corvinue of Hungary, who had put 
himsfilf at the head of a baronial revolt. The Boheaiiait war 
was disastrous in the face of the Turkish advance, but E^aul 
cared more for immediate advantage than for larger ends. In 
146S Frederick 11L visited him in Rome, and tried to persuade 
Paul to recognise his own claim both on Bohemia and on Hun¬ 
gary* But Paul had other idoas^ and on the death of George 
Podiehrad in 1471, Ladisla^ of Poland succeeded to the dis¬ 
tracted kingdom. Ladislas was a Catholic, but he had to tolerate 
Utroquismt which had dourished under George's ill-defined 
orthodoxy until it had taken root in the national life. 

In Italy, Paul tried unsuccessfully to carry on the war of the 
Papacy against the Maiatesta, until in 1470 the combined in- 
fiuenoes of Ferrante and the Crusade led him to make peace. 
Meanwhile he was occupied with the most significant struggle 
of bis pontificate, which brought down on him the hostility of 
humanism. In his own way Paul was Just as much a child of 
the Rannbaance as Fius: he had indeed a greater and wider 
love of beautiful treasures, but. unlike hie predecessor, Ms mind 
was as decorous as his person- Fiu^ H, had not always been 
kind to the humanists who thronged round him, but hb dis^ 
favour took the form of contempt for their mediocrity rather 
than disapproval of their morals. Paul 11. had n rooted dislike 
of the mental and moral outlook of the humanists of 14604470* 
He rented their claim to be outside religion and morals. He 
saw that it was unreasonable to punish heresy in Bohemia and 
to condone atheiam in Rome. From the other side the quarrel 
began with Paulas schemes for reforming his household in 1464. 
He decided to abolleh the crowd of abbre via tons, or under- 
secretariest whom the Pope found it difiicult cither to control, to 
employ^ or to pay- Most of the abbrevLators were humanists, 
among them the historian Platma, and their literary vengeGince 
has made it difiicult to form a just estimate of Paul's character. 
His other great fight with humanism was bis attack on the 
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Roman Academy in 14S8. The Academy had begun ae a geaiune 
asaociation of achoiars and aatiquarianB who gathered round the 
Stoic teacher Pomponiue Lectm It had degenemtod into a 
Billy and self-con acioiu inetitution which wasted its energies in 
profane attacks on Christianity, and gained its recruits from the 
unemployed abbreviatoia. Paul II, was obliged to punish the 
Academy, which flaunted its emancipation in his face, Ue ac¬ 
cordingly arrested and imprisoned Platina and Pompon iua. But 
the futility and childishness of the Stoic philosophers, who 
promised “ to celebrate iu piose and verse the name of Paul" if 
he would set them free, convinced Paul of their eeaential harm- 
lesanesa. The Academicians regained their liberty, and Piatina 
showed bis gratitude by writing an unfriendly life of Paul in his 
*' Lives of the Popes,’’ in whioh he describee him as “a great 
enemy and despiser of human learning, branding those for 
heretics that gave their minds to it". The Academy and the 
fortunes of Piatina revived under Sistua IV., but Paul II. can¬ 
not fairly be condemned for his attitude towards a corporation 
which attacked religion with the weapona of buffoonery. 

Through his eupposed attach on humanism Paul alienated 
many of the Cardinals, who, like Bessarion, were its strong sup- 
portera. His high-banded dealings with the pretonsioas of the 
College lost for him the sympathy of the rest. He wanted the 
Cardinals to be magnificent and eplendld but entirely dependent 
on himself. He liked to walk among them in processions, his 
own the tallest and most distinguiehed figure of the dignified and 
imposing band of princes. He bad no closer bond with them 
than this, and he did not care for intimate intercouiae of any 
kind. Even his three nephews were not epecially favoured, and 
impartiality and kindlineea wore his chief social aims. He 
hated to refuse petitions, and therefore gove few audiences, He 
dreaded above all things to condemn ji criminal to death, And 
yet he could be severe on occasions, as when he would suddenly 
flash round on an impostor with the words, "You are not speak¬ 
ing the truth". "He ie surrounded by darknees,” was Am¬ 
man ati'a description of him, and the knowledge that he was not 
loved saddened him, for, as he said, " a littio wormwood can 
pollute a hive of honey". 

But the real life of Paul II. was among inanimate thmp. 
His companions were hie treasures, and hia delight was in the 
iewela which ho took to bed with him that ho might feast his 
eyes on them in the hours of the night when he was kept aws^e 
by asthma. He loved to strive witli other great collectors for 
an object of precioeity on which he had set bis heart. His 
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great6Bt triumphs were those m which he succesafuUy—bat 
ulwEiyB honestly—antwitted an AlfoasD^ or an EgtOt or a Medici 
In the purchase of a vaae or a stone. Even in this passion^ 
which was shared by lO many of bis coatsmpor-ariefi^ he was not 
understooii His pleasmre in beautifut things waa ecstheticr 
while theirs was antiquarian; they collected for displayt while 
he enjoyed bis treasureB in soLituda He waa a Renaissance 
Pope, for the Renaissance had made binii but he was more con- 
spjcuoiiB m an example of mdividuaiity in the age when the 
individual personality drat comes Into play among political 
forces. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE SECULAR PAPAUT, l-iTl-lDOS. 

I F we npply the written of the average canonist of 

the fourteenth century to the Papacy in the time of 
Sixtus rV. (1471-1404), we shall find that the dis^ce 
travelled in the hundred years ia so great that it seems like a 
break in the continuity of papal history. But it was the world 
which had changed, and the rise of the nations which had dis¬ 
possessed the Papacy by its universality as completely ns the 
Popes themselves had triumphed over the claims of the Empire 
in the early Middle Ages. The conception of the Papacy as a 
world-state, binding the kingdoms of Europe in a harmonioun 
circle of common obedience, conld no longer stand ngoinat the 
FigoroiiB realism of the new era. "The spell of dogmatic tran¬ 
scendentalism” was broken by the domintmce of political 
interests and practical methods which characterise tbo fifteenth 
century The efforts of Martin V. to restore the temporal power, 
the struggles of Eugenius IV. with the papal vicar^ the syste¬ 
matic nepotism of Sixtus IV„ and the definite family policy of 
Alexander VI. are progressive stages in the process of readjuat- 
roent by which the Papacy was to bo transformed into a modem 

political state, ^ i 

Side by side with the growth of ccnflolidatiou we find another 
tendency, aquaUy inevitable—the process of secular'isatto. 
Neither of these forces is quite new in the fifteenth century mey 
^ both in a sense inherent in the rise of temporal power whl^ 
bad begun with Hildebrand, and perhaps oven boforo him, m 
the evolution of the Patrimony. But a movement which dom- 
inntes one age often has ite roots in another, and the 
Papacy like the Renaisaance itself, belongs none the less to the 
fifteenth century, although we can trace its “ JJ; 

ages preoccupied by other principles and interests. The fifteenth 
cent^ Popes were wise in their generation; th^ succeeded 
best who best played their neighbour’ game, and gave “P “b 
attempt to reduce a non-religious age to 

institution. Conspicuous among the failures wo find Eugemua 
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wounded in his ecclaeiastical capacity by liis political 
antagonists and unable to descend bom the clerical high^borse. 
Even more tragic was the attempt of Pine U. to revive the 
theocratic principle, and to lead Europe to the Crtisadesp un¬ 
conscious of the fact that his failure is both the cause and the 
result of hie success ae a teinporal prince. Popes like Nlcoiaa 
V* and Paul IL had shown superior intuition by their identidca^ 
tion of the Papacy with the Renaissance. The essence of the 
new monarchy waa popularity: the Renaissance Popes, like the 
Medici of Florence and the Tndora of England, owed their 
strengtii to the fact that they gave their subjects what tliey 
wantei The Italian subjects of the fifteenth-century Popes 
wanted strong local govern men money to spend in p^eantSi 
and an ample satisfaction of their desire for beauty—all which 
is summed up in the word 

The early fifteenth-century Popes, beginnmg with Martin 
had aimed at territorial monarchy, but they had not pursued 
it aJong any definite political line. Sixtus fV. chese out of 
the many altemativee the safest and most congenial, that of 
nepotism. He showed the aggreaeive family pride of a self- 
made man, whose very name was borrowed from another. As 
Francesco della Rovere ho had been Geuerid of the FranciAConj* 
and he was known as a learned man of limited outlook and 
boundless energy. Round him fiooked hia vigorous young 
nephewB, one of wliomt Piero ttiarioj had lecured his election 
by judicious bribery among the Cardinals. The nepotism of 
earlier Popes had been haphazard favouritism: Sixtus used it 
deliberately in order to strengthen Ms position. He bi^tautly 
made two youug nephews Cardinals, and allowed the younger, 
the same Piero, to exhamt himself in debauchery ao that ho 
died in four years at the age of twenty-nine. For the other 
young Cardinal, Giutiano della Rovere, a more brilliant future 
^ third nephew, by bis marriage with the daughter 
of rerrante of Naples, wa^ the pivot of a Neapolitan alliance on 
wMch turned the Italian policy of Bixtus, Another Della 
Rovers married the daughter of Federico of Urbmoand became 
Duke of Binigagtia, thus opening up the way to Romagna, which 
was the main objective. Romagna woa to be the territorial 
expression of the Pope^s personal monarchy, held, not by the 
old weak feudal tie, but by a strong family bond whieli was 
very nearly dynastio. That Sixtus IV. faded, as Aleiajidcr VI 
was to fail+ in founding an Italian dynasty was due to no de^ 
ficieney of character but to the limitations of the Papacy. The 
Pope could play the poHtical gome aa well as any of Ma coii^ 
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temporary mim; be could bind tcrrltoiies to hia family and 
bis nephowe to Miagelf. Bnt In an intouscly pewonal age he 
alone could not perpetuato the personat tie. His chiLdreu and 
hi6 nephews, as sucli^ had no claim on their eubjccts’ allegiance, 
and on tlie death of a Pope^ the cities and territoriea which he 
had ruled would remember their ecclesiastioal obedience ns an 
excuse to throw off their aiioinaloua lords. FontiScales were 
short, and no Pope could ever count ou influoncing the election 
of hlB Bucooason In this lay the condemnation of nepotism as 
a political factor, which is illuBtiatcd most of the papal 
familieB of the Renaissance, hut pre-eminently In the llveB of 
tho Della Rovere and the Borgia. 

The growing seeiilarisation of tlie Papacy incraaBed tho 
worldly appearance of the V^atlcan Court. When Ii«onora of 
NaplCE came to Rome to many Leonardo della Rovsne her 
brothoTB and cousins-Indaw gave her a magnlflcfliit reception, in 
whioh a wild man In sugar and a bear rooBted in hb skin played 
couspicuouj parte. After the death of Cardinal Piero, SlxtuB 
passed a Beries of sumptuary laws for the Cardinals forbidding 
them to hunt, or to wear short hose, bright colours, or long hair 
Ha forebore from making Girolamo Biario a Cardinal! when he 
succeeded hie brother in his uncle's affection. Sixtus kept him 
a layman^ and bought for him the lordship of Imola from the 
Duke of Milan, together with the hand of the Duke's splendid 
illegitimate daughter, Caterina* The Jubilee of 1475 attracted 
very few pilgrims except those who, like Ferrante of Naples, 
made it a cover for a political lulBBlom RumouTB were abroad 
in Europe of the debauchery of tbe Pope's family and the 
unseemliness of his court. In Italy, outraged decorum was 
allied to political apprehension. A league of the three great 
Northern powers—^[llan, Florence, and Venice—was formed in 
1474, nominally to protect the peace of Italy, actually to keep a 
watchful eyo on the Popo and the King of Naples. Sixtus failed 
in numerous attempts to break up the triple alliance which he 
rightly regarded as a barrier to his family policy. For various 
roaaoiiB Florence was the most probable aggressor^ and at first 
Sixtus hfid taken some pains to propitiate hen He had allowed 
Lorenzo do Medici to buy the tTeasuree of Paul fl,, and he bad 
appointed the Medici as his bankers in Rome. 

8ixtus IV. and the Medico as the two leading powera in 
Italy, were natural enemies. Florence had everything to gain in 
thwarting tho plana of Sixtus in the Romagna i Sixtus could not 
get fiir without wounding the dominions of ^lorencev The 
trouble began with Imola Florence had always wanted it, and 
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DOW MildkD had ceded it to the Pope's nephew. The cireum- 
fltancee were aggravated by the refuaal of Si actus to make 
Giuliano de Nredici a Cardmol, and the tFansfereuce of the 
Pope'e baaking business from the ^fedici to the older Florentine 
firm of the PazzL Whoa fiuaiJyj in 1474* Gitiliano della Eovoro 
waa ongagod in putting down a rebellion in Spoleto* the inter- 
ference of Florence brought Paolo Vitelli, wJio had helped the 
rebelsp to terme before he had boon BufEciently humiliated. 
The inadequate results of the disturbance rankled in the mind 
of and led to the crisis connected with the Pa^zi 

conspiracy in 1478. 

The Pazzi conspiracy was an attempt to overthrow the rule 
of the Medici In Florence, and its failure is the highest testimony 
to the popularity of the great tyrant house. Tlie murder of 
Galoozzo Maria Sforza at Milan in l4Tfi had produced a wave 
of admiration for the ethics of political assassination, which 
infected a handful of discontented Florentines. Girolamo Biario* 
who foresaw disaster to his own position in the event of his 
uncle's death* used this spirit to rid himBslf of hie arch-enemies^ 
the Medici, by working ou the rivalry of the Pazzi. SLxtus was 
equally anxious for the overthrow of Lorenzo, and recognised 
the danger of Girolamo's position now that his family connection 
with Milan was broken. But as Fops he could not go eo far as 
to countenance asaassmation. The chosen asaasain, Montesecco, 
had an interview with him in which Sixtus expressed his desire 
for the overthrow of the Medici without thoir death. Ho would 
not be caught by Girolamo^s attempt to exhort from him a 
pardon for the murder before its committal. You are a beast/' 
was his answer to his favourite; tell you I do not wish any 
man's deaths but a change of government." The Pope had 
washed bis hands, but the criminal preparations went forward. 
Giuliano de Medici was etabbad before the High Altar of the 
Puomo on April 26^ H78. Lorenzo escaped at the expense of 
the life of a friend. The Florentines showed in what quarter 
their suspicions lay by imprisoning young Cardinal RafiiieUOt 
the great-nephew^ of the Pope, who was celebrating Mass at the 
time of the murder. The plot bad failed* for Lorenzo lived to 
reap the results in an outfiow of popular enthusiasm which was 
poured into pamphlets directed to the Pope. Sixtus put Lorenzo 
under the Ban, and Ploronea under the Interdict for supporting 
him. The quarrel grew widerr Louis XL tried and failed to 
arbitrate, and the city became more and more passionate[ 3 ^ loyal 
to the Medici party, and Increasingly hostile to Sixtus. The 
trouble grew into war, In which Maples supported the Pope, and 
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Florence gtuncd nliat help sbe could from bor uninteroBtod 
allies. The Paasii wa.ra found Floreuce iU-prepured; the 
eggresEor was reelly Siitus, who was anxious to wcure the 
position of Girolamo In Imola by every means be could. In 
I47fl Lorenzo travelled to Naples to arranEe * peace with 
Penraute'. in 1+90 be made terms with Sixtus IV, The Turks 
bad occupied Otranto, nnd as usual Italy was reawakened to a 
moment's national consciousnesB by the disaster. 

Lorenzo and Sixtus Lad laid aside their quarrel at the news of 
the landing of the Turks in Italy. They took it up again when in 
1481 the Turks retired. But the position was not the same as 
before, for Lorenzo had founded his peace with Naples more fimaly 
than with Sixtus, On the other hand, Venice had made peace 
with the Pope out of jealousy of the “unnatural” Plorentine- 
Neapolitan alliance. In 1+32 a fresh war broke out, which was 
famous ill Italian history for its exceptionally deadly chameter. 
The aggression of Girolamo Hiario lay at the back of it, as of all 
the political schemes of Bixtue. This tempestuous young man 
had Btlded Forli to fmola, and showed further desii^s on 
Ferrara, But it was one thing to overthrow the unpopular 
OouBB of the OrdelafB at Forli, and quite another to oppose the 
powerful Esta of Ferrara, with the support of their kinsman the 
King of Naples. Girolamo and his “dark designs" were even 
more than Italy could stand, and Fedetigo of Drbino refused to 
serve as papal condottlere. Uoberto Malatesta took hie place, 
and both the leaders fell in the great battle of Campo Morto, 
August 21, 1492. It was technically a victory for Sixtus, but it 
was barren of results. Ferrara was unconquersd. and Rome was 
distracted by a blood feud which had produced an acute revival 
of Colonna-Orsmi hostility. Kiario was making himself person¬ 
ally odious wherever he went, and Venice was behaving in a 
high-handed way as the Pope's ally* It only needed ecclesias¬ 
tical opposition to complete the Pope's discoradture, and this 
element was supplied by the Archbishop of Krain, a simple- 
hearted German who had been imprisoned for plain-speoking 
when, on a visit to Rome in 1472, ho had been shocked at the 
moral atmosphere which he found there. He now reappomod in 
the oroinoue city of Basle, where be published his opinion of 
Sixtus as a son of the devil, etc., and invited the Pope's 
enemies to a Council. Kiain’s words and his rnetboih were 
antiquated, but Florence and Milan showed eoine interest 
in him, and Sixtus was alarmed in proportion as ho knew 
himseK to be vnlneiable. The hdated conciliar movement 
came to nothing, and Krain banged bimaolf in a prison cell 
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in 14S4. But iiiB action had a marked eWect on the poll 05 ^ of 
SixtuB. 

The last pbaee of the Italian policy of Sixtm begins in 1482, 
when in December he made peace with Eezrara, luid ordered 
Venice to do the same. But Venice had her own reasonB for pur¬ 
suing the wafp and refused at the point of victory to abandon it. 
SixtuB promptly faced round on bis too-powerful ally, and joined 
the confederacy of her foeft. Fortified by the further support of 
Louie XL of France, who might otherwise have taken up the 
conciliar cry, the Pope excommunicated the Venetians^ and 
refused to open negotiations with them until they should have 
been driven back frorri their mainland conquests. On his 
death-bed in the following year^ Sixtus bad to ratify a peace 
dictated by his allies on leBs exorbitant terms. He did so 
indignantly and under preBsure, for a last despemte struggle 
with the Golonna had spent the dame of hie wonderful energy. 
His last recorded act is one of broken faith. The Colonneat 
had taken the part of Naples against him on the field of Cnmpo 
Morto. They had headed the opposition to Girolamo Sjario, and 
In revenge Sixtus pursued them with the fury of Nemesis. 
Castle after castle was seized, and the lost two were delivered up 
by Fabrizio Colonna ae the price of the life of his brother Oddo* 
then in the Pope's hands^ Oddo was submitted to a mock trial 
and executed, and his mangled remain b were sent to his mother 
who found in them the proof of the faith of Pope Sixtus. 

Oddo Colorinat like his fellow victims the OrdelafiB, Giaiiano 
de Medici, and many others, were sacrificed to the ascendancy 
of the secular Papacy. The acaJ of Machiavelli^s approval con* 
firms the worst deeds of Sixtus fV+p for they showed how ^‘tbinge 
that before were called errors could be bidden behind the papal 
authority Since Machiavelli laid down the ethics of viliainyj 
the succefiefiil criminals of the world have never been without 
on apologist But Sixtus fV. was not really one of these : few 
crimet^ can be directly brought home to hinst and still fewer met 
with the juatitication of aucceaa His very energy was borrowedt 
and the odium which followed him was incurred by others^ 

The sensual crimes of Piero Riario and the reckleBeneoa of 
Girolamo were cloaked by the officlat position of their unolOp 
whose complacence and connivance were his wmat faults. He 
never pretended to be other than a world!ing, hut judged by 
contemporary standards—taking for granted, that is, the low 
moral values of bis age—he still remams a fall lire. None of 
his plane succeeded: he had failed to overthrow Loronzo de 
i^ledlci, Ferrara held out against him to the last, and Venice had 
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eLiccessfLilly braved hb aJi^er and aiiaertod henelf againis^ hiuip 
Brst as an ally and Istar as a foa Naples had cocitieti^d with 
him and tlirown him Over at the bidding of Moranee, while the 
Colonna had made him pay deaily for the barren privilege of 
humihating them. 

In artp as in politics, undj^^crimmatlng energy marked the 
pont^iicaia of Sixtus. The Sistine Chapel, which is big greatcsgt 
monament, is not a thing of beauty in Itaelf^ but It is interesting 
as showing the beginning of Renaissance architecture in Kome, 
His artists formed tbemselveg into the confraternity of St. Luke, 
and among them were the most briUiant names of the splendid 
period. But it has often been reTnarkod that none of them—not 
oven Ghirlandaio or Pemgino or BotticoUi—did themselves 
justice under the inHuence of the Pope. The second-rate work 
of Coeimo Roselli won the prize in the fresco eompotition for 
the walls of the Sistine, possibly bocauso his pliable talent 
submitted itself more easily to the taste of his patron. 

Humanism too received impetus under Sixtus, but again of 
the uncriticali mediocre typo, and Platina's name alono stands 
out among the crowd of scholars who blessed the name of the 
Pope. To the foundatian of the Vatican library we owe one of 
the most interesting portraitB which papal history gives. Melozzo 
da Forli's pioture represents Bixtns giving the keys of the library 
to Flatina, with his nephews standing round him. Aa a family 
portrait it is fuU of character^ and in the features of the della 
Roverc and Riarlo nephews wo can trace the same brutal energy 
which directed the policy of Sixtus and enabled him to leave 
so deep an impression on the character of the Papacy.* 

The confusion on the death of Sixtue was unusually great, 
owing to the nlimber of militant spirits in the College. Jobbery 
ran so high that the strongest candidates defeated each ether^ 
and finally Cardinal Cib6 of Genoa was elected hy the combined 
Lafluonce ol Cardinal Rovsro and Cardinal Borgia. Innocent 
Vin. (1484-1492) was not in any way remarkable, except for a 
certain honeety which Led him to acknowledge openly a large 
family of children, two ol whom played conepicuous parts in 
the hiiitory of his pontificate. But the Cibh family were not of 
the stuff of which the Itovoro were made^ Innocent's daughter, 
Teodcrina, was married to a rich Genoese merebant^ and quite 
content with her lot The only son who made any mark was 
FranceschettOt who lived at first at the Vatican Court and was 

^ For Ml iatsreffting ivwunt of thu pioture, Ke ** Rume And the KanAu- 
by Ch. L 
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{generally known liinocent’a nephew. In anditign to these, 

the Pope was eredited with fourteen other children, but this ia 
probably an exaggeration: he was too kind a father not to have 
made provision for them, and they would aurely have left tracea 
• of their existence in an age in which the Popovs nophowg 
ranked ae princes, 

Sixtus IV. had at least a definite poUcy: Innocent VIII. was 
content to drilt with the tide. Trivtdzio, the groat aoldiort gives 
an estimate of him which history caxinot deny—The Pope is 
full of greed, cowardice, and baaenei^s like a common knave; 
wore there not men about him who inspired him with Fome 
fipiritj ho would crawl away like a rabbit, and grovel like any 
dastard (Creighton, IV., p. 148), It was tmo that Innocent was 
controlied by maBter-minda His first policy was dictated by 
Giuliano della Eovere, who had manipulated his elocfcion. In 
accordance with the Kovere tradition he supported the Nea¬ 
politan barons against Ferrnnto of Naples. The French claims 
on Naples had now passed to the crown, and out of fear of 
French intervention Ilorence nad Milan sided with Forranto. 
But the Cardinals present in Itome shared the universal fear of 
France* and at their urgency and during the absence ol OiuUano 
in France, Innocent was Induced to make poace m 1438, The 
appalling state of Rome bad contributed to the need for peace. 
The Oreini had joined Ferrante.and Virginio Omni wag besieging 
Rome when Banseverino relieved it^ but the mercenaries on both 
sides plundered the city with indiscriminate zeal. But the 
peace was dishonourable to Innocent, who had sacrificed bis 
allies, the barons and the Colonji% and it infuriated Cardinal 
Rovero who found on his return that his aun had set 

Loremco de Medici dominatrod the second policy of Innocent 
He bought the Pope with his daughter^ Maddalena, whom he 
offered as a bride for Franceachatto. The offor was uresistible, 
and since Maddalena waa the daughter of Clarice Orsini^ Vir^ 
ginio^s slater, it meant a reveraal of the Pope's earlier alliance 
with the Colonna party. Neither this conaidoration, nor a halA 
concluded oUjance with Venice, which bad to lapse, hindered 
Innocent from ca^ying out the Medici marriage. Virginio 
Oreiiii was^ taken into favour, and Giuliano della Kovere was 
kept at a dietanco. Henceforth lioreiixo controlled the Vatican 
policy, and it was fortunate for the Pope that ha had faBcn into 
such capable hands. In 1483 the murder of Girolamo Riario by 
hifi subjects in Imola was laid at the door of Inuoeont, and 
when the courage of Girolamo^ wife, Caierina, saved the city for 
her son. Innocent woa further accused of deserting the rebels 
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whom be h^d at first eaconrageii Innocent was the kind of 
person who would always bo accused of breach of faith, because 
he cared notbiag about conststoncyH But Girolamo's death was 
natarallj welcomed by hie lifedong enemy, Loreusso, and in the 
following year the Popovs alliance with the Medici waa drawn 
closer than e^er by the appointuieat of Loreoiso’s son^ GiOTanni, 
to the cardinalate. 

Innocent^8 dealings with the King of France were ae inefiec^ 
tiva as hb Italian schemes. The Florentine allianeo bad inter¬ 
rupted Mb nogotiationa with Chillies VfiT. concerning Kaplos, 
but a curioUB kittle intrigue bad been carried out round the pie- 
turesque figure of Djem. Ejem was the Sultanas brother^ who 
had been captured by the Knights of St, John at Rhodes, and 
placed by them under the protection of the French Crown. Ha 
was a most useful person in many ways because he was both 
th# rival of the reigning Hultani Bajaiset TL, and a hostage for 
hifl good behaviour. He was also the muoMdesifed of every 
European province, and the paying-guest of his captors. Every 
ono oSersd bribes to the Regent of France for the privilege of en^ 
tertainmg Djenit but Innocent held a trump curd in the offer of 
a cardinalate to the Grand Master of the Knights. At the same 
time be was prepared to withhold a dispensation from Anne of 
Brittany, who wanted to marry her cousin within the prohibited 
degrees, and so to enable the King of Franco to marry her, and 
add Brittany to France. It was noiblng to Innoeent that Anne 
and Charles were both pledged by previous contracts t he even 
showed bimsell complacent enough to condone the fact that the 
marriage was accompliBhed ten days before the Eiiile arrived. 
Meanwhile^ Djem had come to Rome in 1489, and the proud, 
silent Oriental, who refused the courtesies andgifte of his captors, 
formed a dignified contrast to the fussy duplicities of the Pope. 
The interviews between Innocent and pjem outraged publio 
opinion in a way that the w'orat immoralities of the Cardinals 
and irregularities of the Popes faded to do^ Only a generation 
ago Fius II had appealed to the Church militant to combine 
against the infidel in a Holy War. Hia third successor was now 
eichangiiig courtesies on equal terms with a Moslem prince, who 
was at once Ms guest and his paymaster 

In the year 1492, Cardinal Borgia gave a magnificent bull* 
fight in Rome to celebrate the Union of the Spanish Monarchy 
and the faU of Granada. Both these events were important for 
the future of the Papacy, Tho strong new kingdom of Spain 
was bound by the iron bond of the Inquisition to the Pope's 
service, and the Moors, who w'ere e:cpeiled from Granada, swelled 
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the ranks oftli* infidels of South Italy, and made Eoma mntB 
pagan than ever. At about the Eaino timo youtiE Giovanni de 
Medici oaine to Romo to begin bis life as? a Cardiualr fortified by 
Ixjronio's wise lettor of advice, in which be warns him against 
the dangers of Rome as a “ sink of Iniquities”, Giovanni must 
have missed in Romo liio oultivated society to which be was 
accustomed in Floroncflj but bo left bis own city on the eve of 
sorrow. Later on in the year Lorensao died, and the golden age 
of Florontino gave place to a period of constitutional 

upheaval. The exquisite day-dream of Platonic philosophy and 
ephemeral pleasure, in which the discussions of the Academy 
and the laughter of carnival had an equal share, passed away 
with Lorenzo de Medici, and Florence awoke to tbo sound of 
oontroTerBy and eivlc strife, Savonarola already held sway by 
his preaching, and Piero de Medici was giving proof of the in- 
eapacity which vras to bring his house to ruin. In the middle 
of these great events Innocent VIII, diedi old and unregretted, 
except by the children for whom he had toiled. Before hia 
death he bad just married bis grand daughter to Ferronta'a 
grandson. These mam^es cost him a lot of money, and, in 
order to obtain it, ho had created and sold new offices in the 
Curia, The res nit of this wao to lower the standard of the 
officials of his court, and dishonesty and forgery were added to 
venabty in the authentic chargee against the Curia. The Car¬ 
dinals were still further corrupted, gambbng was among 
the lesser evda prevalent among them. The Vatican under 
Innocent had a domestic aapect: he began the practice of in¬ 
viting ladies officially to dinner, and at his country-house of La 
MagUana be lived the life of the ordinary middle-aged layman, 
surrounded by his children. He waa not particularly interested 
in art or letters^ but he went fiteadily on with tba adornment of 
Rome. He placed a fountain in the piaiaa of Bb Peter, and he 
built the Villa Belvedere in the V'aticau gardens, Harmlese and 
ineflfective* Innocent VIIL had merely coufirmed the secular 
character of the Papacy, and by bis open acknowledgment of 
family ties made lurtber developments possible. 

The Conclave which met in 1492 to elect Innocent's successor 
was an exceptionally brilliant assembly, but there were three 
men who stood out beyond the others, each of them niastors in 
statecraft, and each gifted with marked personality. These 
were Giulmno della Rovere, Aecanlo Bforza, and Bodrigo Borgia. 
Giuliano was the candidate of Franco, Aecanlo of bis own brother, 
tbo Duke of Milan, and Rodrigo owed his strength to the riches 
which he had accumulated as Vice-Chancellor. Seeing that 
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France anti Milan conld be played off agalnfit each other^ Rod¬ 
rigo Borgia set to work to btiy up the Papacy by a judicioas 
difitributioo of his palac6H| bia officeSp and hia goode. To the 
Colotuia Cardinal he gave the Abbey of SubiaoOt to his Oreini 
rival a Roman palace, and two villas * for the rest of the Cardi- 
nals there were gifts in due gradatioji, while Ascanio 8forza"s 
support was won by a promise of the post of Vice-Chajicellorp 
Bupplemented by four mules laden with gold and Hllver, Thus 
Ro^go became Alexander VI. (1492-1503) ^ and the transact ion 
is characteristic of the man. To attempt an apology for Alex¬ 
ander's pontificate is now unneceaaary and impossible—un¬ 
necessary, because the case for and against him has been 
probed to the foiindatlonSt impossible^ because the principle 
on which any possible justification rests is in itself unjustifiable. 
The question is whether in an age of fraud and immorality he 
was more or less fraudulent and immoral than other conapicuous 
examples of these tebdencies. But the auswer does not dlapoao 
of the chargOp even if we admit that there were woiee meu than 
he among the rulers of Italyi for the acousation against him is 
not pergonal^ but official It is not that he degraded himselTp 
but that he degraded the Papacy. Whether the Borgian Papacy 
was an outrage on the age or a charaoteiistic example of Renais- 
eanoe 6tate-life—whether we regard it as a catastrophe or as 
the culmination of adecline—tho calamity lies in the travesty, 
which it presents, of the ideal which had given the Papacy ita 
magnificent dalm on the mind of Europe. 

There was no ekeletou in the Eorgian cupboard in 1492. It 
was so well-known what kind of a man Rodrigo was that Bishop 
Creighton is able to contend that “ the exceptional infamy that 
attaches to Alexander VI. is largely due to the fact that he did 
not add hypocrisy to his other vices *\ There was certainly no 
reticence among his contemporaries as to his way of life, neither 
was there at first much condemnation. Hie simony provoked 
soandpdSp but not his sensual vices. Hie family was taken for 
granted and hie children were treated with deference^ He Lb 
described by a contemporary at the time of his coronation as ^^a 
handsome man with a pleasant look and a honeyed tongue, who 
lures womeo to love him, and attracts those on whom he cast* 
his eyes more powerfully than a magnet draws ixon ** (Gas- 
pari no of Verona), Plus IL had reproved him In his youth for 
taking part in an oTgy in a Sieneso garden at which a young 
Cardinal woe eartainly out of place, and shame forbids mention 
of ail that occurred 8tnco then he had watched the moral 
ideal of the Papacy decline through four pontifloatea^ aud life 
19 
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had not taught him moral reBtraint. Ha had two iliegiitmata 
cbildreu bafora tha yam 147^, whan be began hie cormeetion 
with Vanoi^a de Catarei, a ** quiet and upright womaut^* who 
bore him three boob and a daughter. The Vaaozza liaieoti bad 
ended some time before Ate^iandar'e eleotioUt but her ehililreu 
were conapicuous at the Vatican for their beauty and their 
princely education. The eldest^ Giovanni, had aucoceded hia 
half-brother in the duehy of Gandin, which Rodrigo had bought 
for hiB Spanieh son, who died in 14@B. Cssaie was being edu¬ 
cated oa a priest and already held many benedceB which Sixtua 
rV, had bestowed on him in his infancy^ Lucrezia was already 
beautiful, with her quick smQe and her famouB golden bair^ 
and GiuQre, the youngest, was os yet a child in 1402, Rodrigo 
was nothing if not a devoted father^ and he had pro^dded honour¬ 
ably for folice e infelice madrOj. Yanozza Borgia,^ aa she 
describes herself in a letter to Luctezia, Rodrigo's children are 
individually imporbant for the great part which they played in 
hifl policy and collectively as the motive force which actuated 
eva^hing which ho did. Their aggrandiflemeut was hi a eole 
atmT and in hia passionate fatherhood lies the reason why, 
Bccording to Gregotiu^ **his entire pontificate showa not a 
single great idea, either In Ghuich or State^ either as priest or 
OB prince 

Alexander first bad to pay his debtfl. The chief quarrel 
among the Italian princeSf on hia acoesazon^ waa between MUan 
and Naples^ MDan was repreHented in Rome by AecanlcSforzSt 
brother of Ludovico II Moro, and to Ascanio^ Alexander owed 
his election. Alexander had his own quarrel with Naples too^ 
for Ferranto had pressed forward the eale to the OrBinJ of 
certain tenitoriee belonging to Franc osebetto Cib6, In the hope 
that they would be “a bone in the throat of the Pope with 
which the Oraini might Birangle him at their desire^. Venice, 
Milan^ Mantua^ Ferrara, and Siona joined Aloxander^B anti' 
Neapolitan alliance. Bpain, too, adhered to it, for Alexander 
had juat confirmed Ferdmand's sovereignty in the New WorldL 
The bouds were drawn closer with Milan by the marriage of 
Lucres! a Borgia with Giovanni Sforza, lord of FtsarOj^ and 
twelve new Cardinals were created in order to defray the ei^ 
penBceofber wedding. Among them were CcBare Borgia, now 
aged eighteen, and Alessandro Fameseg brother of Giulia^ who 
was recogniBod as AlexxndcFB mistress at the time of Lucrexin's 
weddings The beauty of Qiulia, with the hair ‘'which ranched 
to her feet and ahone like the sun," wb* perpetuated in one of 
PintuTicchio's MadonnaSp by order of the Popo. 
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Aleiauder'fl fim Italian policy gave-way in MS-t, before the 
announcement of Charles Vin.’fl invasion of Italy for the con¬ 
quest of Naples, The astounding euccass of the French army 
terrified Aloiander; his worst enemy, Cardinal della Bovere 
wafi in Chailes's camp; the vaciCntion of Piero do Medici had 
Eiveti Florence to Charles for an ally, and the French King had 
onto or twice mentioned the word Council. Alexander there¬ 
fore turned from Milan to Naples, and married his son Giuffre 
with some diflSculty to Sancia, daughter of Alfanao 11., now 
King of Naplee, Ho dared not openly oppose France, so, ignor¬ 
ing Naples, he pretended to look on the expedition as a Crusade 
against the Turk, At the same time ha diagraced himself by 
appealing to the Sultan to unbeidiae the papal army against 
France, on the plea that Charles if he succeeded would capture 
Djem, and invade Constantinople in his name. Bajazet sent 
40,000 ducata for use against the “ crusading " forces of France, 
It ie now known that he sent another embassy at the same time 
promising a further 30,000 in return for the dead body of Djem. 

" wherewith your Highness may buy lands for your sons 

Meanwhile, the French party among the Cardinals urged 
Charles to break with the Pope and snmmon a GoiieraJ Council- 
But this line of action did not appeal to the King, who realised 
that '* Alexander might be unfit to bo Pope, but that he (Charles) 
waa equally unfit to say so (Creighton). Alexander answered 
the attack of the hostile Cardinals on his character with logic 
which was irrefutable: “ Let elanderers toll what tales they 
will, AleiMdor ie holier, or at least as holy, as he was at the 
time of his election". This was true enough, hut meanwhile 
Charies had advanced to Rome without opposition, although 
Alexander had refused to give him safe-conduct through the 
papal states, Charles finally entered Rome luidcr the shelter 
of an emergency peace and encamped on the farther side of the 
Tiber. When he left the city, on January 25, ho took with him 
M hostages, Cosare Borgia and I>jam. Charlee was unlucky 
in his hofitages. Cesare escaped five days later from the 
French camp, and thus proved the extent of AJeiander’B good 
faith, The forlorn Oriental ended his tragic life a month later, 
and strangely enough by a natural death, although the theory 
that the Pope had poisoned him before he left Rome was pro¬ 
duced as a matter of couiee. and believed by those who wished 
to bellevo it. 

The *' miraculous " succoss of the French culminated in the 
conquest of Naples, and Savonarola saw in it the fulfilment of 
his vision of Charles," Missus a Deo ", But behind him, Charles 
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left a trail of suBpicion and dread, which found esepresaion iu 
Aloxa&dar'B league for the ejtpulaion of the French m March, 
1495, The Pope had erery reason for opposing Charles, who had 
listened to the truth about hia own character, who had allied 
himself with unfriendly Florence, and who now threatened him 
with that bugbear of the Papacy, a strong and unit^ Naples, 
hostile to Borne, His feelinefi were shared by Ludorieo Sforza. 
now alarmed at the fire which he had lighted, and painfully 
coosclouB of the claims of Louis of Orleane on his duchy of 
Milan. The terror of the lilies spread to Venice, prompted by 
fear for her maritiroe greatness—to Spain, apprehensive for 
Spanish Sicily—to Maatirailian, jealous as one *' preui cheva¬ 
lier" of the military glory of another. In July, the batUe of 
Fornovo saw the end of the vainglorious Charlee and his de- 
moraUsed army. Hia successes had awakened Italy from her 
ssthetic slumber, and the honour, such as it is, of resisting the 
"scourge" is due to Alexander. 

But the attempt to find anything deeper than a coincidence 
of personal motives for the combination of the Italian states 
against France fails when we consider that Florence, the most 
enlightened of them all, held aloof from it, A national ideal 
if Italy had been capable of formulating one. would have found 
its best chance of acceptance in Florence, But the Florentines 
clung obstinately to their alliance with France, in epite of 
Aleionder'e efforts to detach them. The benefite which Charles 
had promised them—the esclusionof the Medici and the reduc¬ 
tion of Pisa—seemed of greater importance than the privilege of 
being " Buoni ftalianiSavonarola, one-sided politician as he 
wafl. felt that Florentine liberty was a bigger cause than the 
eiclusion from Italy of the avenging foreigner. Italy, in bia 
Byes, was not worth saving until the *' scourge " had fallen upon 
it Aleiander’s opposition to tbs " chattering Mar " was there¬ 
fore reasonable and deliberate. He was indeed surprisingly 
patient with him in the early part of the quarrel, and bore him 
no grudge for his invectives againet him as a “broken iron”. 
He was determined to keep the quarrel on a political footing— 
a hard thing with an enemy so fuarleBS and deadly in his use of 
personal weapons. In 149S, he suspended him from preaching, 
and when this failed he bribed him with a red hat. At the 
same time, he encouraged the hostility of the Roman Domini- 
esna, and later of the Franciscans, against the frior. When, 
in 1497, a party hostile to Savonarola arose in Florence, Alex¬ 
ander took the opportunity of excommunicating him, but the 
“Burning of the Vanities" on Lent testified to the continued 
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litre Dgtb of hh opponent'e hold on the oity- AH the time the 
Popo wee concentrating on the one object of dlaBOciating Flor¬ 
ence from France^ and when finally the eacecntion of Savonarola 
became a political neceeaLty, Alexander reluctantly gave hia 
oon^ant. Ho wae not rcaponeible for his death, which was due 
to the rhetorical challenge of one of the friar’s frienda, but he 
bad con sen ted to it, and his oppoeition to Savonarola's politics 
had brought it about. Eut it was one of the things which thie 
strange Pope always regrottedp although it had brought him an 
immediate political advantage^ and in spite of the fact that it 
deli VO red him from a personal enemy who might have become 
dangerous if the French menace of a Council had been put into 
effect. 

The interest of Alexander in resisting France was not in any 
sense national, for it was reveraed by the death of the Duke of 
Gandia in 1407. On June 14 the body of the Pope's eldest 
son was thrown into the Tiber by two masked men, directed by 
another on horseback. A charcoal burner who witnessed it, 
when he was asked why he did not report it at oocCj replied 
that he had seen a hundred or more bodies thrown into the river 
in hie day, but never one that had been asked for again. The 
circumstances of the Duke of Gandia^a death were so mysterlDus 
that the guilt cannot be assigned with certainty to anyone. But 
its poUtical importance was enormoua, for it set at large the 
sinister efficiency and ambition of the Pope’s younger fioUj 
Cesare Borgia. Alexander had loved Giovanni^ but he feared 
Cesare and was dominated by Mm, to the extent perhaps of 
cODdoning his fratricide. At anjxate his grief for Giovanni 
spent itaelf in six months, during which he talked of reform, 
and kept Cesare at a distance. At the time of Giovannfs death, 
be said to the Cardinals—We no longer value the Papacy or 
anything else. If wo had eeveu papacies we would give them 
all to restore him to life.*" A year later, we find him embarked 
in fresh schemee for hie children, this time concentrated on the 
■* dark designs ^ of Cesare. 

At this period the family chronicle of the Borgias moves 
rapidly, and scaudal rampages round the events. Lucrozia*s 
divorce from Giovanni Sforza was a necessary first stop in the 
change of pohey which wa6 to substitute France for Milan as the 
family ally. Lucreria was too exquisite a prize to be thrown 
away on the policy of a moment Moreover, H was possible to 
annul the tnatriage and set Lucrezia free at the expense of 
Giovanni’e pride. Giovanni could, and did, retaliate by on 
appalling, but at that time obvious, countemtroke agaiuet 
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Lacr^iia^a father, but the Italiatia of hb day preferred to laugh 
than to condemn, and the joke against Giovanni pleased those 
who would heaitate to belieTe “eo great an enormity'' of the 
Pope. But whatever may bo the trutbj" wrote the Venetian 
envoy in relating the scandal^ '^oae thing is eortaint^ this Pope 
behaves In an outrageotie and Intolerable way^'. Six months 
latori Lucre ala wag married to Alfonso of Bifl^lia, ** the hand" 
Gomest youth ever soon in Romo"- He was the natural son of 
Alfonso II. of Naples, and hia baud brought the alliance of 
Fedorigo, the last and most reputable of the House of A ragout 
who had restored his dynasty after the withdrawal of the French 
Imm Naples- 

In August, 1498, Cesaro Borgia waa dispensed from the 
cardinalate for the salvation of his soulIn Pacemher he 
went to France, a maguLGcent laynianr to buy the aUiauce of 
Louis XII. in order to conquer the Romagna with the help of 
French troops- With him he carried a diapeuaation from his 
father to enable Louie to marry the doaitablo Anne of Brittany 
and to divorce hla preHsnt wjfa Jeanne of France. Louis XII., 
in retunij gave to Cosare a French dukedom and a royal bride. 

Le voil^ due de Valentinois,*' say the French historian, Micho- 
let, avec une compagnio de cents lances Fran^aisoSp c'est-&-dire 
le drspeau de la FrancOt la terreur de nos lys^ afficb^s h citd daa 
clefs pontile ales. C'Sfcait le livrer ITtalie." In May, 1499* 
Cesare married the beautiful Charlotte d'Albret, who lived with 
him for four months, loved him for evetr and never saw him 
again. Cesare, the moat striking of the Borgias, la deseribed aa 
a very handsome young man, Qorid perhaps and vulgar, but 
“a gallant youth,” according to CastigUone. Capello tells us 
that he had a splendid bead, with long-shaped narrow eyes* 
from which a hard and serpentine glance seemed to shoot fire* 
His relations with hiE father were curious. Widely different in 
teiaperament, they shared only the thoroughneBe of Botgian eelf- 
seekings Both Alexander and Cesare “did hut will a thing and it 
ivas done ": both owed their sncceasee to their clear knowledge 
of what they wanted, and their failures to the short cute which 
they were obliged to take in getting there. A chronicler records 
the irritation of Ceeare at the incurable outeiKikenness of his 
father, and in Florence a proverb was coined that “ II Papa non 
facera mai quello cho dicera, e il VEdentino non dicer a mai 
quoUc ch© facera"^ Alexander was the child of the day, Cesare 
of the night, and with the ascendancy of the son over the fatheri 
from the year 1499, darkness lowers over the picture of Rome, 
and revelry gives place to terror^ 
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first exploit with hie Fyench arniy in Roinsgim wae 
the capture of Imola and Forli from Caterina Sforta in January, 
1500. The Fope^e relations with Naples had been disturbed by 
the French aUianco, but this did not cloud bis joy when he re¬ 
ceived bis triumphant son in Rome in the year of Jubilee. He 
laughed and cried at once, he led Cesare in procession with the 
captive Caterina in golden chains, he watched hia hero kill six 
bulls in the Piazza, and diverted him with gorgeous spectacles 
and fabnlouB indecencies. The news of the capture of the 
Sforzas by the French increased the joy of the Borgias, for it 
opened new vistas of conquest for Cesare. Either as a stepping* 
stone for furtber exploits in which Lucrezia could be a nsef^ 
decoy, or in gratification of a private vendetta, Cesare found it 
necessary to murder his young brother-in-law before h© left 
Rome. Alexander hushed the affair up as far aa he could, but 
Lucrezia had loved Alfonso and londly lamented him. She was 
sent away to dry her tears or to drown them in new splendours, 
for a third and greater destiny awaited her. Tn 15£M) the Kings 
of France and Spain formed a partition treaty for the division 
of Naples. Alexander went to Naples to confirm the trea"^, and 
in hie absence left Lucrezia as his regent, with a Oonncil of 
Cardinals, in the Vatican. It was a clever stroke, for, in spite 
of the scandal involved, it gave Tjucrezia a certain personal im¬ 
portance in affairs which succcsflfully overcame the pride of the 
House of Este. In 1501 Lucrezia married Alfonso d’Esto, and 
her political importance ends at the ago of twenty-two in her 
happy life at the ducal Court of Ferrara. The character of 
Lucrezia Borgia hae emerged from four centuries of execration. 
In spite of the brilliant and lurid setting of her youth, she was 
probably merely a tool of Alexander and Cesare—a beautiful 
girl with the Boigiau love of life and a taste for hteratnre imd 
art. She was not intoreatod Ln the Borgian schemes, in which 
she played a passive part, and for politics she bad no particular 
capacity or ambition. She took her morale from her environ¬ 
ment: her married life at Ferrara was above reproach, and her 
children ware admirably brought up. Before she left Borne two 
chUdren ware provided for by Alexander, one Rodrigo, an ille¬ 
gitimate son of Lucrezia, and the other the mysterious " infans 
Korn anus,’' who is mentioned in one document as the son of 
Cesare and in another as the eon of the Pope. Here was more 
material for scandal, and the ntmost was made of it Cesare 
iras busy waging war in the Romagna; Bimini and Pesaro had 
been wrested from their lords: Faenza held out for six months 
in the name of its boy ruler, Astorre Manfredi; but hia body was 
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round oae day in the Tiber. Cesore was Duke of Romagna, and 
a seriefl of pictoraaque crimes had made him th* hero-villain of 
Italy. Aa Lucrezia pas^sed through the Romagna on her wedding 
journey she found it neceseatyt fo paaeing through many cltleSi 
to wajh her hair as ao excuse for retirement. But the rule of 
Ceaare Borgia waa popular on the whole, aod Machiaveiirs ad¬ 
miration for him has considerable juetifieatioEi on that account. 
In Rome meanwhile the fear of the Borgias grew, and the 
death of the richest of the Cardinab excited further sinister 
suspicions, KoisoningB wore not aa frequent under the Borgiae 
as contemporaries are anxious to make ua bflUevBj but since in 
one oasOi that of Cardinal MIcMel, the guilt of Alexander can be 
all but proved, it Is not unreasonable to suspect Mm of repeat¬ 
ing the profitable expedient Two further stains on Ceeare's 
political reputation—the aasasslnatiou of dlovanni da Fermo by 
his nephew in the name of Cssare, and a treacherous attack en 
Urbino — deepened the universal panic. ** The dead of night 
covered all things^" and the fatal luck of the Borgias never 
seemed to fail. 

But the end wee not far o31 The arrival of Louis XII. m 
Italy in 15Q2 was the signal which drew the enemi^ of Cesare 
together. He had grown suspicious of his captains, who com¬ 
plained of him to the French King. Tho duke had been alto¬ 
gether too active and successful in Romagna to please his former 
patron, and Louis was irritated by his attitude towards Florence, 
The prssence of the French, therefore, put heart into the dis^ 
contented condottieri and rallied the dispesaesBed lords of 
Romagna Ccfiars's cotip at Sinigaglia waa the last of hie 
great criroeB, He lured the four chief condottieri to hie camp, 
professing to have pardoned their temporary lapse from allegi¬ 
ance, Oliverotto and Vitelloxxo were strirngled on the epot, after 
dinner; the two Orsini a few days later. Alexander meanwhile 
seized Cardinal Orsini, who died conveniently in prison, and laid 
hoid of tho family castleB. Meanwhile, the partition treaty of 
Naples had broken down, and, to the intense relief of Alexander^ 
the French were ex polled from Naples. If tho Lord had not 
put discord between France and Spain, where should we be ? 
was the remark of the Popej who had saen himself between two 
fires. A network of new intriguefi with Frimeej with Maximilian^ 
with Spain» and with Venice was spread aoroas Europe for the 
further aggrandisement of the insatiable Cesare, when the ac¬ 
cident of death brought the Borglan fortunes to a coUapsOu One 
night in August, 1503, Alexander and Cesare were both taken ill 
after dining with Cardinal Adrian in the Borgo Nuovo. They 
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all three struck v^ith fever, and on August IB the Pope 
died. Of course people eaid that he wee poisoned with a potiop 
which he had prepared for Cardinal Adrian, bnt the madicai 
e7idence disposes of the auspicien. Alexander had lived too 
abnormally to be accredited with an ordinary death, and yet it 
i$ impoeeible to feol that he really riees to the height of viUainy 
at which posterity has placed him. He ivaa too exuberant and 
ingonuons to live up to the Machiavelhan Ideal which was fut- 
hlled In his eon^ He liked to be pleasantly unplossant, and he 
trod lightly the path of treachery and evil. But if we exonerate 
him from the deepest giiilt be must also forfeit the admiration 
which we cannot withhold from daring criminality. The modem 
estimate of Alexander painte him loss black than formerlyj but 
It ranks him lower iu the ecale of emners. Hia crimes of sensu¬ 
ality lack tho dignity of mental wickedncsa; there is no glamour 
in indecency^ and his Vatican orgies lack the inspired touch of 
aplandid rin. 

Alexander's rule in Romo deteriorated as his pontidcato 
were on. '' Never wus Rome $o full of crimlnalSp" says Cardinal 
iSgidius; '* never was the multitude of inform ere and robbem 
so audacious. People could neittier leave the gates of the city, 
nor dwell within it- To own money or valuable property was 
equal to high treason. There was no protection either in house, 
■leeping-room, or tower, Justioe was eEaced, Money, powerp 
and lust governed everything.” And yet the author of all the 
trouble was Alexander of the "‘joyous natureHe was 
assiduous in his adoration of the Virgin, regular in his devotiona, 
interested in sending missionaries to Amerioa, and the origina- 
tor^ it is said, of the Angelus, that meet poetic of Catholic 
praotkes* It was tho extreme paradox of an age of contra- 
dictions, in which religion had grown apart from lifCr and the 
Church was one with the world. 

All that the Bcrgias had built up in the ten years of 
Alexander's pontiScate fell to pieces on his death, Cecare was 
ill and could not rally his forces. Pius HI, the best candidate 
he could eecnre to the Papacy, lived only tw^entj^six days^ and 
was succeeded by GinUano della Rovere, Cesarbitterest 
opponent. Jubus 11. (1503451^) tried to keep ou friendly terruB 
with him, but he was determined to destroy his power in the 
Romagna. There was not room for two such men in Italy, and 
Ceaare was impiiHOnod when be refused to give up hia castlea. 
On his release he was used as a condettierct but soon imprieoned 
again. In Spain he escaped from a third captivity, and died 
bravely in battle on March 12^ 1S07. The value of Ceaare 
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Borgjfi'fl career in history ms that hs defined and accentnai^d 
the iendeaciee of tbe age* Machiavelli need him as a foundation 
on which to build his ideal atate, in which aucceas ie aubstituted 
for ethics. The medieval Papacy waa the great symbol of the 
oneness of religion and power. In theory it stood for the spirit 
of world-wide love aa opposed to the instiiiet of national hate# 
In becoming a aecular kingdom the Papacy lo(Bt its symbolical 
significancog and in the story of the Borgiaa we see the result. 


CHAPTER XXV 


JULIUS a Aim UEO x: THE PAPACY AMON& THE 
DYh’ASrnBB, *hB, 1608*1621 

J ULIUS II, came to the throne with a fixed aim, and s mind 
in time with it, Ha could therefore afford to "be the 
slave of every one ” provided that he could achieve hie end. 
In this spirit he made the alliance with France in 1504 agai^t 
Venice, He must be lord of the Romagna at all coate. With 
Ceaare Borgia out of the way, Venice was hie chief d^ger. 
Louie XTT., leea clear-sighted, did not foraee that in helping to 
reetore the Romagna to the Papacy ho wob creating the power 
which should destroy the schemes of France in Italy. The 
Pope’s first negotiations against Venico ended in a clever peace, 
which enabled Julius to keep what be bad won, and left the 
future conveniently insecure for hie foes* The triumph was all 
the greater considering that France had already mthdrasm her 
support, and tibsorbed herself in other diplomatic interest#, 
JnUus had too much to do to allow Idie pe^e of Italy to 
endure, and the next step in the making of his kingdom wa# an 
attack on the papal vicars of Perugia and Bologna. The two 
cities had long ago forgotten their ecdeBiaetical allegiance, and 
the ruling familioe regarded themBelvea as independent lor da 
The Baglioni of Perugia were tyrannical and unpopular; the 
Bentivogli of Bologna were autocratic but beloved. Both citiee 
fell before the sudden attack of the Pope. Perugia was hold 
without much difficulty, but Bologna wae a perpetual trouble. 
For the moment, however, Julius bad made himeelf feared, and 
with an eye still towards Vetiice, he took up the threads of 
diplomacy, and began to weave the min of the great sea power. 

The league of Cambria in 150d was the result of the accumu¬ 
lated selfiBbness of the states of Europe, Ekilfully manipulated 
by the craft of Julius II* It was signed by represoptatives of 
France and of the Empire, but it included in its schedule of 
benefits the interests of the Pope, the Xing of Aragon, Hungary, 
Savoy, Ferrara and Mantua. Venice was called upon to meet 
the combined attack of all her enemies and rivals. At the 
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battle of Vaila she wan dereat^d, atid the humilisting ternje 
imposed on her were de^iead to min her trade for over JuHila 
followed lip the victory of the Ica^e by an outrageous course of 
eccte&i&etical bullyitig^ He refused to remove the Interdict 
until a quarrel with Louie XII. and diesetbfaction with 
Maximilian forced bim to do eo, and then only on terms of 
uttCTinost submieaiou The peace^ which was not signed until 
FebruaryH 1510j gave very little satisfaction to either aide: it 
was frankly a concession on both sides to necessity, Julius 
followed up the envoys^ act of subtuieeion with apologetic 
remarke. The Doge left on record a formal protest against the 
terms, disavowiiig their binding character on the ground that ho 
had acted ** through violence ajad foat^i 

The Pope described the document as a dagger in the heart 
of the Frencsh King^. It marks the end of the preliminary 
period and the beginning of the eeriouH business of his reign. 
The terriloriee which he had regained from Venice, added to 
those previously taken from Cesare and from the papal vicarsi 
already formed the kernel of the strong middle kingdom which 
was to prevent for ever the formation of a French kingdom in 
Italy uniting Milan and Naples in one coherent whole. Un¬ 
fortunately for Jiilius^ the “dagger" miscarried. He was not 
weU served by his generals^ or rather, he trusted in hifl own 
ainaring energy to supply the defects of Ms commandersL He 
became a warrior, grew a Holdier's beard^ and cultivated the 
language of the camp. The faebjonable military oaths of his 
day had always come to him readily^ and the transformation 
was successful enouglL The campaign against Ferrara opened 
hostilities with France. There were ecclefiiaBtical daims on the 
province which afforded a pretext, the real cause being the close 
alliance of its Duke with the King of Franco, which made it an 
act of open hostility against Louis XII. A further cause lay In 
Duke Alfonso's salt mines, which had unwisely competed with 
the papal mines at Cema. The savage bull against Alfonso was 
the measure of the Pope's martial vigour. Julius owed every¬ 
thing to bis impetu^lty and nothing to his drscretioiL He had 
counted on the Swifig, but they had failed him at every pointi 
H is able Swiss agent, Cardin al Schinn erf could not restrain them 
&om accepting French bribes. Without their co-operation the 
Venetian fleet could not succeed in the attack which had been 
planned on Genooi A fatal habit of using bad generals was 
still more disastroufl to the fortunes of JuHus. The Matouis of 
Mantua and the beloved Cardinal Alidosi were both suspected 
traitors: at Bologna, where Juliaa a^ted his head-quarters, these 
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general^ ware aaid to be in oominnmcatioci with tbe French 
commandfiT Cbanmant Only the iracillation of the French 
King saved the papal forces &om utter disaster. Louis Xil. 
allowed the moment for a vigorous counter-offensive to pasH by. 
The Pope's rashness seemed to imply a reserve of power, and 
the French King failed to appreciate that willingne^ to take 
“ off-chaneeB ^ which is so characteristic of J ulLus. The sudden 
arrival of Spanish and Venetian reinforceuiente for JuliuB saved, 
him from capitulation^ but the defections of his generaie made 
a direct attack on Ferrara Impossible. Accordingly, In the 
middle of winterp Januaryp 151Lhe took the held himself and 
laid siege to Mirandola, the strongly fortified outpost of Ferrara^ 
which was held by tbe Amazon-daughter of TrivulziOp the 
French general Julius submerged his ecclesiastical personality 
in the life of the camp. He put heart into the eoldiem and 
became tbe ^'‘bon camarade^' of the Venetian generals. He 
threatened the beleaguered town with awful penalties. When at 
last Its brave defence was broken down, he entered it through a 
hole in the wallt and received the submission of the splendid 
duchess os one great eoldier from another. He was a merciful 
conqueror, and he sent tbe disposses^d duchess away with an 
honourable escort^ establishing in her place her nephew, who was 
among hi$ own eupperters. 

4 SucceB 8 fiil as he had been^ it was obviously impossible for 
Julius to remain at the head of his forces in pereoup and he had 
neither moneyp men^ nor generals to carry on the campaigm 
But peace was equally impossible on the terms proposed by the 
Bishop of Gurk, the Imperial Minister^ in the name of France 
and Maximiliam In the renewal of war which followed, ^iiran- 
dola was reeapturod by the father of the duchess. The Benti- 
vogli were restored to Bologna with the utmost ease—the town 
bad never submitted with grace to the Pope's rule, and the papal 
governor, Alidosi, had been both disloyal to his master and un¬ 
popular with the citizens. The murder of Alidosi by the Pope's 
nephew swamped the political misfortunes of Julius La private 
grief. Julius had loved Alidosit knowing him to be untmo; he 
vowed vengeance on the Duke of Drbmo, who may have vainly 
hoped to play the part of Cesaro in his uncle's court Three 
days later, Julius received him back into favour, and owned 
that Alidosi was worthiest hia death a good ridd^Ge. 
Such revukiona of feeling seem to have been cbarscteristic of 
him, as the familiar story of his relations with Michelangelo 
bears out. 

The psychical moment had arrived for tbe outbreak of 
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ecclesiaetical opposition. Stifled by the noise of battle, the ru tnble 
of the reform mo'fement bad not been silent during the earlier 
ye are of the pontificate, and it now broke out under Cardinal 
Carrajal in the clamour for a council. The Council of Piea 
irhich now opened had little chance of attracting much atten¬ 
tion in a Europe so entirely absorbed in dynastic moireB and 
countsr-moTes. No age was loss interested in religion than that 
which preceded the ReformatjoiL The older reform raorements 
had become discredited, and the classical Renaissance had won 
over its natural loaders, and by its indifference rather than its 
opposition to ToligioQ, culture had replaced dogma as the focus 
of intellectual interest, If the Council of Pisa was still-bom, 
so was the outbreak of Roman democracy under Pompeo Colonaa, 
which occurred in the summer of ISll, during a serious illness 
from which Julius IL unexpectedly recovered. The strong wiU 
of Julius could override obstacles which a more senaltive mind 
might have combated with less succeas. He simply had no time 
to attend to them, and cousoquenlly he made tbem seem unim¬ 
portant For since he had left Bologna Julius had not paused 
in his designs on Prance. He was at work consolidating the 
opposition which ctyataUisod in Jidy, 1611, into the Holy League, 
Arrayed against France with the Pope were Spain, Venicoi Eng. 
land, and the Empira Louis on hi a side had the ecclesiastical 
oppositiou, but Henry VIIL had brought discredit on this party 
by ascribing its activities to the personal animosity of the rebel 
Cardinals. 

The Frencli successes against Bologna, which had followed 
the Pope’s victoriBS, were largely due to the inactivity of the 
Spanish forcoa, who were under oniers to do as little as possible. 
The battle of Ravenna in April, 1512, was a decisive victory for 
Prance, but the death of the three brilliant French generals 
render^ it abortive, Venice and Maximilian combined with 
the Swiss to drive out the French, and by August, 1612, the 
question of the disposal of Milan was brought before the Con¬ 
gress of Mantua. Each member of the League bad its own views 
for the Lombard duchy, with the result that the w'eakest claim¬ 
ant was the most succeasfu). The influence of the Swiss was 
responsible for the award of the duchy to fifaaaimiliano Sforra, 
a weak prince, who was likely to be on inoffensive neighbour. 
He was also the candidate of the Pope, who prefturod him to 
the other nominee, Charles, grandson of Maximilian and of 
Ferdinand, whose foture importance was not likely to recommend 
him in the eyes of Joliua 

Julius had succeeded in ridding himself of French interven- 
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tloiip but he had atill to reckon with the Spanmrda before he 
could feel secure in hie predomiDAnce in Itfilj. He could not, 
ho waiter* quarrel with Spain until Florence had been shaken in 
the neutrality to which ahe clung with such irritating tenacity. 
The last round of the contest consisted^ thereforep in an invasion 
of Tuscany hy the Spaniards, headed by the two Medioit the 
overthrow of the Florentine constitution, and the restoration of 
Medici rule. JuMufi IL failed to recognise that be had fallen 
out of the frying-pan into the fire. Florence, neutral and even 
friendly to Francep was less dangerous than Florence allied to 
Spain. 

The one good friend which the League had brought to Julius 
was Maiimilian, but the pictnreeque Emperor wae disqualifiod 
by hia temperament from usefulness as an ally. Both Maxi¬ 
milian and Ferdinand opposed the Italian policy of Julius: tho 
Emperor had his own claims on Ferriirat which the Pope dJare- 
garded, Ferdinand was afraid of the growing power of Julius, 
and deobrad that no power in Italy should help him to take 
Ferrara, and make of the Duke of Drbino a secoad Cesare Borgia 
On the last point ho misjudged the Pope; Julius had not tho 
desire, uor hia nephew the ability, to reproduce tho robtionsbip 
hotweeo Alexander VL and his son. Julius used hla nephew as 
a convenient instrument with which to carry out his schemes 
for tho Papacy^ and there was little trace of pensonal feeling in 
the relationship between the two. The nepotism of Julius 
sprang from bis politicH^ and not from bb pasaicua, Hia cen^ 
temporaries, appreciating the impersonal ends for w'hich ho 
worked, and contrasting them with the buaeueas of Alexander's 
ambitions^ thought the policy of Julius more noble than it 
really was. His achievement was slight^ for he died before be 
had mode it good, and hie triumphs melted away before he hod 
coueoUdsted them^ His death, in February, 1513, mode a deep 
impression in Rome, which was shewn by the unusual restraint 
of the mob. The sudden cessation of his marvellous energy 
stunned tho men round bimj and it seemed as if the world had 
stopped with him. What he had actually done for the Papacy 
was to give it a place among the dynasties, and save H through 
the stormy years to come by reviving its political importance. 

Of Julius, as of so many of his great contemporaries, it is 
true to say that the world owes more to the eipreaeiou of his 
ideals in art than to the ideals themeelves, so imperfectly carried 
out in his career. As the patron of Bramante and Michebngclo 
be could pour forth bis splendid energy in the adornment of 
Rome, ^nd leave a monument to himself greater and more 
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enduring than hie conqueats. He hud straggled to make the 
Papacy felt in Europe, but bie echemea fell to pieces mth hia 
deatbp wbUe bia mightineBS lives on in the masteqjieces which 
it undoubtedly inapired 

In the conclave which met to appoint Julius^ succeBEpr^ the 
luual atrife of parties was overruled by the general longing for 
rest and eaae. The older Cardinale wanted a venerable man of 
peaco» while the younger ones looked for a young and magnifi¬ 
cent perseui free from martial ambition, and unlikely to trouble 
the college with atrsnuoue political activities. In the election 
of Giovanni de- Medici at the age of thirty eight^ the cou^el of 
the younger tuen prevailed. Young, tolerant, nnd aplendid, Leo 
X. expressed in his persenality the fulfilment of RenaisBance 
aepiratioD. He had had a long training in the partkular kind 
of knowledge of the world which made a successful ecclesiastical 
prince. He had natural qualitiefl of mind and temperament 
which ensured the eynipathy of his oonteroporaries. Ho further 
inherited the Medici tradition of cultored magnificence, which 
improved the world around him and created an atmosphere of 
easy woU-being which delighted his fellow-Cardinals with its 
promise of a future of golden Leisure. The '"wise" son of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent was a raany-eided person, and the court 
which surrounded him as Pope was brilliant and heterogeneous. 
He combined a scholar's paseion for antiquity with the genial¬ 
ity and love of life which made him an excellent boon companion. 
It would be difficult to say which he loved best, a day^'s hunting 
or a learned discusBiOD. Ho seemed to be equally capable of 
appreciating the coarse buffooneries of Fra Mariano and the 
delicate beauty of Raphaers iaspiiation. The religious nature 
of his oflice hardly seems to have dawned on the ** Athenian " 
Pope. His attitude towards. Christianity^ like that of the men 
about Mm, was chiefiy negative: Christ seemed so much less 
important than Plato* and the Gospel narrative pupplemented 
the legends of Greece as a quarry for the material of arldstTy. 
We have to look, for the importance of Leo^a pontificate, at the 
personal aspect rather than the political forcea at work. It is 
in the character of his court, the effect of hia esthetic and his 
social influence^ above all, in his family projects, that Leo X. 
leaves hb mark on papal history; His political ambitions, as 
compared with those of Julius^ were Aubordinato; they were 
must successful when they were least explicit. He was better 
at juggling with other men's schemes than at constructing 
policies of hia own^ The advancement of the Medici was the 
one constant factor in his diplomacy, and for this he was pro- 
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pared to forego the larger game which Juliiin had played among 
the powerer and to play off the invadera of Italy against each 
other so that Florence should ehaie the spoilB of the stronger or 
receive the bribes of the weaker combatant. 

It soon became dear that the Papacy was to be run on 
Medicean principles. Let ub enjoy the Papacy^ alnce God bos 
given it to uBp" are the words which Leo is reported to have said 
to bis brother Giullano, soon after hie election. At his corona¬ 
tion, in Aprilp 1513, splendour, adulation, and culture were 
combined to announce that the glories of Florence had come to 
crown the magniJicetiee of Borne. A triumphal arch bore the 
inscriptioEL: “Once Venus reigned, then MarSp now comes the 
reign of PallasVenuSp wDl always reign” was the im¬ 
proved %^eTaion placed by a goldemith on a statue of Venue in 
the ne^t street But the reign of Pallas was at dret particularly 
obvious^ Leo was called upon at once to face the political 
situation, and he did so resolutely in the intereata of peace. 
Ho joined the renewed Holy League against FraucOp because 
France at that moment was planning an invasion of Xorth Italy. 
But when, after her defeat at tho battle of Novara, Franco 
ceased to bo the aggressor, Leo showed plainly that he had no 
desire to crush her, since she could be uBeful to him as a foil to 
Spainu Before Julius died, he bad opened tho Lateran Council 
in responso to tho fading which had produced tho rebel Council 
of Lyons. The sixth session of tho Oouncil woe in fuU swing in 
the first months of Loo^s roigni and he made use of it now as a 
means of reconciliation with Franco. The opposition Council 
of Lyons was prepared to give in, and the Cardinals Carrajal 
and Saneevomo who had supported it were as ready to submit 
to their old comrade as he was to accept their eubmisdiom Their 
forgiveness was half-way to tho pacification. The submlseion 
of Louis XII. sealed Leo's efforts as a peace-maker: it did not 
add to his reputation ae Hoad of Chrietendom, and neither on 
the whole did the further proceedings of the CounciL For Leo 
had pardoned Louis on the dangemuii ground that his quarrel 
with Julius was a persoual ono. Once admitted that tho Pope 
could quarrel as man to man with a prince who set his authority 
at defiaucet the fabric of the spiritual supremacy was under¬ 
mined. It would not be long before the ingenuous admission 
of Leo would bo turned against the Papacyj and it would be 
poisible for the other sido to insist that ecclesiastical duels 
should be fought on secular ground alone. In other directions 
Leo showed a daogoroue laxity in enforcing his prerogative. 
Free discussion of the immortality of the soul was a fashion in 
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iatelleotu$l oircles id Leo's, dayt ths Pope's dentuiciatioD of 
tlxia ecclesiastical danger Tfra& so tnild th^t it seemed to show too 
plainly bis sympa^y with the offenders. His Reform Edict 
was usoiees by reason of the same defect. Such efforts ware not 
in keeping with the character of Leo. Ho was a man of the 
worldf and he had cultivated the gentle cynicism which he in¬ 
herited from his father. Too worldly to condeDia worldiness 
and too discreet to condone it, he soothed the reformera with 
half-measures and chid the offenders with a smile. 

HariDg settled the affairs of Franca^ Leo inaugurated his 
family policy by creating two young Cardinals in the Borgian 
manner, for family reasons alone. Oiuho do' Medici was the 
illegitimate son of Giutiano^ brother of Lotonzo the Magnificent. 
Leo took great poina to establish his legitimacy by a legal 
fiction, for, unlike Alejcaader VI.^ he was always careful to keep 
on the right aide of prejudice in such matters. Nobody believed 
in Oiulio's legitimacy, but, in some way, it shocked public 
opinion less when it was screened by a lie than when it was 
openly declared. Giulia was able and unscrupulous, and he 
served his cousin well in the political field; his good looks and 
distlnguiehed boaring made him an omnujeotal figure which 
Raphael loved to perpetuate. The other young Cardinal, Inno- 
cenzo Cyba, was Leo's nephew, and some scandal attended his 
creation by reason of bis youth, for he was only twenty-one^ and 
his appointment was a Qagrant assertion of Leo's family policy. 
In the same year, Gluliano de' Medici—rightly described by 
Lorenzo as hia '^good"^ eon, in contradistinetjon to the " wise^^ 
Giovanni and the “foolish” Piero—was brought to Rome with 
great honour, created a Roman baron, and established in great 
splendour at tho Pope^s right hand. The reason for this move 
was that Leo saw in his brother's honesty an obstacle to his own 
schemes for Fidrocice. Giuhano would be an admirable figure¬ 
head for the Medici House, but the young Lorenzo, son of Kero, 
was a more proiuising instrument for the government by corxup- 
tion and craft which was the basis of Medici power in Florence. 
Gluliano^ mean whilst was ueeful in his way, as Cesar e had been 
to Alexander^ as an eligible bachelor whose hand could be 
bought by a promise of friendship to the Pops, aupported by a 
substantial dowry. After various negotiations, Gluliano was 
married to Filiberta of Savoy, was made Duke of NemourSt and, 
for a moment, ho became the link which bold the Papacy in 
alliance with France. But before the death of Giuliano in 161®. 
the link had already failed to hold. 

One of the articles of Leo's political faith was that when 
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yon ba^e made a league with any princej you ought not, on that 
account^ to ceaea from treatmg with his adve^aa^ 7 "^ Aa soon 
as Louis XTI. had sub dn it ted to tho Papacy, the Holy Loague 
began to b^eak ap^ and Leo put hia precept into practice by 
negotiating with each separate State, and entering into secret 
imdei^tandings with Prance^ the Swiss, Ferdinand, and Venice, 
In 1515 events began to move, when Francis I, and Charles V. 
came on the scene in Franco and Spain respectively. Francis was 
at that tjine the tnore dangerous of tho twoj and Loo accordingly 
made the alliance which GiuUano^s marriage was to goal. But 
the young King of France was not prepared to conquer Naples 
for his Medici tmcle-iu-Iaw, and, the marriage notwithstanding, 
Leo arranged a league against France, pivoting on England, in 
consequence of which the Englieb minister, Wolsey became a 
Cardinal. In August, 1515, tho great battle of Marignano re¬ 
vealed to Italy the might of the new chivalry of France under 
the inSueuce of the chevalier-king Leo's skill and lack of 
scruple was never better shown than in the peace which he 
made at Bologna with Francis m the following December. With 
Florence ever uppermost in hla mind, he undertook to restore 
bis Ferrarese conqueeta to Francis in return for leave to seiste 
the lands of the Duke of Drbino. For this wanton plan of 
aggreBsion Leo could plead a certain measure of right: he taxed 
the Duke with the murder of Alidosi^ and made the most of bis 
past animosity to the MedicL But the dying Gioliano rightly 
condemned the project as a crime, and in vain begged his 
brother to refroin. Giuliano died before the conquest of Uxbiuo 
was canried out, but he must have known bis brother too well to 
hope that hts pleading would avail. lioo succeeded in taking 
his duchy from Froncesco delhi RoverOp and the exploit did him 
no credit. In the enterprise ef Maximlltan against 5Iilan, 
undertaken in the same year, ha showed still further his skill in 
playing marvellnuBly with both hands"" (Letter to Wokoy). 
He sent Cardinal Dori^zi os a mediator between Maximilian and 
Francis^ giving him secret instructions to act in the intcroets of 
France^ since the Austro-Spanish House was more dangemue to 
Medici prospects than the Pronch King Ho counted, at the 
same time, that ^it seemed good to him to proceed by temporise 
ing and dissembling like tho rost^\ 

It would be unprofitable to follow too closely the sbifting 
gtounds of Leo's diplomacy. In the great game, of which 
Alachiavelli had laid down the rtiJee, he playod an incoaspicn- 
OU 9 and inglorioue part In response to the aUionce between 
Francifl and Charlee, he intrigued with Mariimliaa and Henry 
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of England for the defeaco of tbe Cbarch, and aigned the peace 
of Noyon- The instability of MaxiiniliaD—alwaye a factor to be 
reckoned with by bte friends and foes alike — led to the loss of 
Urbino after eight montbs’ warfare in 1517, Meanwhile, pro* 
occupations of a more engrossing nature hold Leo’s attention in 
Romo, The historian Michelet describes Leo as **un rieur, «n 
farceur," and perhaps, after all, the comedy elemrat pe^aded 
his reign more persistently than any other. It is imposeible to 
discover how far Leo was serious in dealing with the so-celled 
‘-conspiracy” of the Cardinals in 1317* The situation itself 
see me to have been half a farce and half a tragedy, in which 
the actors are alternately burlesque and sinister, moving us^ to 
horror, pity, and ridicule as the grim joke unfolds. The growing 
influence of GiuUo de’ Medici, the failure of the enterprise 
against Urbino, and an increasing political activity at the papal 
court had made Leo unpopular with a group of Cardinal, of 
whom old Rafaello Riario was the leading spirit. A 
quarrel between Leo and the boy-Caidinal of Siena, in which the 
old hostility of Florence against the neighbour city is traceable, 
led to some raeb worde. An absurd plot to poison the Pope, y 
means of bandages to be applied to the Pope’s eore place by an 
assassin-doctor, was revealed, and the Cardinals Petiucci an 
Sauli were imprisoned. The Pope acted up to the crieie, the 
gates of the Vatican were barred, and a Coniistoiy wm called at 
which two other Cardinals who were said to be implicated were 
driven by terror to confession. The most seneational arrest was 
that of Rafaello Riario, for rumour declared that Leo was at l^t 
about to avenge bunself ou the nephew of Sixtus IV. for the 
part which he had played in the Pazzi conspiracy. But Leo 
contented himeelf with extorting vaat eums of money 
Cardinals Riario, Sodcrinit Sauli, and Hadrian di Costello. The 
Medici vengeance was reserved for young Petrucci and hie 
accomplices. Alfonso Petrucci was strangled in prieon because 
he had no powerful friends to intercede for him* The doctor 
and the secretary who had engineered the plot were dragged 
through the etreets on hurdles, torn with hot pincere, and 
gibbeted on the bridge of St. Angelo. Paris de Grassis, the 
Master of the Ceremonies, who understood Leo better than any¬ 
one, maintained that tbe affair had not really perturbed the 
Pope, He had made a groat deal of money out of it, be had 
struck terror into the College—a peculiar pleasure for on easy¬ 
going man—and he had paved the way for the creation of thirty- 
one new Cardinals. This last stroke would have provoked 
criticism if anyone had dared to criticise at such a moment. It 
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beal the record of prerioua creationSj it gare immense power 
and socunty to the Medici House, and it brought money and new 
aervices to Leo. 

This new instruraent of power helped Leo's family projects. 
Reinforced by a new and complacent Curia, he eont the young 
ruler of Florence to France to obtain a royal bride. The stu- 
pendouB preeents which Lorenzo took with him from Leo im¬ 
pressed even the magnidcent Francis, and the marriage treaty 
was soon arranged. Poor little Madeleine de la Tour d'Auvergne 
—“trop plus belle pour le mari^"—was the victim chosen to be 
the wife of the diseased and dissolnte young MedicL The 
marriage was both a tragedy and a failure. Madeleine died in 
a year^ after giving birth to the little " Duchessina,'' who was 
one day to be Queen of France. Lorenzo died soon after her, 
and with him Leo’s hopes for tha MedicL GiuUo alone remained, 
and two little bastards of doubtful parentage—Ippolito and 
Alessandro. The ill-fated little Caterlna brought ‘*all the catas¬ 
trophes of Heltas " to the mind of Leo when she came into his 
presence. Henceforth Leo ceased to scheme for his family, and 
the crafty mind of Oiulio directed his policy. The Pope turned 
to his hunting and his bufToonery for distraction, and for 
consolation to his artists and men of letters. 

The foreign policy in t hese last days of Leo was more tortuoue 
than ever. On the death of Maximilian in 1519, Charles. King of 
Spain an d ruler of the Netherland8,uiheritodthB Empire For two 
years the Medici Pope vacillated between Francis and Charles, 
and finally settled into an alliance with Charles in 1521. Charles 
undertook to restore Parma and Piacenza, now in the bands of 
France, and Leo’s sole desire beyond this was to maintmn his 
hold on Urbino and Modena. The maintenance of the States of 
the Church bad supplanted his famidy schemes, and beyond this, 
to his credit it must be said, he was anxious to free Italy from 
her invaders by playing off Prance agamst the Empire. The 
fortunate Pope may be said to have died of joy. News was 
brought to him at his villa of the complete defeat of the French, 
the seizure of Milan by Charles's general, and the fulfilment of 
the undertaking about Parma and Piacenza. Leo bad been out 
hunting, and the excitement of the news following on the day’s 
labouie esueed a bad chill. Incompetent doctors did the rest, 
anH in a week Leo died, in his forty-eixth year, a comparatively 
happy man in spite of the catastrophe which had overtaken the 
House of Lorenzo. 

On the whole Leo had succeeded in “enjoying” the Papacy. 
He had surrounded himself with the poets and artists whom ha 
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ddiluted to honour j he had lived a gpecioue aud genial life, 
giving and taking all that good fellowehip could offer and more 
than the Papacy could afford. He had the faculty of ignoring 
the things which should have disturbed his peaces and he chose 
to regard the waminp which reached him of the religious un¬ 
rest in Europe as a Uttsle dieturbance beyond the Alps which 
would aubeide if it was not unduly noticed. It is aignidcant that 
Leo disappointed thoae whom he might have satiefiecL He waa 
**a prince/* said a contemporary, *^who greatly deceived the 
high BJ:pec tat ions entertained of him when he was rnieed to the 
Papacy, since he thereiii displayed more cutming and leas good¬ 
ness than the world had imagined of him In other worda, 
they had not reckoned on his family ambition. Goodness in 
the Ordinary sense weis hardly expected of a Soaai^sance Pope, 
and the description does not imply any rejection on his morals. 
All the chargefi of vioiouBnesa brought against Leo break down 
upon inquiry, and if he failed to condemn those things in hia 
court, it cannot he said that his personal life set a bad example. 
Moat probably ho looked on morals with the same indulgent 
cynicism that he adopted towards life in general In rcligioDp 
too, he tolerated any degree of atbeiam in the men about himi 
white he was personally punctilioue in his performance of his 
religious duties, and hie love of beautiful ceremonial wae well 
known- Leaders of Proteatantisni have labelled Leo the Pagan 
Pope ** and the Papal Maecenas **, More is read into thoir con¬ 
demnation than the facts admit It is true that he dined with 
courtesans and consorted with atheists^ but these thin^ do not 
necessarily imply anything worse than excessive toleranccn And 
yet the verdict againat Leo is a just one, for bis fallnre to con¬ 
demn was treachery to the great principle which the Papacy 
held in trust for the world. His way of life, althou^ it was not 
vicious, was often unedifying, and his standards, if they were 
not aa low as those of Alexander VI. or as perverted as ibose of 
Julius II.p were more utterly frivolous- The eupreme example 
of a great dilettantOi he could rise at times to heights of genuine 
patriot!am^ but Italy, in common with other noble ideals, 
** divided hia attention with manuscripts and flauces, painters 
and falcons'" (Macaulay). 


CHAPTER XXVI 
the REFOBMATIOK, a.p, Ifil7-1660 


T he soul of th« Papacy woke Biowly liora the magic 
sleep of the Renaissauce to the waking reality of the 
Befonnatioa. The leform movement never seemed 
more utterly dead than in the yeni 1517, which brought the 
Lateran Council of Leo to its inglorioua end. And yet, in the 
eame year Luther dxed bte ninety-five theses against indnlgencw 
to the door of the Church of Wittenberg. Leo twk the affair 
lightly, and in spite of warnings from Maximilian and from 
others who saw further than be, persisted in Iwking on it as a 
monk’s quarrol". Even when he felt obliged to summon 
Luther to Rome on a charge of heresy, ho was not seriously 
troubled. He sent Cardinal Cajetan to extort Luther’s sub* 
mission without in the least appreciating the iaaues—or the raw. 
Cajetan was a good theologian, but he approached the situation 
from the wrong point of view. He came in the might of the 
Catholic faith to crush Poi heretical monk, and when Luther 
asked for discussion, his Italian mind accased him of wanting a 
tournament The situation was significant, and so were the 
steps which led Luther into open revolt against the Papacy. 
Luther’s career belongs to the history of Protestantism, but.the 
principles bound up with it and the forces which it set in motion 
produced the greatest crisis which ever faced the Papacy. 

Since the time of Slarsiglio of Padua political theory bad 
not played a practical part in the making of papal bisto^. In 
the fourteenth century, Louis of Bavaria happened to find m 
MaisigUo the philosophy which be wanted to give a creed to his 
party. In Luther the same views, differeatly stated, bappensa 
to be allied to unusual qualities of character in the career of a 
political reformer. Between MaraigUo and LuAer lay the 
conciliar movement, which had failed because it had identifirf 
itself with a political system which was not strong enough to 
assert itself against the restored Papacy, on tho ooe *nd 

the growing monarchies on the other. The federal idea, to which 
the Councils anchored themselves, had no chance against the 
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p«reotial monarchieB of the fifteenth ceDtair, The power of 
Martin V. had overruled the decree Frequena, and hie aucceasota 
had held their own againat the conciliar menace from varioua 
motives and in diSerent waje. Even Eugeniue IV. had managed 
to defeat the Connell of Baele, by the spnrioua prestige which he 
acquired by the aO'Oalled union of East and West. But the 
spirit which made the Councile dangerous had never died. It 
was carried across the Aipe to etemer climates, where it gained 
a wider freedom. Signs of its life appear in the fear which 
haunted Alexander VI., In the courage of Erasmus and Heuchlin, 
and in the simple fervour which inspired the German reoaiss' 
ance. 

In a sense, Luther owed little to the Councils. He was first 
and last art individualist, having little in common with the 
federal democracy which was the conciliar ideal. His associa¬ 
tion with the territorial party, as against the peasants, on the 
one hand, and the Emperor on the other, was the result of 
political necessity combined with bis inherent respect for law 
and order. Circumstances drove him into politics, and at the 
Diet of Worms, in 1521, the individual drama becomes merged 
in the European crisis. Luther, the excommunicated monk, 
passionately sincere, heart-broken, and stiU Catholic in spirit, is 
confroDtsd with the young Emperor Charles, anxious to stand 
well with the Pope, but equally anxious to safeguard his own 
honour. Behind Luther stands the party which has adopted 
him, headed by Hatten and Sickingen, ready to go to all lengths 
of rebellion, and to drive their leader to the logical conclusion of 
his temerity. The moderate party, which centred round the 
neutrality of the Elector Frederick, plays the part which 
moderation is apt to play in the beat of confiicL The Edict of 
Worms confirmed the Bull of Excommunication, and Leo, on hia 
death-bed, was not seriously disturbed by the state of things 
which he left in Germany. 

The successor of Leo was a Prafeasor of I.,ouvaln who had 
been the tutor of Charles in his Netherland days. Adrian VI. 
was a complete contrast to his predecessor, and much might 
have been hoped from hie election if he could have been given 
a free hand. But from the time of bis arrival in Rome in 1522 
until bis death in tbs following year, disiUusion and unpopularity 
followed everything which he did. He was an ardent reformer 
of the conservative and academic type, but the practical 
opposition which he met with was too much for him, and his 
BcbemoB melted away in the fervid atmosphere of Medicean 
intrigue which stified him in Rome. 
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The nt tit ude of the papal legate at the Diet of NUmberg wae 
typical of Adrian’s ideas, Lather had reappeared, after a short 
retirement, and was preaching at Wittenberg in defiance of the 
Bull and the Edict, AdriwJi demanded that the Diet ahould 
enforce the Edict The legato spoke in a conciliatory manner of 
the service* which Luther had rendered in pointing out the need 
for reform. Luther, he said, was right in Qondeminng the 
eoiToption of tbe Church, but wrong in his theoloff: therefore 
Luther must be put down before the reforms could bo set m 
motion. The refusal of the Diet to carry out the Edict of W oraa® 
proves tbe strength of the hold which Luther’s views had gained 
in the last few months Adrian could not take any 
steps because Cbaflea was too strong to oppose, and Charles had 
demanded the noninterference of tbe Pope m German affairs as 
tbe price of his support. The fall of Rhodes, w^ch tbe lurks 
had captured, gave Adrian special need of Charles s help. 
Troubles with Francis, who was threateomg the conquest ot 
Milan, were a further cause for anxiety. Adrian s last ^ilure 
was the sacrifice of his neutrality in the gi^t Hapshurg-^aloia 
duel which was looming over Europe. His alliance wim Cbariea 
and Henry VIII. was the final proof that politics had over. 

wholmed bis religious aspirations „ . j 

Adrian’s death was tragic in its loneliness. He had not inaiW 
a single friend in Rome, The Cardinals of the Meiiicean court 
despised his unworidlinees and took advantage of iL The old 
ncmish woman and the two Spanish pages who formed his 
UouwMd .a. . of 'UioJe- Ha w.. • twa-jg.. and a. 
outaidar, md ho doaa aat aaam to havo mod to he «hh^_ 
Llffi M he found H in Rom« must have befin uacong^nml m the 
extreme to his simple and severe nature. But there is ^cater 
pathos in the ruin of his aspirations. No '"Thl 

ideals than Adrian VI.. but none probably achieved leee. The 
fault was partly in his own will, which was firm to a ^mt. and 
apt to give way at the wrong moment; but the ^ 

hh. faUme was the unequal strife between the forcee of religion 
JaV^oSs which ro2ed the Papacy in the early days of the 

^^The retw^ of the Medlce^ Papacy in the election of Cismeot 
VII. (Giulio de’ Medici) delighted the Bomaas, who we come 
the prospect of " a flourishing court and a bravo ^ntificate . 
Theresas little doubt which of the two forces would dominate 

I- an ^ only question which reranined doubtful was 

Idd?c^mt would ft. in th. Huptuis-Vuloi. 

Tb. .Buatioo d.pood8d . good ■i.d oo tk. «.of. of 
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mflueacet eiertad orar him by Giberti andSohomberg, tha am- 
baoBadorB of the rival cottrtfl. He found the Papacy allied with 
Charles, and at first it was canvement to let thie alliance hold. 
Ca^uial Campeggio attended the Diet of Kflmberg in 1524, and 
gained, with the eupport of Charles and bis brother, Ferdinand a 
protoiflo that the Edict against Luther should be enforced “ as 
well as they were able, and as far as poggiblo ", This rather nn- 
eatisfactoiy undertaking was the utmost that Camppggio could ob* 
tain; it was clear that the straggle was no longer against Luther 
but against Lutheranism, which was not to bo trifled with. The 
proposal of the General Council to bo held in Germany, and 
to be preceded by a preliminary Diet at Spe'jer, waa a cause 
« acute anxiety to Clement. The character of Giulio de’ 
Medici, the bar simater which branded his name, the relation¬ 
ship which he ah but acknowledged to the boy, Aleaeandro, 
titular Duke of Florence, and the well-known indisorelioiia of 
his youth, were each a sufficient reason for bis reluctance to face 
the moral inquisition of a Council But there seemed to bo no 
way out, short of immense toss of aU^ianeo in Germany. The 
roforme brought forward by Campeggio, in the hope of holding 
the moderate party, were insufficiont and merely irritating. 
They aimed at the suppression of heresy rather than tho con¬ 
cession of papal prerogatives and the onforcemeut of higher 
moral staodards. The bo 7 cottiiig of the Univaraity of Wittoji- 
berg was a tactlesB blow at the territorial dignity of the EHector. 
But Cmpeggio's reforms, inadequate as they were, mark the 
beginning of the eonflervative reformation, in which lay the best 
hope of the Catholic Church. 

The alhance with Charles had served its purpose, and Clem¬ 
ent B mind turned back to the Modicean schemes of neutrality 
avoarable to the hiteieste of Florence. He began to detach 
^rnself from Clwles, entered into secret undeistandings with 
Francis, and allowed the Medici captain, John of the Black 
® command. But the battle of Pavia, in 

1525, l^ught the unexpected defeat and capture of Francis, 
apd the downfall of Clement’s hopes, Charles never trusted 
ement again, but he came to an undeiatanding with him, and 
centemptuouBly acceded to the Pope’s ’‘bargaining for Bmall 
gams , At this moment Clement might have put himself 
at the head of an Italian league, and reclaimed Italy from 
the ravages of the rival powers. But he had no desire to be a 
national P«pe- Bchomberg pointed out to him that Florence had 
mote to fe^ from the Italian Staten than from external power, 
end the reflection took root in bis mind. In January, 15^9, 
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be gave his support to the Treaty of Madrid, which gare Francis 
hia ii-eedom, on the uaderstandiug that the Preach King would 
not kflep faith with Charles. Pour monthB later the League of 
CDgnae was made between, Cloinent, Franoie. Venice, and Milan 
for the defence of Italy against the Emperor The Imperial 
MinifltBT, Moncada, did hie best to break up the League, but the 
Pope stood unwontadly firm, and Charles prepared his armlea. 

Prom the beginning the League of Cognac was unfortunate, 
and the course of events showed it to be clumsily pnt together 
and badly engineered Its general, the Duke of Crbino, was 
hostile to the Fops. Prance and England soon made it clear 
that they meant to be sleeping partoera. Cardinal Colonna, 
whose inflnenoe had secured Cleroenfs election, was a strong 
Imperialist, and, thereforo, a declared antagonist. Clement 
heard with terror of bis growing friendehip with Moncada, the 
Imperial Minister, and the news of the strong Neapolitan- 
Colonna force which was being raised led to a momentary 
truce. The news of the battle of Mohacs, which oFortbrew the 
kingdom of Hungary, and brought the Turks to the Danube, 
etartled Clement into a display of public spirit, and led Mm to 
open negotiations for the reunion of Christendom, Moncada's 
raid on Rome with the Colonna forces interrupted all larger en¬ 
deavours, and opened the eyes of the Pope to the unpopularity 
of his civic rule. For the Romana failed to rise in hia defence, 
and left him to “ settle his own quarrelHis first idea was 
to receive the rebels, like Boniface VIII,, in full pontificals, but a 
misgiving, perhaps, as to hifi fitness for the part led to his flight 
at the last moment to St. Angelo. The Spanish eoldiers who 
were with the Colounesi plundered the Vatican “ like Turks 
despoUing the churches of Hungary,and brought Clement to 
terms with iloncada. He agreed to forgive Cardinal Colonna 
and his family, and for a month hs kept his word. But as soon 
as he had had time to collect a sufficient force to retaliate, a 
barbarous vendetta expedition destroyed the Colonna castles and 
the villages which they sheltered- ^ j u 

After this prelude, events moved quicltly. Screened by 
diplomatic negotiations, Charles poured his armies into Itaiy- 
The Kpaniarda, under Bourbon, had already garrisoned iulan : 
another force of 10,000 landed at Gaeta under Laonoy. Jrun^- 
berg was crossing the Alps with 12,000 Lanaknechte, on ^ with 
Lutheran fanaticism. The Duke of Urbjno tried to attack 
bon and Frundsherg at once, and failed in both directions. John 
of the Black Bands was killed in a skirmish, thus depriving the 
League of its moat brilliant leader. Alfonso of Ferrara broke 
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with owiia^ to bis fata! habit of bargaiaing at a crisb^ 

and led out his forces m the name of Charles. In his panic 
Clement showed himself at his woiat. The Impenai deluge 
swept froiti the north towards Florence, All the Mediei in 
Clement prompted him to sa^e the citj of bis House at all costs 
—even at the e^peneo of Rome. The truce which he patched 
up with Lannoy was madness^ for it merely revealed his weak- 
nees when it was too late to item the tide But the concentra¬ 
tion of Crbmo^fl army before Florence saved the city. The 
news of the Popovs truce bred a trail in the Imperial army. 
Starving and ill-paid^ it wae already on the brink of mutiny ; 
andt pc war less to hold it^ Bourbon decided to give it roiiL 
Clement watched the ciiBia approach with characteristic help' 
lessneea. The French Genera^ Itenzo da Cerh tried to organise 
the army of reBiatance, and did so to some cffoctu Ha counted 
on the demoraliE-ation of the invading force and the strength of 
his artillery. The storm broke against the waHs of RomCi was 
beaten back, approached again, and gained a hold. A fog helped 
the attack, and foiled the Roman artillery. Bourbon's death 
inspired a eupreme effort, and the city was gained. 

Meanwhile! Clement on his knees in his chapel was doiog 
the right thing at the wrong time as ueual- He had thought of 
going out to rally his soldiers! chooring the civilians^ before 
that be had thought of bribing the invaders ; when the time for 
this bad passed by, he did violence to hie couecience by selling 
five ccrdluulates for a perfectly useless sum of money- At last 
be made for St. AngelOi too late for safety or for dignity, sheltered 
under the violet cloak of an episcopal friend. The surrender of 
the city on the next day was only the beginamg of the calamity 
which was still to come. The eack of Eome, which followed 
during three days! iB of the nightmares of history. Of the 
three anuies which took part in it, each nationality among the 
soldiers csontributed its worn qualities to the utter depravation 
of the rest” German profanity, Spanish cruelty, and Italian 
guile combined in villainy which has never been exceeded. 
After three days they grew tired of violating women and muti* 
lating priests, and dnmken brawls and riots drowned the cries 
of tortured troasure-etorere. 

For a month Clement held out in St. Angelo^ hoping every 
day to be relieved by the Duke of Drhino. When at bist aup^ 
plies began to give out! he signed the capitiiJatipn. lie remained 
in the castle, virtually the Emperor^a piiEoner, until December! 
when he contrived to escape to Orvieto. The situation bad not 
been without its difficulties for Charles, There was the question 
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of how he was to deal with bis great prise, and plenty of ad«ce 
was offered on all aidoe- Some Boggeeted the reduction of the 
Papacy to a purely flpmtual office p otbcre its removal from 
Rome. Gattinara’a counBel oppoaed these auggeBtiooe, fearing 
the deeigos of France and England '* It would be best, in hiH 
opinion, *■ to keep the Apostolic Seat ao low that your Majesty 
can always dispose of it and command it . - . The Pope and 
Cardinals have asked me to inform your Majesty on point 
ns they think your Majesty does not want the Apostohc beat to 
be entirely ruined." Charloa’a comment on the news of 
surrender of Rome is more cautious and charactenatic of hi^ 

“ I do not know what you may have done with toe Fopa, be 
writes to Bourbon, not knowing of bia death, " but what 1 deaire 
is a good peace.” 

At OrvietOp Clement was more uncomfortable, it anyinmg, 
than in the casUe of St. Angelo. Two English bishops Gardiner 
and Foio. visitod him there to demand the diBBolutioa of 
Henry’s marriage from Catherine of Aragon. They describe the 
ebeerksB poverty and cold of Clement’s apartments, and the 
wretchedneeaofbifl suite, adding that “it were better to be m 
captivity in Rome than here at liberty In the circumetancm 
it was impoasible for Clement to do what He^ 

Catherine waa the aunt of his vanquisher, with whom he bad 
yet to make terms. But he contrived to satisfy the English 
King with a vague promise of future concession. 

Meanwhile, the attempts of Francis on Lombardy brought 
Charles in 1529, to the treaty of Barcelona, and an alliance, at 
the expense of Florence, wan made between the 
the Pope. Charles had decided that the Pope could be more 
useful to him if he were not too deeply humiliated m the eyes 
of Europe. Florence bad revolted against the MediCi, and bet 
liberties were to be overthrown in order that Clement ebovJd 
Bccrandise hie worthlese eon. The siege and surrender of FJot. 
enfe in 1530, hastened by the treachep of her general « 
act of reparation on the part of Charles whose to the 

P(me had changed since 1527. This change was the result of 
thrintertilay of German and Italian affaire. 

^ In GSmany, the Peasants' Revolt in 1525 had 

position Of Luther, and made him more d^getous 

For it had driven him definitely on to the side of law order, 

«nd identified bis party with the temtonal princes ^d lesser 

iee wt weto^ tnore dangerous to the Imperi^ 

than the helpleee rahblo of Mtlnzct’s following. To this period 

Ub«i»,«prc...d totb.R.c». 
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of Speyerj vi^hlch was the of the mfluence of th6 Lathoran 
priBcee and the weakness of the Catholic party* To it algo 
belongs " Ein feate Burg ist eneer Gott “ the MareoillaiBe of the 
Roformatioa, as Heine calls it, AH the splendoiif of ^ititual 
revolt found eirpressiou in Lnthefs hymns. Proteetant exalta¬ 
tion bad become articulate; its appeal to the imagination 
could beset against the poehy of Catholicism. In the evente 
which led up to the Diet of Augsburg in 1&30, Luther's philo¬ 
sophical position became clear. Dissociated from the "robbing, 
murdering peasantson the one hand^ and the Empire and 
Papacy on the oiboTt Luther is the founder of a new spiritual 
kingdom^ We have already noticed the essential one-nesa of 
the mediffival theory of tbe world* The Pope and the Emperor 
are two lights in the one firmament, two oSeials of the one 
Civitas Dei. They strive togotheTp not as rival systems^ but as 
rival exponents of one system, The reaeon why Luther is not 
the ffnecesaor of the mediaeval opponents of the Papacy is that 
his attacks are directed against the system iUelf. He pulls 
down the firmament, with the two lights and all the atam, and 
sets another in its placa The new Civitas Dei" is not like the 
old, ecclesiastical and traditional; it is essentially secular^ and 
yet equally essentially religious, "The sanctity of lay power 
ii Luther's innovation " (Figgiej^ and bis insistence on this 
principle U the cauge of hie aloofness from the peasants. The 
res^t of LuthePa political creed traveiled far in the region of 
political theory^ We find it in Hooker and the theory of Divine 
Bight, in. the State religion of Louis XTV,, and in the national 
Churches of modem States, LutheKs insistenee on the rights 
of the teTritorial prince^ which found its political expression 
at tact in the principle of Cujus regio ejug roligio/^ was the 
deuth^blow of the federal system which the Council* had adopted; 
it left no room for extra-territorial rights, and the results are 
seen at the Council of Trent in the repudiation by the Pope 
himself of the idea of voting by nationa* 

We have left on one side the doctrinal revolution which was 
the soul of the Prot^lant movement^ because the political 
aspect of the Reformation alone concerns a short history of the 
Papacy. But it must be remembarod that the opposing theories 
of justincation and the rival Btreams that dewed from theiu have 
a deeper mduence than the political forces to which they were 

j effects of the Refonnstion is the separation 

of the spheres of history and rdigion. 

In 1^, Charies was crowned at Bologna by the PopCi who 
was still to all intents and purposes big captive of war. In 
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retTum for the diaooinforts of hla posiiioQ, O^ment regamed 
Florence for hia family, aad soothed hia prido by tiie marriage 
of the unlovable Alessandro with Margaret, the Emperor^a 
illegitimate daughter. Two yeare later^ a second meeting of 
Charles and Clement at Bologna saw a modidcation of the 
aituatiom Charles was anxious to hurry on the proposed 
Council in Germany, which Cloment was equally anxious to 
delay^ Clement meanwhile had made overtures to France^ and 
a mairiage was proposed between the little'^Duchessina and 
the second son of Francis. Charles did not believe in the 
iUcelihood of this marriage or he would have taken dehnito 
steps to prevent for Francis was on good terms with the 
ProtestantS:. and the co-operation of the Pope in Germany was 
essential to the suppression of the Lutheran princee. But in 
spite of the Valob pride on which Charles had counted^ Catarina 
do’ Medici made the first real royal marriage of her house. 
Thera was groat rejoicing at the magnificent wedding solemnieed 
by the Pope at Marne ill os, and the sumptuous presents of the 
Medici once more astonished the court of France^ Only the 
unhappy Caterina remained a pathetic little figure, and looked 
out on the splendid soeue with dart eyes of tragedy. It was 
said that she left her heart in Italy with the comely and 
eourtcoua" IppolitOj bar cousin, whose popnlarity in Florence 
had Btood in the light of Alessandro, and who was driven in 
spite of tears and prayers to adopt a clerical profeesion for 
which he wa4 entirely unsuited 

The familiar quanel with Henry of Eugiand was the final 
disaster of Clement's reign^ Since the time when Henryks 
ministei^ came as suppliants to Orvieto^ the attitude of the 
King had changed. It became clear that Charles was master of 
the situation, and that he would not tolerate the divorce. In 
Hummoning the case to Rome, Clement was merely declaring 
hifi real intention not to pve hb consent The series of strata¬ 
gems by which Henry tried to circumvent the Pope's oppoiition 
are well known. The inaction of Clement, hie refuse! to give 
way or to fllrike effectively for Catharine, irritated Heuryj aud 
at the same time, made it possible for him to defy the Pope in 
practice without committing himself to rabellloiii language. 
Perpetual remonstraucos arrived in England^ urging Henry to 
give up living with Anne Bolejn and to take back Catharine. 
Francis supported Henry in refusing to go to Rome. Temporising 
on both sides enabled Henry to undermine the papal authority 
iu England before the arriW of the BuU of Eicomniumcation. 
The fall of Wobey and the rise of Tboroas Crom weli had marked 
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a change in Henry's pdlicy which led step bj stBp to the 
alienatton of En^^lisb obedience. It was a peraoual quarrel 
between two politicians t no doctrinal qu&etions were Involved^ 
and Henry was as Catholic in mind after the breach as before 
It It was true that he borrowed the courage to defy prejudice 
and tradition from tho Protest ant a, and ocoaaionallj it becotno 
necessary, os at the time of the passing of the Ten Articles, to 
make common cause with his fellow-rebelB in Germany. But 
he did so reiuctantly^ and Boon retracted whate^rer doctrinal 
onacessione he had been pcriuaded to make. In the autnmn of 
1534p Clement VIL closed Ms Inglorious career. **The ^ery 
sport of mlEfortniiOk^^it is almost impoeaible to pity him, forte 
brought his troubles on bimielf by his partioMarly unattractive 
faults. Even his family had disappointed him. The quarrels 
of AleBEoudro and Ippolito, who had been rivals from their 
birth, had caused him great annoyance, and if Alessandro waa 
Indeed fab son, ae is supposed, be cannot have been proud of 
him. Stories of his brutality and unpopularity saddened the 
last year of Clement's lifCj and must have mado him feel that 
he had lived in vain. 

The electton of Alessandro Farnese (1534) seemed to recall 
for the Cardinals the good days of the Renaissance^ and they 
welcomed him as a man of genial culturej who bore about him 
aigne of hb education at Lorenzo's court, and promised to reatoro 
the classical tradition of Home. His first act as Paul HI- 
indicated higher aspirationa He appointed si at Cardinals, some 
of whom Were entirely unknown to himk for their virtue and 
dlEtlnetlon alone^ All these aix men belonged to a party which 
had grown up in Italy and from which the Papacy had much to 
hope. The Heformation, in its wider aspect, waa not a purely 
German, movemeni In Italy there wero many who sjmpathieed 
with the doetTinea of Luther^ and who longed for the purification 
of religion. The ** Oratory of Divine Love,'" founded in Rome in 
the days of Leo became a nucleus of renewed spiritual life. 
Men of different temperament and divergcut aspiration met 
together to diecuas tho purihcatlon of the Church- Tho genGe 
Gffitano da Thlene, and Caraffu, the fervent zealot, who together 
founded tho priest#' order of the Theatmean were among the 
leaders of the Oratorlan party. fts iiifiuenco spread to 
Venice and attracted Contarini and CortesC- Other prominent 
thinkere of the Oratory were Ecginald Foie, Glberti, Morone and 
Sndoleto^all men of menial distinction and oil devoted to the 
principles of ^form. The reform movement in Italy had a 
character dJjCmct from Protestantifitn, although the doctruiea 
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which it made ita own had tntich in common with Ppoto^tnnt 

the Papacy, They held that *■ no comiption can ho so great 
as to justify a defection from the eacred union'’, fio far they 

'*^L-**i *L re port of the com mies ion of 1537 for 

which they were responsible, nmfer the auspices of Paul in 
was ndiculed by the Piotestanta as a half-meaeuro. As tUo 
Catholic reform moremont advanced, it showed a tendency to 
split in two; th^ro was the extreme Catholic and conservative 
party of which Caraffa was the typical representative, and there 
was the compromise party, eager for reunion with the Protestants 
and ^hne to gire ^und in certain directions if it could be 

opponenta. The hope of the 
liberal Catholic reformers is revealed at the Congress of 
Katisbon-^f the *' conservative" wing at the CouncU of Trent 

The election of Paul III, seemed to bring the Catholic reform 
party inro its own, but, in fact, his pontificate was a disappoint, 
aient. His charactor was s subtle blend of good and evil, and 
his motives were seldom pare, A genuine interest in reform 
and a private life which badly needed it bod somehow to be 
brought into harmony. Gradually his weaknesses choked hie 
good intentions, and in the end he became a sower of tares. 
His politics were dictated by Borgian principles. He struggled 
to keep the peace between Charles and Francis in order to in* 
croaee the power of his sons and hie grandchildren. He married 
hie grandson Ottavio to the Bmpetor'a daughter, the widow of 
Alessandro do' Medici Ho seised Camerino to give him a duchy 
and plotted a larger enterprise against Milan. Another grand* 
child was to the Valois Duke of Veoddme, to keep the 

balance of hia friendship true to its impartial idaal. Paul fJl 
found himaolf in the gratifyiog position of peacemaker between 
the Valoia and Hapeburgrivals. The meeting betweeo Charles and 
Vraucis, which he had arranged in 1638, was so successful that 
Paul became jealous of the frieodehip which he had made. The 
truce which had been arranged for ten yeare endured for three, 
and Charles had plenty to do in the short respite; Dangers be¬ 
set him in Germany &om Catholic princes as weU as from Pro- 
teatants. The Protestant League of Schmalkald had asserted 
Its power against the fmpetiia Council. The ecclesiastical princes 
of the CathoUc party were on the verge of joining the Lutheran 
confederacy for the puipoee of opposing the authority of Cbarlee 
The Emperor'a hands had been so fuU with his French and 
Turkish campaigns that he had tel Germany elide, and great 

care was needed in getting back hie hold. The confusion of 
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partial—the divisionB among the CatholiCB and the temporary 
iinioD of the Protsetrinta—resulted in the first real approacJi to 
union at the CongreBe of Ratisbon Lo 154L 

The persuasive gentlenesB of Contarinl at Eatiabon the 
outcome of the liberal" reform movement. He and his op- 
ponentp Meiancthoo, found thetnaelves in complote ayTnpnthyon 
the four tending points of dogma which were under diseu&siom 
Never wa.s there a controveray carried on with such genuine de. 
fiire of the oombatantG to meet each other half-way, and yet for 
this very reason the Congross of Hatisbon failed. Perhaps there 
was too much readiness to give way on Contatini^B part; perhaps 
the sterner spirite among the Froteefcante detected the diJettante 
elerncnt wkiob prevented the libera] Catbolica from taking any 
great part in the remaking of ChTistendom. Two thingB are 
certain, that the Pope was not enthnsiast-ic at the harmonioua 
results of the Congrofla, and that the “ conservative Catholic 
reformers were de^tely dtspieaied. Foleys letter to Contarmir 
saying that ^^AVhen I observed this unanimity of opinion I felt 
a delight such ris no harmony of sounds could have inspired me 
with#'^ contrasts curiously with tho verdict that *'Hia llolinesa 
neither approves nor disapproves 

The eitplauation of the failure at Ratisbon was fundamentally 
a political one. Peace with the Protestants would be too great 
on ad van rage for CharloB? and neither Paul nor Francis desired 
reunion at such a price. Henceforth it is possible to trace in 
Paul's policy a fantastic tendency to wish well to the Protestant 
cause. In the war$ of Charles against the League of Schmal- 
kald the Pope hardly dieguiBed hiB disappointment at the 
BImpercr'e success^ and after Charles’s victory of Milhlherg, Paul 
wrote to Francis an e^ortation to support such of the Protest¬ 
ant princes as still held out. The summons issued by Paul to 
the Council of Trent for the following year waa an attempt to 
reasijert the sole right of tho Pope toasBomble a General Councili 
and at the aamo time to forestall any attempt of Charles to do 
the eame. It was clear that the Council muat be held, and it 
behoved the Pope to choose his oppertunity. Some delay in the 
prelimitiaiy business allowed the propitious uiotuent to go byi 
and the Council did not really open until Decemberp 1645^ when 
a renewed breach between Charles and the Protestants favoured 
Paulas policy once more. For the farther Charles and the Pro¬ 
testants could be kept apart, the better were Paul's chances of 
driving a good bargain with him. In the interval between the 
first summons of the Council and its actual opening, the tension 
between Fai.il and Charles was very marked. The renewal of the 
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war with Francs not only mads the CoimcU an impossIbUtty, but 
it Tsvealed the Pope’s partiality for Pranois and irritated Charles 
into an almost EDglish attitude of indepeudeiice. showed a 
tendency to deal with the LutheraDS himself in German Diets; 
he eron tried to hare the Council tninsfemd from Trent to a 
more dednitsly German city. The Pope’S counter-threat to hold 
it in Rome or Bologna brought him to a more amenable mood, 
which Paul Hsiaed upon for the opening of proceedings in Trent! 

Paul Ill, could wsonably plead that a Pope of nearly eigiity 
Was too old to preside at a Council. His three preaideRte were 
representative of the throe ohief Catholic parties. Del Monte 
personified the old rSgime-^worldly and unregeneratc, and, ue 
sucii, opposed to reform. Cervini belonged to the narrow, con¬ 
servative, high papal party, zealous for reform but still more so 
for definition. Begiiiald Polo represented the humanistic and 
tolerant reform party, which still clung to the hope of reunion 
with the Proteatante, His influence was slight and hie party 
was ineffective, in spite of. or because of, its touch of subtlety 
and its intellectuality. Opposed to these three parties on politi¬ 
cal grounds was the Emperoi^s party, from which the Pope had 
much to fear. The Imperial programme was simple enough: 
tlie reform of the Church in head and memhets To circum- 
seribe its infiuence became the chief object of the Pope, and of 
all who felt that the undiminifibed authority of the Papacy was 
essential to the well-being of Christendom, In the preliminary 
bueinesB the issue between Charles and Paul wpa broti^t to a 
head in the contest over the order of procedure. The papal 
party contended that the definition of dogma should prec^e 
reform; the Spanish Bishops, under Charles’s orders, stood out 
for the precedence of reform- A com promise determined that 
the two siiould fimt be dealt with at the aame time ia separate 
commiaBious, and tlien each should be heard alternately in 
Council. Tlie advantage lay with the Pope, who, throagh tlie 
Icgatea could prolong the dogmatic discusaiona at his will. 

The importance of the Erst period of the Council (December, 
154&^Marcti, 1S47) is ehown by its two most striking features! 
The first is the absence of tlie Protestant element, and the 
second is tlie prominence of the Jesuits. The Protestants had 
nothing to hope from a Council held under the auspices of a 
Pope who wanted nothing less than reunion, and an Emperor 
who was at war with them. The nearest approach to Protestont- 
ism is found in the speeches of ^eiipando, the mental successor 
of Contarini, in his controversy with the Jesuit Lay nor on the 
justification problem. Seripaiido was no more suceesaful than 
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Cojataiini had been. Laynez bi*ought the Hattery of im positiv- 
km to bear on the delicate framework of Seripando's oompro- 
mUe, and foiled the last attempt to bridge the gulf between 
Catholic and Protestant doctrine:. It was the first great victory 
of the Company of JesoBj and It established its right to bear the 
standard of restored Catholiciam. The spiritual genius of Igna- 
tiiiB Loyola had already created his hand of persona! followers 
into the organism of '^^subordination and mutma! anperviaion" 
which was to rule the Catholic world. In 1540, Paul TTI. had 
establkhcd the Company ” as an Order under certain conditions; 
having tested its ^^alue, he confirmed it unconditionally in 1543. 
The strange blend of militarism and mysliekni in the aoldier- 
saint is reflected in the wonderful spiritual disciplUie of the 
Jesuits. Their vow of absolute obedience to the Pope made 
them the natural fighting force of the new Catholicism. 
Ignatiu!^ had looked on the Coundl of Trent chiefly as an oppor¬ 
tunity for advertisement. The Jeauita were to vindicate their 
claims in the eyes of the world: they were to preachy but not to 
contend^ to mix with the world and not to offend it with excessive 
asceticism; above all^ they were never to support any view which 
had the appearance of an innovation. The conspicuous suocoeses 
of Laynez and Salmoron had the desired effect, and at Trent the 
Jesuits came Inta their kingdom, in Spain they became the 
confessors of the Court; in Louvain, Peter Faber laid the founda¬ 
tions of the Jesuit ompiie of cducatiorit which was the firmest 
of all their strongholds. St. Francie Xavier bad already sailed 
for the East Indies to become the Apostle of the New World- 
The secret of the Jesuits, hitherto unknown in community life^ 
was the combination of self-abnegation with free development of 
individnality. The Jesuit was an InetrumeDt of the finest work¬ 
manship for bighly-specia!ised use, never to degenerate into a 
clumsy tooh never to foil the band of tiie Maater, 

The Council had not been entirely amenable to papal influ- 
encet and Paul had some cause for apprehension^ The question 
of the residonco of Bkhops in their dioccees had produced a 
discussion of papal os against episcopal authority, in which the 
Spanish Bishop:^ had taken a leading part. Moreover^ the situa. 
tion in Germany was becoming inconveniently favourabte to 
ChflrleBp and Franck was playing adroitly on tho fears of the 
Fopa At last Faul tried to trauBfor the Council to Bologna on 
the pretext of an epidemic at Trent, Charles was furiouB; he 
ordered the Spanish Bkhops to remain at Trent, and publiBhed 
an Interim in Germany by which eodeslostical nfiaira were to be 
arranged until the revival of the Council of Trent. Paul found 
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that hLs Council; of Bologna ignored, b»o Lie eiitspondod it in 
SeptombOTf I&49| and fell back on £be old plan of rcroim by a 
coiuEuiBsion of Cardinals, 

Troubles of another kind wcr-e darkening tbe last day& of tbo 
old Pope. Among tlio many ways in wiiieli lie bad olTendod 
Charles, none was more serious t!mo his grant of the towuis of 
Parma and Piacenza to Ida sour Pierluigi P'amese. His attempt to 
prove that he had indemnified the Church by giving op Camonno 
and Nepi in ezchange had fallen rather llat. Moreover^ Pierluigi 
was a worthless pereon who had become tlie nueleiifl of anti¬ 
imperial feaUng in Italy. The assaseiaation of Pierluigi in 
September, 1647 1 and the supposed complicity of the Imperial 
Governor of Milan brought things to a dimas^ Paul amuiged, 
but did not actually sign» a close treaty of alliance with Ftance> 
and, at this point, Charles published ^e Interim. Paul's uJd- 
mate decision lo restoro Piacenxa to the Church (and m its 
overlord, the Emperor] led to a rebellion against tlie Pope by his 
grandson, Ottavio Pameee, which reduced the old man to grief 
and fury. The discovery tliat another and favourite grandson 
was also implicated in the reveit broke his heart, andi alter a 
stormy interview with the offender, he died* 

Cardinal del Monte waa elected^ after a long conclavo, by the 
French and GeimoD parties, combining in unwonted harmony 
to advance the claims of peace. Julius lll/s pontificate (l^b- 
15&o) waa an uudiitlnguished interlude in the period of Catholic 
reconstruction. He liad sbarod the anti-Maps^burg views of his 
predecessor, and ha was not likely to be the friend of referrm 
And yet Charles had supported him, becauLse from a knowledge 
of hia character he hoped that he would be politicaliy hanuUss, 
and he was not deceived. In tbe new period of Italian wars be¬ 
tween Charles and the aon of Francis, Henry IP, Julius took 
the Emperor’s side, and sent droops to help him to besiege the 
French garrison of MirandoJo. Meanwhile, tbe Council of Trent 
hod been reopened, and the old difficulties with the ±5panieh 
bisbopfl were likely to endanger the new friendship between 
Pope and Emperor. Troables, too, with the Protestant envoys 
had revealed the utter hopoleEsnoss of attempting any furtlier 
mediation. The rebellion of the Elector Maurice against Char lea 
was a timely relief for the Pope, and the Council wm cnee more 
proToguei From this point until Ins death hi March, 1555, 
Julius was entirely absorbed m the building of a magiiificent 
vUla, and in entertaining there with the old’^fashioned geniality 
of bygone days. He made a truce with France in li^2, and after* 
wards ignored politics as much as ho could. Ha provided for his 
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favourita and for hm ralationsp but Lb did not embaTk on B.m* 
bitiouA gqiiamafi on their behalf, or put himself to aay iroubk 
which oould be avoided. The succesaor of Julius HX was hie 
fellow-president at Trento who took the name of MarcalluH II. 
He was elected for his goodness and matchJass wiEdom,’^ but 
*^the world was not worthy of him/* and, on the twenty-BCCond 
day of lu6 pontiflcato^ he died. 

With the election of Ceraffo m Paul IV.* the CathoUc Re¬ 
formation began its independent life, &ee &om the blasts of 
Protestantiemr and untrammelled by the gentle winds of tolera¬ 
tion. The Papacy was no longer to spend itself in controversy 
with heterodoxy j it accepted the situation In Germany^ Geneva, 
and England, and left the sword to decide the debatable lauds 
of the Netherlands and Prance. Catliolicism in its new phaso 
had no mors to eay to Lutheranism^ since Luther Imd merged 
hifl cause in the party etruggles of Germany, The struggle 
with Calvinism was more vital, for Calvin was a bettor states¬ 
man, if a lesser thoologiaiit than Luther^ and Geneve was 
a serious rival for the Jeanita in the Seld of education and inftu- 
cnce. Prom Geneva—'^tlie mine whence came the ore of 
heresy^*—France was drawing a steady supply of Protestant 
teachers, each of whom was a finished product of spiritual cul¬ 
ture. For Calvin, like Ignatius, used none but the best, and, 
unlike I/Uther* kept his system clear of parasite causes. By the 
second half of the sixteenth century the Protestant Reformation 
had dnisbed its part in the history of the Papacy. It would bo 
idle to deny tbs undoubted InQuence on the Catholic world of 
the saJnte of the Reformation, Catholics like Contarini were 
not slow to recognise “*the huger of God ** among the Protestanta* 
and in a real sense the Papacy owed its salvation to its opponents. 
It needed the clarion of militant righteousness to waken the 
Popes from the dream of Bonalssance beauty to meet the dawn 
of modern Europe in the might of restored religion. 


PART V 

TttE PAPACY IN MODERN HIH'PORT 




CHAFTER XXVII 

THE COUNTEBtREFOBMATION, .to. I56&-1«06 

T he election of Carsiffa ae Paul IV. in May, 1556, was the 
opportuaity for which the “oouflervatiwe" Reforiuation 
party had been waiting, and which it had just missed in 
the pontificate of PaiiMII. Hots at last was a reformioff Pope 
whoso character and opinions were not inconuetent. At the ^e 
of 79. though still young in tomparamenti, he wae the tried 
friend of the Oratory party, and hio severo and unbending 
natuio was an eicpreasioti of the new Catholic ideal. He had 
helped to found the order of the Theatinee, which waaconvcrfing 
the worldly priesthood of Renaissance Rome into the sdf- 
eacrificing instrument of the new Catholicism. He had restored 
and presided, over the Inquisition, which he loved and chomhed 
as an artilleryman loves his gun. It was he who had swt 
SL Ignatius to Rome, and so ushered the Jesnite into history. He 
was one of the best haters the world has ever known. He hated 
every iierottc with emotional intensity; he hated Reginald Pole 
for his moderation; supremely he hated Charles V,, on grounde 
religious, political, and personal. As a Caraffa, he belonged to a 
family which was traditionally anti-Spanish, and a persona 
quarrel with the Spanish ruUng party had already bought Paul 
up against Charlee, in conBoqiience of which he had been ejected 
from the Neapolitan CouneiL A still fiercer antagonism 
auimated hie view of Charles’s religious position, for Paul 
believed that the Emperor's seal for reforming the Papacy was 
merely a desire to stand well with the Protestants and to play 
into their hands. Tlirough the hatred which raled the pontificate 
of Paul shot a nobler gleam of Italian patriodiun, for he wae an 
idealist, and he loved to recaU the days of Itirijr s fre^om when 
the harmony of the “four strings "^Naples, Milan, Venice, and 

Rome— -was still undisturbed. . , tt_ u* r „ „ 

In this spirit was conceived bis alhanco with ^ 

this poor Italy from the tyranny of Spain". With tl^ end in 
view Carlo Caraffa, Paul’s unworthy nephew, went to France to 
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buy the intrigutng parties. His hatred of CLarlea was made te 
cover a miJtitudo of eizts, and won for him the Cardin alata. 
Two other nephews adopted the same remunerative politice, and 
won for themselves the Cobnna castles, while their mother 
dreamed of royal morriages for her daughters. So Paul became 
a nepotist, ia spite of hia ideals, not out of domestic affection, 
but out of political hate The resignation of Charles V. had 
made no difference to his plans, for in Piiilip IL there was still a 
Hapsburg to oppose, and the quarrel was already a feud The 
Pope’s eagerDBas for war was not an indication, of his rsadineBs 
to make it. When Alva marched on Rome in 1556, the papal 
army fled, and only the scruples of the Imperial commander 
saved Romo from another sack. The arrival of the forces of 
trance led to another expedition^ with the papal army on the 
offensive. But Alva's Bucceas was more decisive than before, and 
tlie newH of the battle of St. Quentin was followed by the recall 
of the French for fighting in Fkance. Alva made the submission 
of B true Catholic in September, 1557, and the Pope woe let off 
easily with tJie restoration of the CoJonua castles; but tlie might 
of Spain was held to be invincible. 

Thwarted in the one passion, Paul gave vent to the other. 
The ferocity of the Inquisition in the years 1658-153® bore the 
impression of his own enthusiaam. The Holy Office for the 
Universal Church was his own project, which he had persuaded 
Paul HI. to establish at Rome in 1542, on the Spanish model. 
Its functions had often been appUed to political purposes, and 
for this reason it was already unpopular. Paul IV. did not 
recognise any definite line between political and religious 
offences: it would indeed have been difficult, if not impossible to 
draw one. But he did not allow personal considerstiona to stand 
in the light of what he considered his duty. He gradually 
became aw^e of the bad conduct of his nephews, whose services 
he had relied upon against Spain. They wore the scandal of 
Rome, and Paul's colleagues of the reform parly spared him no 
knowledge of their misdeeds, when they found an opening for 
enlightening him. Suspicion deepened into certainty, and the 
Pope ffid not spare his own feelings or his own family pride. Ha 
denounced hia nephewa in a (k isiatory, described their raisdeedi, 
and banished them without pity, with all their dependants and 
bdonginga He listened to no appeal, even from the old mother 
of the exnen " He feela no pity: he appears to retain no 
memory of hia kindred," was the comment of a courtier. 

In the last six months of hb life, he gave himself entirely to 
the mtereste of reform. The court was reorganised, and UBelo.-fl 
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officer were aboliBhed. A “*p03t-olfie45 ^^ for grievaBees w^a bbi up 
in a public plaea^ Aod tbe Pope kept the key of it Begging in 
the Churches was forbidden, and faetiog was enjoined on the 
court. Services were beaiUtihed: pictures were censoTed And 
week by week, on ThnrHdayfl, the Holy Office went Its relentlesB 
way, by cross-e^caminatioinp by torturep and by ^utos da fi, sparing 
no one—^working the leaven of heresy out of the Cboroh under 
tlio pi ti less eye of the old Pope. 

I^us IV. was elected in 1550 as a protest against hia 
predeoeesoi. He waa an eafly-going per^oD who had risen to 
Induence as the satellite of an adventxir&r-brother^ Hia natura] 
incUaations were for peace at all coatBj but m practice his policy 
was modided by the inEuence of the worthiest of nopotateii the 
earn ted Carlo Bonroiiieo. The bonhamia of the Pope reacted on 
the rigidity of bis nephew, and the blend was not particularly 
effective^ On the whole, things went on very niueh in the same 
way ast tinder Paul IV, The Inquisition did ite work just as 
thoroughly, although tho new Pope was less interested in its 
procaedingB^ Carlo was painstaking and effieicnt in the admiii- 
iBtration, and re&olute in his deternunation not to abuse itis 
positiorB The unwonted quiet in Europe^ which the peace of 
Cateau Cambresis had produced^ remained undiaturbed by tho 
Papacy^ in spite of the fact that it pointed undeniably to a 
CounciL One solitary act of violence heralded the peace. Tho 
unfortunate Caraffa clan were pureuod with vengeatice for their 
evil deedfij and we cannot doubt that the death of the Cardinal 
and his three relations—wall^deserved as it may have been^—was 
to a certain extent a payment of old scores. 

The roign of Pius IV. is chiefly important because it waia tbe 
last and moBt vital period of tbe Couneil of Treat. The Council 
reopened under five pTOsidentB» three of whom were whole¬ 
hearted suppoctorB of the papal autocracy^ and two—the Cardinal 
of Mantua and Seripando—were broad-minded upholders of 
conelliarion. No Protestant party appeared at all, and the 
businofis of the CouDtU was purely Catholic and iaternal. The 
more liberal party was headed by the Emperor Ferdinand, and 
Bupportod by tho IPrencb Biahopri. Their schemes were national 
and old-fashioned, based on the .dans of Constance. They wore 
inclined to JOHist on the rights of ambassadors as against 
legates, and they asked boldly for sweeping doctrinal couceaaionH. 
the principal ones being tho Communion in both kinds and the 
marriage of the clergy. To counteract them Pius, at the 
suggestion of hia legates, poured Italian Bishops into Trent, and 
BO outnumbered tbe petitionars, in the end the Papacy was 
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bound to will, for PhiJip'e Spanish Bisbopg, although they sharod 
the Genu an vlewa about the authority of the Pope^ were :dieuated 
^oui them by the doctrinal queetiona on thei^ programme. Tlie 
views which eBtranged them were more vital than those on which 
they were muted, and the result was that the discord grew, wbUe 
each separately inclined towards peace with the common foe. 
By tebmary, 15^, a point had been reached at which continual 
hostility and occasional bloodshed punctuated the treatises of 
rival theologians. It became obvious that **in Trent, oplnione 
only mot and fought j their sources were at Home and at the 
courU of the several Ptinces". If the Council was to be worth 
anything it was to make opinion^ and sc In April Cardinal 
Moreno undertook a delicate mission to the Emperor. He found 
the Emporor angry and pugnacious, insisting on the freedom of 
ambaeaadore to introduce whatover subjects they pleased 
without submitting them to the legatee. He rightly felt that 
the freedom of the Council depended on this. But MorenOt wiili 
the Jesuits at work behind him, sooth ad Ferdinand and his party 
With compromiseB, and dwelt ekilfully on tJio advantages of 
union with the Papacy. *^The matter was,^ explained Mcrone, 
hit Upon such decisions as might satisfy the Emperor 
without trcuclung on the authority of the Pope or the legatsa/" 
In the end an ^greemeut was arrived at^ by which the legates* 
were to bring forward any subject suggested by the ambaaeadore, 
and preparatory deputatioris were to meet in national com¬ 
mittees. In tills way the initiative of the legates was safC' 
guarded, and the integrity of the Council preserved. From this 
point the Council began to change its aspect and to be much 
more easy to treat with,” according to Morons. The growing 
induence of the GuLies in Franco and the importance of the 
Pope'ti favour to Philip in ^pain contributed to the papal 
triumph. In December, 15Q3, the Council was dissolved amid 
tears of gladness for the restoration of Catholic peace. 

The importance of the Council of Trent, and its epitome, the 
" Tridentino,^ does not depend on the extent to which it was 
recognised. France and Spain clung to tiieir Gallicau liberties 
and royal spiritualities as bofoire: The German Empire gave it 
no formal recognition. Elizabeth of England, whose coquetry 
did not stop short iq the religious sphere, was behaving in a 
way to make the Catholic refugeea at Louvain appeal to the 
Council for her deposition. But the Cotinqil had dispelled for 
ever the darkness and obscurity of mediceval Catholiciam, The 
work of doctrinal definition, for which the Jesuits at Trent ware 
chiefly responsible^ had shut a door in the face of the Proteatoutfl 
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and given the Catholics within a new sense of patriotism. It 
armed every Catholic layman witli a new aasuTimcfl, and sent 
him forth to the wars of Religion. It meant for Europe the 
mobilisation of Catholicism. For the Papacy, the victory was 
shown in the fact that reoTganieation had anpplnnted restriction 
as the wntohword of reform, and the ohango was all in favour 
of the Pope's prerogative. The hierarchy became more depend¬ 
ent through its changed decrees of consecration, the episcopai 
vow of absolute obedience, and the reforms introduced by ^e 
seminnries. A most important discretionary power waa loft with 
the Pope for the interpretation of the decrees of Trent, and the 
general finishing up of the work which was loft over. Among 
these “finishing toiiohea” waa the compiling of the new Indeat, 
a most important piece of work, which was completed in 1584, 
and after one revision in 159®, became the standard until the 
eighteenth century. The reform of Church music w;w another 
legacy from the Council to the Pope and in the exquisite 
of Palestrina we find the truest artistia expression of the Catholic 

roBtoration. , 

After the Council of Trent the old Pope rdased hm good 
intentions: be became more fond of his dinner and more prone 
to make bad jokes. A conspiracy against his lifei led by the 
fanatic, Benedetto Accoiti, failed when it came to the point 
because the conapirators were over-awed by the outward msjwty 
of the restored Papacy. Carlo Borromoo earned oti the work of 
eoverjimeot faithfully as before and with undistinguished dis- 
CTOtion. When bis imcle died, in 11185. Carlo managed to secure 
the election of one for whom he had a greater respect, and who 
was already well known in Rome for his piety and asceticism. 
The accession of Pius V. waa a day of promko for the Cathobo 

_eJI the more so because the sanctity which won his 

recORnition as “St. Aleasandrino” was not of the kind which 
traoflcends the imagination of his contamporariM. Ke waa 
centle and good, with something of the same yeammg after God 
which was seen in Gregory T. He was like too, in finding 
the Papacy a hindrance to the inner life of the Pope, aa also in 
his sudden surprising severity, and equally su^neingtendem^ 
Rut Pius V lacked the wide humanity of Gregory the Great, 
and above all, the grace of humour. He thought that men 
crow worse instead of better, and be pwished tiiem m later life 
witli the Inquisition for the sins of their youth. eow 
to the devoted service of the Bishops, who now raided m their 
S^es according to the decrees of Trent Amcog them were men 
like Giberti of Verona, whoso life was a mirror of restored 
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before, &nd m 1567 ba was eie^oted in splt^ of aH Cosirno o^mld 
do to save him. 

The greatest political acbieycment of Plus was his stand 
against the Turks. In face of the growing peril of Eoropa he 
contriredto effect an alliance between Spain and Venice, those 
deadly rivals of the sea, and he was rewarded for his efforts i>j 
Den Jefan'e victory of Lepanto m 1571^ which sfercmed the tide 
of Turkish succesSr and fised the limit of infidel power in the 
Mediterranean. It waa the great tnement of his lire, and he 
died before the glamour of it faded, 

Gregory XUJ^ (1572-1585) was an old jurist of Bologna with a 
doubtful reputation and a grown-np son. His pontidente was 
not a reversion to the old waya of the Papacy, for his cdueatioTi 
in the new principles was thoroughly undertaken and well 
carried out by the Jeauits and TheatincH about hmi. They read 
him the edifying letters of Pius V.| and stimulated in him a spirit 
of competitive holiness which passed vety easily for personal 
piety. Hia relations were kept at first at a distance t even his 
old brother was forbidden to visit bimr and reduced to tears of 
disappointment because he might not sec the prosperity of his 
family^ Hie son Giacomo, happily not an ambUious pereon, 
waa at first ignored, and later allowed to become a noble of 
Venice and to marry into a noble bouse. Two young nephews 
became Cnrdinale wbilo the Jesuits looked the other way, but 
even they were used rather than favoured. 

Hb policy was deep, but it w^orked in hidden ways and 
showed no conspicuous features. Hia was the era of papal plots 
in England and Ireland^ which re:illy lit the candle of anti* 
Pupety in this country more than the fires of Oxford. In days 
when none would seriously complain if the Pope or anyone else 
chose to bum heretice^ England conceived a deep hatred, for the 
disturbers of her pence, and it was more then suspected that 
Philip's deaigns against Eliz,abetb were drafted in Eopjo^ 
Gregory's firm alliance with the Guises in France was a further 
source of suspicion^ for the Guises were the maLnspriiig of liie 
plots which enianated from Scotland^ and the go-betw^eeiiB of 
Philip and iJaiy Stuart, The close connection with the GniECs 
established by Gregory through his Jesuits was the foutidatioii 
of the CathoUe league, which first showed its activities In France 
in IfiTfi. 

In bis home government Gregory had to face troubles which 
bad been a long time brewing in connection with finance. The 
work of Catholic restoration was expensive, and the reformed 
Papacy had fewer ways of getting money within its reach than 
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in the nnregcnerate days of the EeQaissance. Gregory spent 
lavishly in every dirMtion ^nd on the worthiest objecta. Educe:- 
tion absorbed huge sums: the Jesoite* College in Home blosBomed 
out into a '^setninmy of all natiooB''. The Pope endowed a 
German college and founded an English one^ He also endowed 
a Greek coltegOi in w^hich national cuetoms wore preserved, so 
that the Greek boyi ehould go hack to their own people ae 
Catholic miseionarloB without the hindrance of a broken tradi¬ 
tion. Still larger sums wont to the wars of religion—to Charles 
IX^ for the suppreesion of the Huguenots—^to the Grand Master 
of Malta for use against the Turks. The congregation “ of 
Cardinale which dealt with finance bad to find a new revenue 
to meet the new expenses^ The reform of the Pope^s househoiil, 
which Piue V. bad conBcientiously earned oul| coat much more 
than it saved^ for the cormption under the old regime was profit* 
able beyond belief. The new methods of raieiug money which 
the Curia adopted were those which were faBhionable among the 
now monarch iea of Europe, but they were always dangerous, and 
in the case of the Papacy—unsupported by any large or reliable 
army—‘rtimrly faiah Old privileges were abolished or coufirmed 
in return for heavy paymetti Forgotten feudal claLms of the 
Popes wore revived and suddenly enforced. Confiscations were 
made on the pretext oi escheat. The result was that dispossessed 
or offended nobles took to the countryside and became bandits. 
Tliey terrorised the li^iarch of Ancona, and swept across the 
Caiupagna in defiance of civilisatioup Gregoiy sent his son 
Giacomo and Cardinal Sform against the banditti, but without 
success. When the banditti w^ere pressed by the papal forces they 
crossed the border of some neighbouring State where thdr griev- 
anocE met with sympathy from others who had shared them. 
For Gregory had offended uil his neighbours by his impolttic 
extortions. Even Cesimo de^ Medici lumed agmuet bim^ and 
cempened him to pardon the meet dangerous of all the bandits, 
a PiceolominL who had paralysed Gregorys action by threatening 
the life of Giacomo. It took a stronger man than Gregoiy to 
combat the wind which he had sown. His succesaor^ Sixtus V.» 
dealt with the bandit problem in the drastic and competent way 
in whieh he faced all the problems of hia short and brilfiaut 
pontificate {1585-1590)* He conciliated the neighbouj States by 
removing the burdens which Gregory had placed on them^ and 
then, having cut off their retreat, he faced the bandits boldly. 
In two years be freed Italy from the curse of outlawry. He 
executed the most awe-inspiring of the robber chiefs and all who 
had helped them. He spread terror in the papal cities by his 
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fleveTity in th^ mainteiiance of order. He condemoed four youths 
to death for cartying arms and another for resisting the police. 
People were horrified at hie nfieasmres and gratified by the resnlt?^, 
**ThiB flecuiity is of great good to the peacefiil public,” ^^aid an 
eye-^itnessH 

Tlie early life of Sixtua V. was a vigih from which be came 
forth prepared for action. All hia life he had been conscious of 
the chll of God: in hia peasant^cbildhood it had led him to 
become a Pranciscan; ns a young man it bad made him the 
popular preacher of Rome, and had involved him in trouble with 
the Inquisition through mysterious and disquieting eiperienccs 
in the pulpit. As he believed in himself^ so otliers believed in 
him: he won over the Chief of the Holy 00100+ and he gsioed 
the confidence of Fi us V, H o becani e General of i he ¥ranc i scans, 
Cardinal di Montalto, and Bishop of Fermo. Towarde Gregory 
XIII- he had a deep antipathy^ and during his predecessor's pon¬ 
tificate he stayed in his See^ brooding, writingt and thinking 
deeply. liMien he became Pope at the ago of sixty-four he lost 
no time in putting thought info actiom There was nothiog 
tentative about his policyas his dealings with the bandits 
proved* The difficulty was that it was expensive, and Sixtua 
was unwilling to adopt the unpopular financial measures of bis 
predecessor. Instead of those he instituted the system of Monti, 
or public loane^ which were to be the basis of papal finance for 
many years to come. These funds, supplemented by others de¬ 
rived from the sale of offices and from very heavy toxatioPt 
gave Sixtus a large revenue, but economics waa not his a iron g 
point i they failed to pass the atandard of criticism even of his 
contemporaries, who drew attention to tlie absurd gold hoard 
which it was his pride to heap up in St. Angelo^ while the MoaU 
loan-s crippled him by their weight. 

Tim mam objects for which Sixtus wanted money were the 
wars against the Turks and the heretics. Round these two 
objects his politics turned^ Spain was necessary to both, and 
therefore Sixtus was careful not to offend Philip, although he 
was just as much afraid of Spanish inHueuce in Italy as his pre¬ 
decessors had been. France wass likely to be the bone of contention, 
for Philip of Spain had everything to gain by prolonging the %Yars 
of Religion in France, whereas Sixtufl knew that a atror^g and united 
France was necessary to curb the power of Spain. A further and 
more fantastic aim width Sixtus had in view^ and which also eu^ 
dangtrtd his relations with Philip^ was the conversion of Eli^a* 
beth. Me had conceived an admiration for the indomitable 
woman, so like himself in her attitude to her enemies, of which he 
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waa ih e chief. To restore EDgland to Catliolicis m bj tranefortii ing 
Klkabeth into a “ second Counteea LMatUda ” to whom he should 
play HildebTandf was a project which Eh^abeth would have de¬ 
lighted to play op tOt hot it was based on a complete luiseoncep- 
tion of her character. In the end found out his mistakef 

andf after playing ofl^tlie English designs of France against Pfrilip^g 
schemes of conquest^ lie dually s^upported the Spanish Anno da 
with all his might. But he o^ae never very oanguine about 
Philip's enterprise- he alternately scolded him for procrastina¬ 
tion and encouraged him witli sums of money. The death of 
Mary Queen of Scots waa EUzabeth^a dmlknge to the Pope^ and 
tiie Armada w^aa the answer. Wlieii the Armada fell to pieces, 
Sixtus shared the defeat of an ally whom he dOEipisod and feared 
hy an enemy wiiom he respected and knew to be the stronger^ 

Towards the struggle in France Sixtus was very gnaidecL At 
first ho seemed inclined to follow Philip in his support of the 
Guises, and ui 1536 he declared Henry of Navarre and Condd to 
be excluded from tbo succession as heretics. The ludii^n States 
—and particularly Venice—wore anxious to reconcile Jifixtus with 
the King of Kavarre, because Henry was anti-Spanish, and his 
succession to the throne w^nutd put an end to Philippe interference 
in French politico But the revolt of Paris and the murder of 
CiirdiuFd Gubo pledged Sixtus more deeply to the Ijoagite. It 
was not until the battle of fvry in 1590 gave the ^^ctory to Henry, 
who, at the same timo, showed an inclination to be converted, 
tiiat Sixtns reversed liis policy. At tlie time of his death, ho was 
allied to Henry of Navarre, to the consternation of Philip and 
the rejoicing of the Italtaji States, who eaw in Ma French policy 
a patriotic atep towards emancipation from Spanish leadership. 
Many Popes since Clemaiit Vll. had been accused of being 
Spanish chaplains^' and the llapaburg bonds were hard to 
break Even Siitus dared not quarrel with Philip or with his 
German cousins. He had to preserve a rigid neutrality in 
Poland, where tbe Archduke Maxiinilian was at war with Sigis- 
mtmd of S weden. In his relations to the Emperor Itudolf 11. he 
was less cautions, and the support wkich he gave to the League 
nearly produced serious trouble. 

It Tvas in Italian afiairs that Sixtus was seen at his besL In 
spit© of Philip, he clung to his alhance with Venice as a bulwark 
against the East. He sustained the friendship with Florence 
which Pius V* had made. Fortified by the^e two powerful 
alliest he took up the causes of smaller Italian States ; at the 
risk of oflfending Franca, ho supported the Duke of Savoy in his 
seizure of Saluzxo. In the Papal States he embarked on admirable 
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IrppfOveiueDt echetnfis. He undertook the irrigation of the 
tnaTflhea at great expense, and he planted mulberry tree^i for the 
encouragement of tlie eilk induetry. Ho opened out the port of 
Ancona, and he built galleys to protect the Mediterranean coast 
Under Sisttufl modern Eome began to Look like itself. He laid 
out the upper part of the city, and joined it to the lower. He 
ga^e it an improved water supply by restoring the aqueducts. 
He added the dome to St. PeteriCt as a fitting symbol of the 
gLcuy of the restored Papacy^ and he set up the obelisk in the 
Piazza as a tribute to the triumph of Christendom over Pagan¬ 
ism, He reformed tbe constitution of the Cima by the intro¬ 
duction of tbe “Congregation " eyatenii by which he divided the 
Cardinals into eommittees for dealing with special purposes, 
suoh a£i the InquiBltion, the Beguatura^ and the Vatican pressn 
He fixed the number of the Cardinals at seventy^ and he w as 
careful in his choice of candidates. 

Sixtus was the first Pope who failed to appreciate the JeiuilB. 
Like Philip, he found his own prerogative menaced by a corpora¬ 
tion which was in itself so aut^icratic. For the first time wa find 
the mechanical obedience of the Jesuits indicated as a source 
of danger to eocioty. Sixtus wanted to reform their constHu- 
tjOHj and Cardinal Garafia was appointed to conduct tbe pro- 
timinaries. But Carafia was the friend of the Order^, and nothing 
definite was done before the Pope's death. The Josuits have 
been accused of eaylng and thinking many thing^a which the 
average criminal would disavowi, Their influence has boon de¬ 
tected in Crimea of the period with which they had nothing to do^ 
and their more dangerous doctrines have been misstated in con¬ 
nection with events for which they were in no way rcAponeible. 
But it ia certainly true that so groat an influeuce as theirs could 
hardly have been used without abuse^ and that iu the time of 
Jesuit politics were of a subtenanoan and explosive 
character. In an age which was pemieated by the theory of the 
Divine Eiebt of Kings, the Jesuits wore inclined to preach tlie 
sovereignty of the people. They foimd that strong monarchies 
were inherently anti-papa!, and in the attempt to ©xait the Pope 
they were prepared to lower the standards of monarchy. Their 
own differencea with Philip II. were an added impulse in thie 
direction. Mariana's famous book, in which he defends tho 
madman who a^eaeeinated Henry IlL^ caused a good deal of 
discussion, and the Jeeuits were afterwards accusedp on its 
a^eount^ of favouring tytanuLcide, At the time^ iioweveri 
Mariana's views were sanctionixi by the Sorbonne and supported 
by the legate. Even Philip found it convenient at the moment 
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to nccept theEiip for, as a good Catbolic, it wm to bis advantage 
to do so. Sixtus himself was tau^b nioro iti sympathy with tb$ 
rivaJ theory held by the national party In FrancOT who wanted 
a strong King^ a uaited FrancOg and the eselasion of Span lib 
inHlienee. The Catholke of this party only waited for Henry 
IV, to beoorao a CatboUCi which tho Politiquoe were not slow to 
a’rrtiTitrfl, and tho result was that the accession of Honry led di- 
rectly to a perseoutiou of tbo Jesuits^ 

The death of Sixtus, in 1500, was welcomed by the Eoinans 
in flpito of the beneBts which he had bestowed on them, for 
Rome wtifi ^till Eome, and it never could forgive the m!er who 
gave it order. There is a completeness about his pontificate 
which is rare in the annals of the Papacy; and it was due, it 
seems, more to bis powers of direction than to his creative racnl* 
ties. The three Popes who succeeded him died before they left 
their mark on the world Urban VII. reigned only twelve days^ 
CfTcgoiy X^^ was an ethereal character who was too Bimple 
and flineere to fathom the intrigues of the Curia. Pnring his 
ten months" pontilicate he carried on a diroct and effective 
policy in support of the League. He and hia Nuccessor, Innocent 
rX., were elected &om among a selection of Cardinals to whom 
Philip II. had pledged his support. With the accession of 
Clement VIIL (1592-1605) another decisive epoch begins. 

Clement VIII. wag the youngest of four excellent middle- 
class brothers called Aldobrandini, and he had all the energy 
and resource of a man who had had his ivuy to make in the 
worlii Sixtus V. had been drawn to him by his talents and his 
piety, and had made him a Cardinal, As Pope, ho wus dis¬ 
tinguished, in an age of high standards^ for bis exemplary life. 
Every day he confessed, himself, and every day he shared his 
simple dinner with twelve jioor men Tim first problcin which 
confronted him was the French succession question. Ho bad 
meant to conciliate both parties while he awaited devslopmen^, 
but he found himself pledged by his kgate to the Catholic 
League party. It was not until July+ 15^3, that Henry IV. 
decided that “Pajis vaut bien une inesse,"' and seked an 
absolution with a crown from the Catholics in BVanca Clementes 
formal act of absolution two years later, in front of PeUu^s, 
was the recognition of a faU It moiuit for the 

Papacy the freedom from Spanish control for which so many 
Popes had waited. France had at last put itself into the 
hands of the strong Bourbon King who knew how to heal her 
wotinda, and who could face the Hapsbuigs again in the 
might which the Valois had lost Once more the Pyreneea 
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would hold the balance which the Pcp^ had eo long struggled 
to restore. 

The question of Ferrara gave Henry lY. an opportunity to 
prove hia untried loyalty to the Papacy at the e^ense of the 
traditional friendship between France and the House of Este. 
Troubles had been loomljig in Ferrara ever ^ince it became clear 
that Duke Alfonso 11, would die without an heir. Ae a fief of 
the Church it would eeobeat to the Pope, and Hus V. had made 
this inevitable by a Bull in which he made it illegal for a Pope 
to grant reinvestment in cases of probable escheat, Alfonso IL 
had secretly left bis duchy to his kinsman Cesare, who promptly 
took poeees^Fiion when he died in I50T. The eituation was very 
complicated because the jealousy of Alfonso had kept Cesare a 
stranger to the court during his lifetime, and the Este traditionB 
wore associated with Alfooso^e brilliant sister Lucrezia, of wliom 
Ferrara was justly proui Lucre^ia hated the unfortunate hair^ 
and conspired against him with Clemeufs nephew^ Cardinal 
Aldobraudmi, to whom ibe left all that was hers to leave of 
the Este heritage. The Italian States supported Cesare and his 
rights against the Pope, but they were not prepared to fight for 
him, and Henry YV.t to whom he appealed^ was at the moment 
too new a Catholic to venture to oppose Clement, Henry had 
his reward, for Clement called him a second Charleniagnep and 
tiie Pope^s support was necessary to him in his struggle with 
Phthp* But the fortunes of Ferrara vrere betrayed into the 
hands of the Pope, and the court of Ferraraj which had been 
the glory of Italy and the pride of Taaso^ sank into oblivion at 
Modena, to which it was transferred. Clementes excommunioa- 
tlon brought Cesare to his feet, and Ferrara became a papal city 
with a strong new fortress on the site of the Este palace. 

A icliLsm in the ,resuit camp brought the Order into greater 
proralncnco than over in the early days of Clement VIIL The 
young Neapolitan, General Aquaviva, of whom it was said that 
'*one must love him if one only Itxjka at him,'’ bad come into 
opposition with the Spanish branch of the Order. Clement 
ordered a General Congregation, and Aqua viva was triumphantly 
vindicatech but the opposition was taken up by Philip IL and 
by the Dominicans, and a new phase of the free-will controversy 
was tho outcome. Aqua viva and his party bad stood for a 
wider Rule of Studies" and a freer field of theological discus¬ 
sion than the Spaniab party wore willing to concede. Some 
critical comments by the Jesuit theologian Molina on the 
theology of St. Thomas Aquinae called forth the Dominican 
counterblast. As the theory of the sovereignty of tho people 
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had got tha JoeuitB into trouble m France, so their liberal 
theology brought them oppoaition in Spain. It waa a curious 
and eigaificant phase in Jesuit hi story that, while they were 
being driven out of France for their Spanish Bympathlea, they 
were being attacked by the monarchical party in Spain, The 
erplauation lies in the fact that they were better ChiirchmeQ 
than politiciana, or, ns Macaulay puts it, '* Infleiihle in nothing 
but in their fidelity to the Church, they were equally ready to 
appeal in her cause to the spirit of loyalty and to the spirit of 
freedom"* Clement, who had listened to the opposition m 
SpBiu, supported the Jesuits in France. Henry IV. made bis 
peace with them, rocallad them in IflOO, and took the Jesuit 
Cotton for bis confessor. The influence of Clement was just 
then at its height. In 1533 he had healed the breach between 
France and Spain by arranging the peace of Vervinu. The 
balance was now so true that there was no need to rock the 


The last phase of Clement’s policy wae marked by the rivalry 
between Cardinal Fameae, who was leader of the opposition m 
the Spanish intereat. and Cardinal yVldobrandini, Clement s tab 
eoted aephow, who waa the guardian of the French alliance. 
Clement had not carriod on the *' constitutional" goveninient of 
Sixtus by mcane of the Congregations. Ha preferred a more 
autocratic method, and as long as he ruled in per^n all went 
well* But the growing iufluence of the Cardinal-nephew brought 
a revival of French intervention in Italian affairs ^d toe <mn- 
gequent boetility of the Spanish circle. The adminia^B^e 
aspect of Clement’s pontificate has been made uotonous by two 
of the world's carnet cilibret—thu execution of Beatrice Coum 
and the humiag of the scientist BrunOv The cause of Beatrice, 
fls Shelley pleads it, rests on the provocation for her criros, 
which seems to have bean beyond disput^ The case against 
the Papacy is the alleged profit which it derived from her 
father’a evil deeds. It is to ba feared that mtscamages of moral 
jQBtica stain the records of papal history no less toan thoa« of 
contemporary England or France. The victims, of whom Beatoce 
and Pompilla are the poetic types, paid the price of the crude 
judicial tLorv which held it to be more 
ivil than to do justice to the evildoer. The death of 
belongs to another ethical category. It is true that he dmd as 
imar^r to sclentifio truth, but he had 

worthy of his mi-sBiou, and there was some justification for his 
eon damnation by tha Inquisition as an example of the evil 
moral effects of '■ heresy”. 
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By tbs death of Clement VUI. the triumph of the Counter- 
Reformation was eatabliahed. W'hen hietoriana have set forth 
the cauBee of the victoiy and traced the atepa by which it was 
achieved, the recovering power of Catholiciam remains to 
astoniah the world. It ia true that the Froteetant ptincea were 
often degenerate, like Henry IV., or half-hearted, like Elizabeth. 
It ia also true that the “ local militia " of Proteatantiam waa no 
match for the trained “foreign aervice army" of the JeauiU. 
But Catholiciam had at least aa great an advantage in the 
personal character of the Counter-Reformation Popes. Politics 
more often redact the worst than the beat of the men who make 
them, and it ia not easy to give personal holiness its due on the 
crowded historical canvas of the aixteenth century Papacy. 
But the cloaer we look into the lives of the meu who led the 
Catholic faith to victory, the more profoundly we give them 
our homage. History cannot Unger in the by ways of biography, 
but the story of the great recovery of Catholicism is written 
more clearly than elsewhere in the zeal of Paul IV., tlie good 
deeds of Pius V. and Clement VIII,, and the moral energy of 
Sixtus V. 


CHAFFEK X2VIII 
the seventeenth centuby 

M acaulay ascnbea the mccLHia of the Catholics chiefly 
to the faculty possessed by CstliaUcism of using and 
directing enthusmBoi. The supTeme instance of this 
is the work of the Jesuits in recloiming Uermany. They were 
led and supported by Catholic princes whom they had taught 
and filled with the divine fire. Since 158? Sigismund III. had 
restored Poland to CatboUdsm, armed with the weapon of royal 
patronage, and strengthened with papal subsidies. He might 
have been King of J&enmark if he had been n less uncora- 
promising Catholic, Meanwhile, the Jesuit colleges turned 
Poland into a nursery garden of the Catholic faith in which 
strong young plants were nurtured for the neighbouring German 
States. In Germany proper the ecclesiastical prince# led the 
way to restoration by banishing ths Protestants Crom ^ their 
territories, as they claimed to be allowed to do by the Religious 
Peace. In 1587 Ferdinand II. took a solemn oath before the 
siirine of I,OTetto to root out the Protestanta from hk duchies of 
Styria, Carintbia and Camiola, His cousin, the Emperor Rudolf 
It., followed his example in Austria and Bohemia. Maximilian 
of Bavaria, with the help of the great Jesuit Coilege at Ingolstadt, 
played tlm part of a fervent missionary wielding the powers of 
a prince ", "V'lth France in the strong hands of Henry I\'., whose 
religion was his policy, and Spain. Catholic as ever, under Philip 
HI., but liumbled a little by the triumph of the Jesuits, Paul %, 
(1805,1621) might be expected to pitch bis prerogatives high. 

Paul’s pretensions were inclined to exceed his gi^p, and a 
series of successful disputes at the beriming of hi# reign had not 
taught him to discard his nartow and pedantic autocracy.^ He 
had got tlie better of the Neapolitan government m a judicial 
dispute, of the Knights of Malta aud of Savoy in investiture 
Quarrels, and of Lucca and Genoa on questions of ecclesiaatical 
richts A struggle with Venice taught him to walk moro wanly. 
There was a strong party growing up in Venice—the widest and 
proudest of city Stotea—whicb,^dor the leadership of ftarpi. set 
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itself to oppose the new tfend of Catholic opinioB, and especially 
the revived power of the PopCt aa it was taught and enforced by 
the Jesuits, Venice had aevera] grievancee against tlie Papacy, 
and Paul's attempt to claim judicial rights over two priests war 
made a test case. In a rasli moment Paul excommunicated tlie 
Signoria, and threatened tlie city with the Interdict, Venice 
remained coolly indiiTerent, and retorted by expeUing the Jesuits. 
The Pope appealed to Spain, and Venice to France, and tlie affair 
ended in a compromise, which in relation to his claims amounted 
to a papal defeat. The priests were handed over to Paul, and 
Venice was absolved in secret, hut the city had safeguarded its 
pride throughout, and refused to receive back the Jesuits or to 
repeal the laws which had caused offence. The sting lay Lu the 
fact that Venice had successfully braved the Interdict, which was 
never again used, 

Europe was moving steadily on toivards the Thirty Yeats’ 
War, which was the last of the Crusades As far as the 
trouble was reli^ous, it turned on points wdiich were left over 
from the Religions Peace of 1555. The Protestants were obliged 
to make a stand against the aggressive policy of the Catholics, 
who interpreted all the disputed clauses of the Peace in their 
own favour. But the condition of Protestantism was very unlike 
that of the Catholic world, for while *‘the wJiole seal of the 
Catholics was directed against the Protestants, almost the whole 
real of the Protestants was directed against each other " (Mac¬ 
aulay), Lutheranism alone had any stotus in Germany, and no 
Imtherau had any desire to struggle for toleration for a Calvinist, 
The Protestant uiiton of 1808, which Christian of Anhalt organ¬ 
ised under the leadership of the Elector Frederick, was a con¬ 
federacy formed by the Calvinists in self-defence, and tlie 
Lutherau princes held aloof from it On the other band. 
Maximilian of Bavarm’s Catholic League of 1609 had behind it 
tlie full force of the Catholic reaction, Maximilian devoted to it 
his wonderful powers of leadcisbip and bis large resources ; he 
also gave it a brilliant Catholic general in the Belgian Tilly. Tbe 
Emperor and Ferdinand of Styria joined it, and Paul V. gave it 
his keenest support. Philip III, did it good eerviee by keeping 
James^I. of England out of the struggle as long as possiblo by 
the bait of the Spanisli match. Rudoirs troubles in Austria and 
Bohemia, and tlie revolt of Clares, gave the Protestants a good 
start, but when Ferdinand II. came into ids own in 1617 ns ruler 
of nil tbe Hapsburg territories and Emperor-elect, tbe Catholic 
cause was certain to go forward. The revolt of Bohemia was the 
outcome of bis militant Catholicism; it formed the prelude of 
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"the rooat deaolsting of modem wars” (l6l8-lS4S]i. Paul V. 
did hia best to follow the gleam of religion among the etorm- 
douda of conflicting policiea* Tlie battle of the White Mountain, 
which gave Bohemia to Catholicism and to Ferdinand, was a 
Cafliolic even more than a Hapaburg victory, after which the 
<• Winter King” Frederick ineUod away aa the Jesuits hnd fore¬ 
told. Paul was fortunate enough to die at the full tide of Catho< 
lie aucceas. BUrtounded in Rome by the atreeta and iquares and 
gardens whicli he had planned on the massive and grandiose 
scale which was tlie mirror of liU mind. Hie greatest pride ww 
the pretentiems but effective facade of St. Peter's which filled hi a 
contemporaricB with joy, and seemed to die seventeenth century 
® 9 thetes an improvement on the deeigtiB of Bramaiite and 

Michelangelo. , , .. 

Paul’s succesBOT was Gregory XV,—an old and delicate man, 
who left the government chiefly in the bauds of his enorgotic young 
nephew, tudovioo Ludovisio. His pontificate eaw the continued 
luccess of the Catholic League in Austria and the Empire, and 
the energetic reclnmatioo of Bohemia hy the Jesuits un er 
Carlo Caraffa. In 1023 tho Palatine eloctomte was ^veu to 
Maximilian of Bavaria, whose arras ht^ 

Frederick. This gave tho CnthoUca a majority of five to two 
among the electors, which was a sign of tho times. In «<mco 
a steady declino of ProteetantisiD had set in, as a rcBult of 
internal disseuaiom co-operating with the vi^r^ 

Richelieu which was heginning to make itself folL O" the 
whole the person who had least cause to rejoice m the Catholic 
successes was the man who bad sacrificed most ^ 

about "Ferdinand fL’s allies served lum so well that they 
threw him into the shade" {Acton}. Tilly's successes were the 
Buccesaes of Bavaria, and Jfaximilian was becoming a dangerous 
friend. So Ferdinand hired a general of his own, and commia- 
sioiied Wallenstein to make the Austrian amy. 

Meanwhile the Hupshuig fortunes lu Italy had brought them 
up against their Bourbon rivals, in order to establish commum- 
citions between Spaniah Milan and Austrian 
fnnk nossession of the Alpine passes in the %a|telhno. law 
was regarded as an act of aggression by ^ 

nppeakd to their natural protector. Franco. Both 
thrmatter to the Pope, and asked him to gamson the .A^me 
fXXes with his Jwn troops while the question was ^ug 
decided. After some hesitation, Gregory accepted the 
compliment, and the indapeadence of \altolline was 
by every one. At that point Gregorj' died. Uis successor, Urban 
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VTIT,,. waa not trufted as his predi^es&or had been. The papal 
gamBOb gradtially became Spanish ■ it wag fed hrom Milan and 
paid by Spain, In 1624, Fnince and Venice drove it nut of the 
fortfessea^ and restored tbobi to the Gtieons peasants of the 
valleya below. Urban shnuik baclc into iieu|.ratity^ and m 
1620 arranged the peace of Mon^onT which gave the ValtelUno 
nominally to the Grisone and virtually to Spain. FrancOi who had 
her own ends to aervey was prevailed upon by Urban to begin 
her career of selfiahnesd by the sacrihce of the small allfea who 
bad trusted her. Urban played into the hands of KicbelicUf 
who wanted peace with Bpain in order to deal with th© Ifuguenots^ 
and BO aacrIGced Italy to the ambition of Franou 

Urban VIII, (1623^1^4) had risen by his wits as Matteo 
Barberini, and made his name on a succeesful embassy to 
BYance- IIo was elected by French inllucncc, and be never 
forgot that he was Pope in the intereBts of France, Nor did he 
allow France to forget It, as the adaiis of Mantua were soon to 
show. The heir of -^lantua ivas a Frencbman, Charles, Ehic de 
Nfivers-Rethol, but he had a possible rival in a German girl 
who belonged to the house of Flapshurg. Urba.a» who woe 
radically antUHapeburg, connived at a secret: marriage between 
the rivals, gave Charles a dispensation in order to make it legolj 
and appealed to France to support his action against tlio incrit' 
able oppoeitlou of Spain and Austria. Richelieu was preoccupied 
at that mcmeut against the Koguenots, but after the aioge of 
Kochelle^ Louis XIII^ cam© readily enough into the fray. The 
humiliation of Ferdinand IL was the next move in Iticbdieu^s 
game For the aggrandisement of France. But tlie affair of 
Mantua only showed how strong Ferdinand had grown since the 
W'hiteMountain. A French succeeu against the Spanisli fercce 
besieging Casale was more than redeemed by Wallcnfitein^s 
victory against Mantua itself, Ferdinand had declared that he 
meant *^to show the Italians that there is still an Emperoxi and 
that he will call them to account*"* By Wallonstcin 
master of Mantua, Venice woa trembling at hie approach p 
and Borne anticipated anotlier sack, Ferdinand wonted to be 
crowned at Bologna, but Urban made oxenses and looked 
confidently to the designs of Richelieu to deliver him. 

In 1029^ a split in the Catholic camp made it iios^ible for 
Richeheti to weave the web round Ferdinand which was to be 
hiB rtun. Maximilian of Bavaria placed himself at the head of 
a party ui opposition to the so-calJed military tyranny of Wallen^ 
atem. The action of the Jesuits in taking over the monastic 
property wLicb was recovered from Ujc I'rotfcalimts aggravated 
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the antagonism, and at the Diet of RatislMin in 1630 it 
expressed in tlie rehisal of the Catholic princes to eanction the 
election of Ferdinand’s son aa King of the Romans. Feniinand 
fell into the trap. He sacrificed Wallenstein, and with Wallen¬ 
stein all tliat be had gained in Italy. At that moment a new 
and more formidable champion of Protcetantisni came victorious 
into Germany. The successes of Guatavus Adolplms of Sweden 
brought tiim at last to tlie Italian border, and liis death in 
saved Urban from the worst dilemma of his life. Behind 
Gustavus Adolphus were the schemes of Hiehelien, who— 
Catholic and Cardinal as be was—did not scruple to enlist 
Protestantism in the cause of France. Behind Richebeu, 
screened by false goodwiU to Ferdinand and inflmtMimal 
subsidiee to the Catliolic amis, Urban VIIt. concealed hia an¬ 
tipathy to the most diligent of Catholics, and pulled the wires 
which were working the dow'nfall of the Papacy. 

After tlie death of Gustavus Adolphus, the lost pli^ ot the 
Thirty Yeara' War, and the definite intervention of franco, 
abstracted the religious element out of the struggle, and gave 
Urban n plaueihl© pretext for neutrality. In the nuarrela ^ one 
Catliolic power against ajnother—the dynastic rivalries of Haps- 
buTK against Bourbon—the Pope could claim that bo had no 
concern. As long aa Ferdinand was facing the coMcquencea of 
the Edict of Restituttou, which hie Catholic real h^ dictated, 
and os long as tlm opposition wna headod by the chief of heretic, 
it was necessary for Urban to act the part of head of Catholicism 
After his sorrowfiU “Te Deum” for the Imperi^ 

NBrdliugon in 1634, ho gave up tlie preten™, and ™ 
bittemia the Catholic soul of Perdinand. The price adiich the 
Pppacy paid for the neutrality of Urban ^mc to ‘J" 

Peace of Westphalia. The Catholic Msemhly at Miini^t, which 
discussed the preliminaries of peace, paid no attention to the 
demands of the Pope, and the legate, Chigi, 

only influence it by obstruction. The real maker of t^ peaM 
wJ Christina of Sweden-at that time tlie most modern of 
Protestant (jueens. and later tlie most broad mmded of 
Catholic converts, She presided over 

which fromod the peace almost ae it was adopted by both sides 
at Westphalia in 1643. Jn poUtica, the peace roughly defiimd 
tie m^em i^P of Europe; m religion, it wisely ‘ 

where it was already traced. The greatest loser was 
not only through the many articlas wliicb were nnfsvmimble to 
the rights of the Papacy, but atiU more through the loss of re- 
duence which was never regained. 
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And yet, Urban^ ivho h^d lost ao much, claimed to be a 
Hildebrand^ w^ed the moat estravagant about his 

prerogative#, Hb diBaetmue enterprise againet Parma wjis 
really a war of etiquette. Odoardo Famese, Duke of Parma, 
claimed to be the head of the Italian nobility * and aupportod liis 
claim with an ostentatious arrogance which offended Orban^s 
relations^ and provoked the anger of Urban Uiniaelf. The Pops 
and tlie Barberini opened a -*money market war" on the Farnesi 
by buying up the Monti"" of Parma, which they bad pravioualy 
cheapened by a papal warrant forbidding the export of grain 
from Parmeeo CastrOr Thia gave an economic pretext for the 
seizure ofCnatro by papal arms, and the eaECommonication of 
OdoarJo, The three neighbour states of MiddJe Italy took up 
the cause of Parma, and the "Four Diikos^"—Paruia, Tuscany, 
Modena, and Venice—'made an entirely eudcesaful war on tlie 
Barberini. By negotiating at the wrong moment the tViieei 
lost a chance of erushing the Pope, and the peace of Venice left 
things as they were before the war. But the immenHe expense 
of the campaign crippled the papal States for years to come- 
Nor was the war of the Barboiinij os it was callcdt the only 
cause of economic trouble. Urban was the most extravagant 
of Popefl, He bad a passion for building expensive and uDnecea- 
sary fortidcations, some of which, like the ^logna Fort Urbano, 
were intended ratlicr to impress the countryside than to defend 
it The escheat of Urbino, on the death of the last of the Delb 
Rovere, w'aa a new source of revenue* but it was swaUowad up in 
the ocean of debt which accumulated from the Monti. Added 
to this* the new nepotism was as large a dnonciaJ drain as the 
old. Since Bulb now prevented the alienutjou of Church lands, 
the relations of the Popes were compensated for the dignities 
which might once have been theirs by a convention which 
uUotted to them tlie sums annually left over from the papal 
rsvsnuo^ In this way the new families who ruled Borne rose to 
power through money. Tike Peretti, the AldobrandinJ, and the 
Borghesi wero all parvenus of the early seventeenth century* And 
now the Barberini joined the throngp richest und moet influential 
of alb Urban himself was shocked when he discovered how 
much bifl relations cost him, and in 1640 a flnancial inquiry re¬ 
vealed the extent of the evil. Before he diedp in 1644* the 
haustion of his credit led him to make the inglorious peace 
which ended tlie disastrous Castro war. 

The ideal of Urban was to rule as a lemporal prince in the 
interests of Franoen It was not the ideal of the Catholic revival* 
with which he had little in common, and in breaking away froiu 
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it he brought the Papacy to an end as a European power. An 
amatenr Koldier and a minor poet, of boundJeas coneoit and oon- 
tnidictory habit of mind, Urban gives the impreseion of a second- 
rate personality dealing with great forces which be can neither 
appreciate nor control. He posed literally as a man of iron: he 
wislied to have a statue forged In iion ; he made an armoury at 
Tivoli and an arsenal in the Vatican vaults. He covered St. 
Angelo with an iron breastwork. Hia table was strewn with 
military plans intersperfifid with books of modern poetry. In 
reality he was a sliadow mtui, playing witli dm toys of power. 
The protest of Ms successoT against tlio formal publication of 
the Peace of Westphalia announced to the world his failure. 
For tho Peace put the clock back to taking the first year of 
Urban’s pontificate as the standard measure by whicli dm tern- 
tory of Europe was apportioned to die two reUgions. It is true 
that the Peace of Westphalia marked die triumph of Catholicism 
over Protestantism, and that it left the Church of Borne ■■ victon- 
ou= and dominant in Prance, Belgium, Bavana, Bohemia, Austria, 
Poland, and Hungary But the victory had been won m the 
fifty years before Urban VTII. began to reign, and the Mat twenty 
years had been years of stagnation implying declme. 

Tlie eruat whi^^b ends the Wars of Religion, hnngs ii* 

to a new phase in the hielory of the Papacy M which the Popes 
are at war with movements witliin the Catholic borders. The 
rise of the Jansenists, the first of thesb^ «« a legacy froiu ihc 
theological disputes of the Council of Trent, Jo^eii and his 
friend, Du Verger, two students of Louvain, adopted tBe staot 
Augustinian view of the doctrine of Grace, as opposed to the 
wide Jesuit theory wMcli Eellarmine had formulated, and the 
CouncB adopted. Jansen, as Bishop of Ypres. and Ihi Vjg™, as 
Abbot of St. Cyran, gathered round them a poup of disciple, 
among whom the leaders were the influential Axoauld 
The holiuoss of Si. Cyran made him a power P^is. and the 
social circle of tho Amaulds widened into a school of thought 
which had its centre at Port Royal. Jansens book, * Angus- 
Ss- gave It a formulated creed, and SL Cj^ran’s inBuenc^ 
Ihich hla imprisonment by Richelieu and his death “ 
in no way Iceaened, created a spiritual fo™- They 
the inner rogenemtiou of CathoUcism, and 

phasis wMch the Jesuits laid on outward ^toration. Op¬ 

ening of pereomd religion, the freedom of the ^ 

Bcioiness of the love of God. were tha sources from which they 
drew ’‘S-humilier, soufirir. et depaudre de Dieu ost toute la 
vie chrdtiBune” Lo Slaitre. the first orator of the Parlement, 
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Amauld d'Andillyt th& mtlmate friend of KLchelS^i^ and other 
men of indueuce^ jomed theunixiooastio community of Port Eoyal 
—boll-Uitararyr and wholly devout—where Racine 
developed hi& elaeaic4i] porfectiDn, and PnseaJ unfolded hie goniue, 
in the atmosphere of mystical Quiet, whioli aftorwards pave them 
a The powers of Angdlique Amauld enlleted the influence 

of womeop and her brilliant leodenhip of the nuns of Port Royal 
h one of the glories of Jauseniam and of PVanca 

There was nothitig Protestimt about Jangenism, racept what 
its purity and zeal had in common with the eiirliest leaders of 
Protestantism and every sincere religioua movement. Jansen 
proteBted against Eichelieu^e Protestant alliances, and the mind 
of Port Royal, as it is expressed in ite publications, is utterly 
Catiiohc and loyal to tradition, ft was indeed an impulse of 
loyalty which led Port Royal to refer certain doctrines, held by 
ianecu m spite of papal condemnation, to Innocent X. Innocent 
was not a theologian, and he tried to avoid dealing with an 
coDgenial problem ^ But in 16^ be was peraiiaded to plunge 
in, and the result was his condemnation of the Five Proposition6 
in which the Jansenigt doctrines were eutnmed up. The Hian 
who had persuaded him to do it became Pope himself two years 
latetp and so was unfortunately pledged against die Jansenists, 
who now denied tliat the Five Propoeitiou^ were Janaeniat at all 
^Mion Alexander VIL upheld them as being contained in Jan¬ 
sen's book, the Jansenists retaliated by denying hie right to say 
K>. In other wordot they dented the Popo's authority rs coM/- 
dva to determine questions of fact Alexander condemned them 
again, and Louia tried to enforce their submission by requiring 
them to sign formularies draw^n up on the model of the BulU. 
But the JaaBeoleta had become a party, with the strength and 
the faults of a political organisatiou. They had also, against 
their natural mclinationi become heretics, witli the courage, the 
pertinacity, and something of the self-righteousness of heresy in 
their attitude to their opponents. PascaVs Proiidncial Letterfi''’ 
gained for Jansenism a sweeping victory of htiniun wit^* against ^ 
the Jesuits. The system of casuistry was never more unfairly 
represented, and no Jesuit ever comhinod craft and stupidity as 
ludJcmufily as PascoI^s imaginary opponent, but the “ Provincial 
Letters^' did their work with a deadly effectiveness. By the 
time that outward peace wa^ patched up by Clement JX. in UBS, 
a large section of the Catholic world was laughing with Pascai 
against the ill-formulated Jesuit theories which he bo mercilessly 
ridiculed. 

Irony tells in proportion to its truth, and Pascal“-partiean 
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and puritan he was—knew that he was not fighting in the air 
TU& Jesuita were net the aplendld army which they had btieiti, 
and their sway waa not iindiflpated* AcjuaviFa'a aucces^soTB had 
relaxed the discipline which held them togetheri and, in 1661^ 
the Superiors of the Order managed to change tlie eonEjtitution 
by associating a Vicar with the General, who limited hw power 
and brought in an clement of oligarchy. The blow was directed 
against Goswin Nickeip an unpopular General, who had combined 
misgovemnient with discourtesy, but the change reacted upoa 
the Order by its tendency to check refonn. There were two chief 
ways in which tlic JesuitB began to forfeit their empire in the 
seventeenth century. The first of these waa their suhmisaion to 
the mercantile spirit, and the second k their misuse of the most 
delicate of aU prerogativee, the direction of consoience. Their 
shortoornings m both diieotioas have been exaggerated^ and 
much has been laid to their charge for which they were not ex- 
clnsivoly to blame. But even if their alma have been miaiuider-.' 
stood and their faQlngs unfairly caricatured, the Jeanita must be 
judged by their own high standards, and by these they cannot bo 
acquittecL They took to merchandise at drat as earlier Orders 
had taken to agriculture. But the first abuaea come in when 
they began to do busmens for their relations as unpaid solicitors. 
At the tame time they began to bring their possessions into their 
Colleges with them, and to accept presents from rich pupils. 
They held fairs and money-exchanges, and they maintained a 
cloth-market at Macerata and a wine trade in Portugal 

Side by side with their growing commerdaUsm, their spiritual 
adminiatration deterioTatedn Their opponents accused them of 
making the way of tranegreesoTS easy, and the burden of sinnera 
light. They pointed out the convenient vagueness of the theory 
of Pnobabilismt and likened its upholders to doctors who put 
pillows under the shoulders of slnnere. Their defenders denied 
that the syetom of casuistry was Intended as a code; it woe 
merely an attempt to classify sms in a way which the Pope's 
penal powers made nectary. They point^ to the bold atti¬ 
tude of the Jesuits to the Grand Monarquo, whom they ‘^cha- 
grinait tous ke jours"—to the heroism which led them to 
martyrdom in China, and to death in plague-stricken Orleans. 
There la truth m both points of view. History shows that the 
Jesuits woTO for the most part moral and devoted in their lives ■ 
many of them were brave and a few heroic. Undoabtedly they 
were unfortunate in not having a Pascal in their ranks* they 
were carelefifi and unakllful in self-defence. But there are many 
instances of their “ tortuous aberrations of a eubtlety Bubvereive 
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of all morality " (Ranke), Tliey were not free from an “ oblipng 
and aecommodating'^ tendency to eattend their authority by 
softening the severity of evangelical Christianiity. Bosanetj a 
fairer judge than Pascal, called them in 1BB3 ^"dess esprits vaine- 
meot subtil , * , des aatres erranta ^ , « [quj) confondent le eiel 
et La terre and mMent J^s ns-Christ: avec 

The Etrength of JanEenism and the deterioration of Jesuitism 
—dangerous as both were to the Papacy—were less tnenacing 
than the third peril of the age which was personified in Louis 
XIV.p trial and terror of the Holy See,^* who tried to cover 
his jealousy of the Pope by hia zeal aa a persflcutorp Ever Bince 
Gerson and d'Ailly had struggled for the claims of nationality at 
tlie Council of Constance^ there had always been a ‘^Gahicau 
partywhich had coloured the Churdi in Francep FranciB L 
had nearly followed his rival Henr^'^ VI11. in his separation from 
Rome, for the Yaloia, like the TtidorSi reeogniBed the inherent 
antagonism between absolutism and Catholicism, which was the 
moral of the Middle Ages. The ValoiSj aa we have noticedT took 
DO interest in the Council of Trent, and the Tridentinc decrees 
were never confirmed in France. Under the BourbonSt the 
Gallicau tendency was stiU more strongly marked* Richelieu 
jLCid Mazarki frequently opposed papal policy, the Peece of West¬ 
phalia was arranged In spite of the Pope, and France bad more 
than once made and unmade the Popes of the seventeenth 
century. And yet the aeoendancy of France had its glories for 
Catholicism, The great Catholic heroes of the seveuteenth 
century are Frenchmen, and its saints are the somta of Fronce. 
Port Royal alone, out of favour no le&s with the Court than witli 
the Curia^ contributes its severe melancholy to the beauty of the 
picture. If it was true of the doctrines of Jansenism that "^cllcs 
y oient de la religion ce qui nous console; eUes y mettont la 
crainte la douleur^ la dtfsespoir^*—France gave back to Catholi¬ 
cism in Bt. FraDCJs de Sales the tenderness and warmth wliich 
Port Royal had taken away. ’VV'hile Bt. Francis taught men and 
women to '*pray by labours of love,*" St. Vincent de Paul, himself 
a peasant, becoiae the great mlsaionary of the common people 
The new Order of UrsuBne nuns took the yonug girls of France 
into its care, while Bt. Maur provided a Catholic education for 
the boys of the noblesse. 

Against this we have to set the picture of conventional 
reUgiem as it prevailed at the court of Louis XIV. A better wit 
than Louis made him say U^tat e'est mc\*' bnt if he had said 
itj he would certainly have Included religion within the scope of 
the epigram. What is more, the French clergy, with Bosanet at 
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their head, would have agreed with him. They coudrmned Port 
RoiraJ leea for its hereaiea than for its failuio to regard Louis as a 
second Pope. They supported Louie in his persecution of the 
Huguenota. which culminated in the Hsyocation of the PiJtct of 
Nantes in 16S6, because freedom of conscience, vs far us the 
Eyict admitted it, was incxjnsEstent with passive obedience to 
tho Crown. The influence of ?ifadame de Main tenon, before and 
after her luaTri^e with the King, and her obvious good saD.se 
and high principlo, established religion os a fashion at the 
inconsistent court of the Grand Monanjue. It was an easy IcJnd 
of religioa, with which the man of the world, with the help of 
the Jesiiita, could keep pace. The motto of it was, “11 faut 
e'acconimoder & I’hunianitd" fD'Aubigny), and its juatification is 
expressed by St, EhTamond—“ Ceux qui n’ont paa asaei do 
oonsid^mtion pour I’antre vie aont conduits ou saint par les 
dgaids et les devoirs de-celle-cl", The religion of tha Court of 
Yeraailles, supported by tho Jesuits, opposed by the Janseniste, 
and upheld hy tho national pride of the Gallican clergy, wae 
foredoomed to opposition from the religion of Rome. It le 
characteristic of the new era, which begins with the close of the 
Ware of Bellgion, that tho movement* in France are more 
important to tha Papacy than the policy of the Popes. Innocent 
X. (1644'1Q55) brought the court of Borne into disrepute by his 
domestic troubles, and the Guancial corruption which was the 
result of them. He was ruled entirely by Lis rich sister-in-law, 
Donna Olimpia Maidalchiuo, whose quarrels with her step¬ 
daughter and other rivals grew into Curia! faction-Sghts. Bum our, 
of course, alloted to Olimpia a more interesting and ecaudalous 
connection wntb the Pope than that of domestic tyrant But the 
truth seems to have been that she had financed him in his youth, 
as the rich woman of the family, and tlmt, finding him a successful 
investment, she meant to^share the profits. He was elected as 
n harmless nonentity, because il parlar pocoi, aimulare ossai, e 
non far nionto” (Venetian envoy). He had no nephews, but his 
government followed the caprices of Donna Olimpia, her rivals, 
and his own favourites. His policy, as far as he had one, was 
pro-SpanUh, and his attack on the Barberini In 1648 was against 
the wishes of Mauirin- Alexander \TL (1655-1687) proved to he 
another nonentity, though better things had been hoped of him. 
Ho did, however, reform the administration of the Curia by 
reviving and reorganiidng tha Congregations of CanUnals, which 
Sixtus V. had employed, and giving them real administrative 
powrer in tlieir different departiaente. 

Alexander had really meant to avoid nepotism, but the 
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corrupt mSueoccs which he found among lunoeeut'a comliei^ 
tempted him to break his resolution. He therefore Gent for 
Flavio Chigi, who became '^Cardinal PadTOne/' and took the 
imcoDgonial burden of government away from his uncle. The 
institution of the Congregation of Stated with the office of Secretary 
of State, had given Uto Papacy a Prime Minister, and with the 
growth of order and system in the adminiatrationr the govern- 
ment became less haphazard, lose. coemopoUtan, and more 
aristocratic. Officea were given to men of good family in 
accordance with Alexander's curjouB principle that oB kingfl 
prefeiretl noblemen to wait on them, eo a priesthood of gentlemen 
must bo “pleasing to God“. With the good officoB of Flavio 
Cldgi and the Soerotary of State to relieve him from ids duties^ 
Alexander sank into literary case and cultured leisure. Ho was 
very proud of the converflion to Catholicism of Christina of 
Sweden, whose master'nimd had capitulated to the logic of the 
Ho disapproved of her unladylike behaviour when^ after 
her abdication^ she travelled about Europo, rejoicing in her 
emancipation, and flaunting her eccentric temperamont before a 
half-admiring and half-scoiidaliaed Europe. But Alexander 
welcomed her warmly, and encouraged her to settle dowTi under 
his own eye. Since hie benevolence flattered her she complied 
with hie deeire, luid became the centre of a salon-academy, a 
patron of art on a grand ecale, and a secret service agent in the 
Catholic interest. 

Alexander ^vae succeeded, by bis Secretary of StatOp whOr 
Clement IX (Iflfl7*107O}t continued the negative tradition 
politics of his predeces^rs. He was a good, kindj and edifying 
person, w^hom hla contemporaries likened to a tree in full 
blossom which bore no fruit Hia pontificate ie chiefly mem¬ 
orable for the struggle between the Jesuits and the JanseniBiBi 
in which he exercised a moderating influence. He met the 
Janeeuists half-way by requiring only the niinimuin of refutation 
of the Five Propositions as a condition for their absolution. But 
Port Royal know tlmt the victory was theirs^ and history proved 
that a stronger force waa needed to suppr^s Jansenism than the 
waning power of the Papacy. For tho momentt however* the 
lansepiste were eclipsed by a struggle in which a* myatics they 
had no part. Tlio election of Clement X (1670-3076) was 
followed by the outbreak of troublca with Louie XIV. ClemeBt 
leaned towards Spain in his European policy, and Louis tborefore 
encroached on the rights of the Papacy in France. lu his 
attempt to extend tho rights of Regales beyond the temtoriea 
which belonged to the Crown he challenged Clement to a coptest 
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which bad long been immin<iint He followed tbi& up by further 
attacks ou monastic orders^ on olerica] Immuoitiee. and on 
donations to Rome^ Two Bishops with Janeoniet leanings, who 
were opposed to the Jesuit InHuenoc at cotiri, appealed to the 
Pope^ and in eo doing made the quarrel constitutlonah 

The accBaeion of lonoceiit XI. {1^7^-1689) wa$ unfortunate 
for Louis, for he now had to meet an opponent who wae too good 
for hmii Innocent foJJowed up Clomcnt^e ineOeotual protest with 
three strong admonitiona to Loma, which drew down on him the 
wrath of Fmneep and brought Louis to his cUmojc. In 18S2, he 
summoned the clergy to Bt GeroiauiT and after Jong diecussiottfl 
a declaration of Four ^Irticlei was drawn upp to which the 
assembly was required to HubBciibe. Tbo Four Articles were an 
epitome of GaihcaniBm. They affirm (1} tliat sovereigns are 
not subject to the Pope in temporal things; (3) that a General 
Council is superior to a Pope j (3) that the power of tho Fopo is 
subject to the reguiations of a Council, and that the Pope cannot 
decide anything contraiy to tho rules and constitutions of the 
GaUican Church; (4) that decisions of tbs Papacy are not 
lirevocab1e> 

No Pope Jw^ho was conecloue of his responsibilities towards 
Catholic unity could let such a declaratiDn stand. Innocent 
condemned it in a Bullp and refused to ratify tJie appointment of 
thirty Bishops who were responeiblo for framing it. The situation 
waa very like the troubles with England tinder Homy VIU., 
eitcept that Louis wanted nothitig from the Pope and so could 
afford to wait, whereas Henry in hie urgency to obtain the 
divorce was,obliged to pusJi on to extremes. Louis was careful 
to tomporiflo and keep on the right side of Lhelawjand thirty 
French Sees remained unshepherdsd. This was the moment 
which he eboee for his persecutions of the Huguonots, which were 
intended to prove his orthodoxy to Frencli CathoUee who might 
have qualms about it. Tlie eloquence of Bossuet, tUo winning 
powere of tho Jesuits, tho loneliness of emigration, and the 
cnielty of the "Dragonades ” were tho wcapous by which Louis 
tried, and tried in vain, to etsmp out the harmless Huguenota 
whose industrious existence was an offence to his reUgious and 
to his monarchical pride. InnocenFe magnideent protest against 
tho un-Cimstlike ^'conversion by armed apoatlea is the glory of 
the Papacy. 

Fresh bittemeea was added to the quarrel by the overbearing 
behaviour of the Frencli Ambassador, who appeared in Rome in 
1687 with an armed retinue, and offended the papal court by his 
arrogant hostility. innocenFs feadesa and culm determination 
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to ^*walk in the name of the Lord irritated Louib into further 
aggression. He appealed to a General Council, attaeked Avignon^ 
whieli was etiJl papal property —ini prisoned a nunciOi and 
tbreatened to create a patriarchate of France. Innocent re¬ 
mained imniovedt for he knew tliat the day of reckoning was 
at hand. Louie had aronfied the antagonism of Europe, audio 
1687 he was threatened by a combination of his eneJiiies in the 
League of Augsburg, The Papacy gave its secret support to 
the League^ and fmind itself once more in alliance with Pro- 
teetantism against a Catholic power. It was not without Bome 
justification that the Gallican party called Innocent the Protest- 
ant Pope. It was reserved for another Innocont, of a more 
accommodating dispositioni to receive the submission of France. 
The war with the League of Augsburg and the influence of 
Madame do Maintenon combined to bring Louis to his senses: he 
bad learnt the impolicy of fdienaiing two large sections of bi^ Eub- 
jects at once—the Proteatants and the Janeenists—by his criieUy 
and Bflverity; the Catholics by his insults to the Papacy; and 
both $ldes by hie oiliance with the Turks. In 1 807 Innocent XJL 
satisfied himself by an apology in w^hich the Galilean Elshops 
assured him of their ineiprcesible grief’' at the Dedaration of 
1802. Louis privately withdrew the four resolutions, which had 
become the law of the land, but ho afterwards swore to their 
validity in a Less chastened moment. He was worsted, but not 
humbled. 

Innocent XL was a man of whom even his enemies found it 
hard to speak evil. He was strong enough to make many 
enemieSp and honourable enough to gUence them. His reformis 
w^era far-reaching and determined, especially in respect to finance 
and nepotism. At the beginning of his [lontificate the Papacy 
was threatened with bankruptcy, for corruption and impolicy had 
combined to raise the esependitwre above the revenue. By a 
careful refortn of the whole financial system he managed to re¬ 
store the revonna, and by reducing the interest on the Monti, in 
spite of protests, he gave it a sound economic basis. But be 
realtsod that he must go deeper still for a radical cure. He 
entirely gave up nepotism, and kept tlm nephew whom he loved 
at a distance from Rome. In apito of his financial difficulties. 
Innocent gave l arge suras to Auiitria for I he ’Wam against the 
Turks^ wiio had once more pressed forward and laid siege to 
tleiina. A man like Innocent was bound to f >0 misunderstood 
by his contemporaries, and it is extraordinary that he waa not 
worse calumniated. As it wae^ his financial reforms w'ere regarded 
aa parsimony, tdfi austerity as inliumanity, and his gentleness 
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towards heretics as the taint of heresy. His broad and states' 
man-like views condemned alike the arrogance of Louis XIV. 
and tlie bigotry of Jamea II. of England. He hated with im¬ 
partial intensity the futile persecutions of the court of Versaillea 
and the impolitic conceBaioas to Catholidfim which broiight 
James IL to his ruin. His reward was tliat CatlipUca of both 
courts called hini a heretic, while William HI, claimed him ns 
an ally. 

The short pontificate of Alexander (lfl0&-lO91) was im¬ 
portant only for the formal close of tho quarrel with Prance by a 
papal manifesto of declaring the Articles of 168a to be in¬ 
valid, of no effect, and not binding even on those who had sworn 
to observe them. He roBtored nepotism in spite of the good 
example of hia predecessor, but—fortunately perhaps—he died 
before much harm was done, 

Innoceut XII. (1591-1700) brings the Boventeenih century to 
an honourable end. His high ideal, bis blameless character, and 
his love of justioa are described by Browning in “The King and 
the Book". Browning’s beautiful portrait of Innocont i* liistory 
expressed in terms of artt it fills in the historical outline without 
violating the tracery of truth. His election was the work of the 
French party, who wanted a peaceable man. and found one. He 
put an end to nepotism for over by fixing a financial limit to the 
offices wliich might be held by tho relations of a Pope, and he 
reduced the power of money " by forbidding the sales of certain 
lucrative offices. Perhaps be was sometimes made a tool of, and 
perhaps bis goodness of heart was imposed upon by bis courtiers. 
The public audiences which he gave to the poor seem to have 
given more consolation thou redress, and It was said tliat his 
ministers played on hifl charity to distract him from furtlier 
projecta of reform. "If ho could always act for himself/’ says 
Contarini, “ ho would be one of the greatest Popes," 

Tlie seventeenth century, with all its great upheavals, its 
political experiments, and its religious changes, was rich m sue 
men. In tho modern state system there was no mom for the 
Papacy, but the gradual withdrawal of the Popes from Burkean 
politics was the emancipation of the Catholic character. Great 
churchmen were stiU groat politicians, and sometimes 
ones, but, on the whole, the type of Bossuot and Fdndlon teud^ 
to auporaedo the type of Richelieu, and the last two 
created a tradition which effaced the moral rdapse of Urban 
VlII, and Innocent X. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE OENTUEY OF THE EIffIJGHTBNMt.j:T, 
X.E. 1700-IM9 


I N the eighteenth century e eucce&sion of innocent Popea 
sufTered hnmiliatlon at the hands of a world of B inn efTB, 
the Papacy had to faca the conaequences of ail the 
moral Bhortcominga of its history. All the cuirente of hostile 
opinion which had bean gaining force in the sevcatoenth century 
beat against the Rock of St, Peter hi the eighteenth. In the end 
they broke themflelvea upon it^ but meanwhile it offered an 
rmreomting front to the attacks of wave upon wave of the great 
tide of the ^‘Enligbtenmeat ”. 

The moral of the wars of the Spanteh SuccessioUf with which 
the century opena, was the same as the moral of the Thirty 
YeatB War^ It showed that the Popes rnuat pay as dearly for 
not taking a side as the Popes of earlier days had paid for doing 
an Clement XL {1700-1721) was a good and upright man who 
tried, from the best of motives, to be neutral in the groat strugglpj 
and drew down on hmiself in oonsequence the hostility of both 
Hides. He was naturally inclined to take the side of Louii XIV. 

^now a cluLstened Catholic—who wanted to ^ve Spain to his 
second eon, the adopted heir of the last Hapebui^, There was 
mo^^ than one reason why the Popes should favour thia Bourbon 
candidate. It was etill a putt of their policy to prefer French to 
SpaniBh power in Kaplea, so os to avoid the uncomfortable 
jwaition of being between the two fires fed with the same Spanish 
VTi Naplce* TIuh consideration had led Innocent 

All. to appmvo and perhaps to suggest the adoption of Philip of 
France by Charles IL in hia wtlL I^aetly, the Peace of 
phaJia hnd tom the Empire and the Papacy aaiinder, and Uie 
alliance of Austna with the leading Protestant in Europe, William 
IlL, widened the hreaelu 


In spite of all this, Clement would not commit himself to the 

TT ^ army 

[SrP.r“*f m Archduke ClmrlM. At 

in *i,*^**i> * ^^^1 *i®ither aide had any special interest 

m giaufyuig the Pope, and the result was that iT rights were 
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in Naploti In Skily^ in Parma and Piaocnia; tha new 
kingdapa of Sardinia was given to Savoy without any referenco to 
the Pope. Spain^a endden occupation of iMii ialand defeated 
Clement’^ echeme for a Cnisado, by which he had hoped to 
reatore his prestige. The ^oet which ho had persuaded Spain to 
contribute was used by Alberorti, the Spanish ministerp for 
Sardinia, and the oyee of Au^ria were tumed by it from the 
East 

Tba new ICing of Sardinia said of Clement that -^he would 
always have been esteemed worthy of the Papacy if he had 
never attained it^\ His pooUdeate occurred at one of those 
dangerous moments in history when an age which has worn 
itself out is passing away+ The last phase of the Grand Monaitiiie 
in France wae a time of surging iateUeotual movement, held 
under by the militant orthodoity of the old King. The cruehiog 
and unfortunate BtiU “Unigenitns^ was issued by Clement 
agaiuiit the Jan^mstBiJi 1713^ "pour faire plabir au rol’^ The 
progress of Jansenism in the years up to “ Unigenitus" 

wa& due to the opposition which it had meL Lonis^s bout of 
orthodoxy found ao outlet in the destruction of the Port Royal 
Convent in 1709. Before that he had extorted a milder form of 
the “Gmgeuitufl” Bull from Clement which gave him power to 
proceed against the nuns. Even F^ndlon had approved of this 
earlier Bull, for the Jansoniets were now ubiquitous and defiant. 
But persecution had the usual effect, and in 1710 Fj^ndlon had 
to own that the Jansenista were everywhere—in society, at the 
Borbonne, and fuuong the Clergy and the relipous orders^ ^ At 
the time of the death of Louis in 171S, France w^as divided into 
two cramps; the Jansenisis had the majority, but the Jesuit—or 
n Tliaigenitua "“-party dominated tbe ooUfL The question at 
issue turned on the Infalhbility" of the papal Bull, which the 
Janseniiits disputed and the Jesuits affirmed Under the Regency, 
the Jimsonista wore at first tolerated, owing to their strength, and 
the general rela^rntion of the govemiuont But the peace with 
Spain produced a revival of the Jesuit infiuence, and in 17^ a 
Jansonist says thatRome rules over ue more than ever it did” 
The young Kin^s confessor was a Jesuit, and the ‘^Cbamforo du 
Pape" exercised a censorship over Janseiiist literature. The im¬ 
moral but not aJtcjgotlior incapable Ihiboifi bought hi$ way to 
the Cardinal ate by his xeal against the Jansenists m Pmtsident 
of the Clerical Assombly. Finally, in 1725. Louis XV. was 
married to a Polish princess who bore the riguificant uicknanis 
of "^Umgenita'". 

But the opposition was no longer confined to a group of unruly 
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and unorthodo:^ mystice. In 1721, Montesqdffu publiBhed bis 
“Lettrefl Pereanea^'—a cold-b!cK3d6d and Dbacen6 piece of litera¬ 
ture with which the age of reason opened he direct attack on the 
Papacy. The Pope» according to Montesquieu, was an old idol 
worabipfwd from habit, and only worth attacking becauie of 
his magician'e power of making people believe absurdities. 
Montesquieu was not the flnet to tlirow the stone, but be was the 
moat ekilled in hitting the mark. Like hia contemporariesi he 
boiTowed hta negations from Montaigne, his ethics from the 
'^Libertinofl^ of the seventflcnth century, and his irony from 
(lfl4fi'170fl)p These thingB were w4iat is called in the 
air^ which means that they were latent in the iiuconecious life 
of the early eighteenth century. The thin veil of religioa umler 
Uie Maintenon r^me barely hid the atheism which was the 
intellectual fashion. In tlie same way the propriety on the 
Btitface of Lome's court life half-revealed the ** moral chaos 
which broke through under tho Regency. In political philoftopiiy, 
tro, the defendena of abBolutiem, like Hobbes^ passed the uiost 
vital part of their theory to the upholders of constitutional 
government, who found a leader in Locke. It is possible to 
regard ^ the eighteenth century as the age which unmasked 
hypocrisy : at any rate it must be exonerated from the chargs 
of pretending to be other than it was—irreligiouei defiant, and 
UcentiouB^ 

Clement XI. was followed by three aucceesively inconspicuous 
Popes, under whom the alliance between the eighteenth-century 
philofiophora and the Jansenista gained ground unchecked Inno¬ 
cent ^HL (1721-1724) was kind-hearted and feeble; Benedict 
XflL (1724-1730), a '^bonhomme fort pieui, fort faible, et fort 
sot, * gave the forces of unbelief fresh grounds for blasphemy by tho 
favour which he showed to the scandalous Cardinal Coscia, who 
revived the practices of unregenerate days by trafh eking in spirit+ 
ual privileges; Clement XII. {1730-1740) was dominated by his 
n^hewB and by Cardinal Alberoni, the leader of the so-called 

e anti party, which had elected him. A fierco and intricate 
Htruggle ^ over the antiquated investiture question absorbed 

outcome of which was the election iu 
1743 of Lambertini, a man of corapremiBe, whose tempcramciit 
WM a surety for peace, as Benedict XIV. (1740-1758). Walpolo 
said of him that he was «loved by Papists, esteemed by ?to- 
tesUinte, a pTmst without insolence or mtereatr a prince without 
favountes, a Pope without nephews The picture is a negative 
one and maemuch as it is true it condemns the aubjeet. For 
the Umes demanded other qualities in a Pope than tho6e which 
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the merry witty bad ta offer. His polity in Italy 

and in Spain was based on compromiae and concession, and it 
migiit be claimed that his lack of interest in temporal politics 
was nt least as much a virtue as a fault. But the mind of 
Europe was now centred in Francei and a poUey of drift anionic 
the contticting emrente there was disaetrous fox St. Petei^s ship, 
TJie Pope w'as fatally addicted to literaturOj and as the peti^onal 
friend of Voltaire and patron of Montesquieu it was hard for him 
to stand aloof from the "Esprit philoeophic]Ue ” w'hieb waa so 
closely allied to tho twin moostere of atheism and Jansenism. 
The Jesuit spirit, on the other hand^ wae nneongenia) to liinij 
although bo was tlio pot«onal friend of the General of the Order. 
In 1742 Voltaire dedicated his drama ** MaboniGt"" to Benedict 
XIW, and the Pope thanked him for the compliment, in spite of 
tlie fact that its publication was forbidden in Paris. In 1748 he 
gave the author of the " Baprit den Loisa dispensation from 
fasting, hut the Jeenits and Janseniste combined for onca in an 
outcry which compelled him to put the book on iha Index, Ln 
spite of which it ran through twenty one editions. The publican 
tion of the EneyclopeBdia—the “ Bible of unbelief containing 
articles on all the debatable point^a which Catlioltcl^^m bad 
omitted to defend^ g^ve fresh impetue to the atheistical move¬ 
ment, The career of Madame Pompadouip in her character of 
religious arbiter between the Jesuits and Janseniets^ supplied the 
necessary moral mdlgnation without which tho crusades of nntl- 
religion inevitably miss the niork. Against the worst danger 
which CathoheiBm had ever had to face from without, tho forces 
of the Church were not only divided but subdivided into hostile 
camps. At the moment when the Jesuit and Jansenist duel 
had broken out with renewed vigour, at the end of the pontiff- 
cate of Benedict XIV.^ tlie Jesuits were divided againet them- 
eelves into two rival parties by the question of reform. The 
epirit of worldiine^s had found its way through the vuinerabla 
points in the fortress of the Society of Jesus. Their connection 
with politicSp and in paHicular tlie iiidapendonce of the Jesiiii 
State of Paraguay^ involved them in political complications with 
Spain and Portugal. Their commercial rivals in the wine trade 
attacked them by demanding a Visitation of the Order, It was 
there fore highly necessary to Uiem that a Pro-Jesuit Pope should 
be appointed to succeed Benedict and to defend the order in 
case of need 

The election of Clement Xill. {1758-1760) was therefore 
worked by the Jesuits for their own advantage. But they soon 
found out that be waks Nathaniel—not an Apofitle^'—or In 
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other words a weak reed. It miglit beoa impost bio oven 
for a stro&g champion to save tho Jesuitic at this timOp for the 
etorm^doodg were gathering fast against them. Weakened out¬ 
wardly hy their eontegta with Jansenism, and inwardly by tha 
wear and tear to tlioir idealSt to which their intimacy with the 
world had peculiarly eseposad them, tho Jesuits had to face a 
Roiirbon combination against theiU] based on the report of a 
hostile VisitationT and eiipportad in France by a charge of 
regicide doctrine; and in Spain by supposed responsibility for a 
aeriea of popular nprielngs. In 1762 the Jesuit schools were 
closed in FranoOp and two years later the Order was expeUed from 
the country, Clement tried to save them, and the Bull Apostoli- 
cum Pascendi in 1765 was Intended to ward off the anger of tho 
King of Bpaim But it was too late. The Jesuits had aroused 
too many storme of hatred for anything less tlian a strong and 
Bteadj^ blast of Catholic enthusiasm to counteTp and there wa 5 
no qiiart-er in eighteenth-century Burope hrom which such a 
wind could be expected to blow. Charles IIL of Spain was not 
at heart antagonistic to the Jesuitip but his ministere were 
Jansenists and it was always easy to make the Jesuit doctrines 
responsibie for anarchical movementa. So in 1767, the Jesuits 
were expelled from Spain and their interesting political experi- 
meut in Paraguay came to an end Before the eud of Clements 
^ntincate souiething like a Jesuit war was being waged in 
Europe, and his death in 176tt meant life or death to the Order 
which he had striven in vmn to upholds 

The elcotiqu of Ganganelli aa Clement XIY. (1769-1744) was 
so ^oat a disappointment to the Zelantif the Jesuit party were 
called, tliafc they afterwords denied its validity on tho piea that 
simony was involved, Clement loved peace and ju^tice^ and 
hated persecution. But he was wearied with the tedious com- 
p ain^ of the Jeauits and the importunities of their enemies the 
Bonbon prineea. He gave concesaigns in order to gain time, 
tod succeeded in delaying the official condemnation of the 
^aerp for which Europe was ciamouring, for four more years. 
But It had to come, and in 1773 the Bull was drafted which dis^ 
banded the spiritual army of the Church. The Jeaoita were 
offered pneions if they would give up their Order, but the 
linequnJJed discipline which Loyola had given to his foUowers 
^tood them m good stead at the Imi, and the Society of Jeaua 

which we] 

Its power 
chaancla 


moat insidious of the many attacks 
¥ intoiid^ til destroy It. It survived, and that was alL 
was atmuUed and its iDUuonce rdegat^d to subterraueaD 
and lar away haunts. But it held togsther in tho 
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daikneeB and waited for the light whicli would surely break oi^er 
the world when the glare of the "enlightenment”^ should pass 
away, and the dawn of a purer religion gladden the life of man. 
The herald of that dawn was already on the wing when 
America “shouted to liberty ” in 1778, and fifteen years later laid 
down the great amendment to the Declaration of Independence 
which announced the birth of religious freedom, miscalled 
toleration, in the Nsw World. It is the glory of America to 
hare discovered the great truth, which centuries of persecution 
had failed to bring home to the Old World, that the State 
cannot " tolerate " religion: the State can only recognise spiritual 
freedom. In maintaining that "Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establUhtnent of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press,*’ America has made a stamd in history for which all 
nations should call her blessed, and to which the Old World has 
capitulated, in more or less degree, ever since. But the truth 
which the Now World had stumbled upon was not recognised at 
once in the Old The Papocyi being weak, had to face a new 
access of political opposition from Germany. An Eroetian party, 
headed by Von Hoatheim, Elector of Treves, demanded a 
National Church on a plan similar to that which Henry VUL 
had wished to eBtahlisb in England The Emperor, Joseph U. 
of Austria (17S0-17Sl?J, embarked on a policy of suppreEsing 
monaatories and dictating public worship. To make him desist 
Pius VL set out from home and first earned the title of the 
" Apostolic pilgrim" by his unsuccessful mission. In France 
the gathering storm-clouds were beginning to swallow up the 
whole prospect, and sweep the various currants of philosophical 
dispute into the one vast and overwhelming force of the Revolu¬ 
tion. At first the Church in France supported the Revolution, 
but in May, 17&0, it was alienated by a scries of hostile enact¬ 
ments, and although some clergy subrnitted to them, the majority 
went into opposition and stood out boldly against the approach¬ 
ing madness of the Terror. An oath was imposed which the 
Pope condemned, and tho King fled to avoid the apostasy of 
acquiescence. 9o that when the Monarchy fell in Augusty 1792, 
the Catholic religion fell with it, and the establishment of 
atheism in 1793 was the logical outcome of earlier eventa. The 
passing of the Tottot bronght no mitigation of the hostility with 
which the ruling powers treated the Church, and the only act of 
toleration which was passed was inatantly withdrawn in 1797. 

One might have expected that Napoleon would have used 
the Church as on ally in the restoration of that good order which 
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waa neoessary to uiilitary success. Such, mde^d^ was his pro- 
fcs€ed attitude to it *■ ! regard religioup'* be said, *rriot as tbe 
Baystery of the Tocaruationp but aB the aecTet of social order.*^ 
And yet Napoleou^s policy towards the Papacy was from the 
first hostile and aggressive. In 1796 the French armies invaded 
Bologna and the old Pope had to buy a trace on heavy temis 
which he could not Having thuB succeeded in putting 

Pius \T at a disadvantage Napoleon pressed it home; he seized 
Ancona and threatcued Flome. Pius was compelled to luaJce 
peacCp and Joseph Bonaparte was ficnt aa ambassador to Rome 
with orders to create discord. The Roman democrats were 
encouraged to invito BYench help in a revival of the republican 
movementi with the result that the papal troops found them¬ 
selves once more at war with the French* The French ganeral. 
Berthier, entered Rome in the name of Franco and occupied the 
castle of St Angelo while the Republicans took the city. The old 
PopOj now in his eightieSf confronted the soldiers bravely and 
submitted to iusult in the Vatican, and one may hope that he 
had the consolation of knowing that his victors had made the 
fatal mistake which throughout history had overtaken the 
Oppressors of St Peter, Pius Vi, was sent aw'ay in a carriage to 
the Doniinioans at Siena and thence to Valence^ vrhere in the 
course of the year 1760 he died of a broken heart 

lack of money had forced Kapoleon into this first great 
indiscretion in hisi dealings witli the Papacy. The lack of hiS' 
torical insight made it possible for him to go further in the same 
mistaken direction. At the time of the election of Pius VIL 
(1009-1814) there were signs abroad that a religious revival waa 
about to set in, The Church in France had never lost its hold 
on the provincea, and under the Directory the priests began quietly 
to return to Paris. Tire so-called Constitutional Church, which 
had bent itself to the varying will of the revolutionaiy Stato^ had 
forfeited the respect which it had never deE^rved, wdiile, on tJie 
other hand^ the priests ivho had remained loyal to the Papacy 
reaped the harv^est of persecution in the love and reverence of 
smeero Catholicfl throughout France. The First Cooflul, altliough 
be professed himself frankly to be more a Mohammedan than 
anything elso^ declared his willingness to make Catholicism 
dominant in France. The wearied French Catholics nud the 
eympatlietic new Pope were alike unable to see the difference he^ 
tween the patronising offer of Napoleon and the American syatem 
which their hearts desired. Even if it did not satisfy the more 
enhghteued among them, it was acceptable on the grounds that 
half a loaf is better than uo bread. So. in spite of suBpieiona on 
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both sides* the tema of Napoleon were fonnulated cmd sent to 
Rome in the draft of the finst CoBCordat, The words dominant 
religionwere changed to the more noii^committal '^rdigionof 
the majority" and the minister sent to Rome to present tlie 
agreement was instriicted to behave towards the Pope aa though 
he was in command of two hundred thousand men. The Pope 
stood out against cert sin features of Napoleon's ofier, and par^ 
ticularly in regard to four points. He opposed Napoleon^B desire 
to recoguiae the constitutional" clergy, by whom the papal 
authority had been set aside. He objected to the confiscation of 
Church lands on the sjslem laid down by the Concordat. He 
insisted that the Bishops at present in occupation of the Sees of 
France shonld resign, and that the Catholic religion should be 
recognised as the State religion if the State was to claim the 
rigiit to make appointments to vacant bishoprics. The Pope's 
delay in accepting hie terms Lrritatcd NapoleoUp but, aJter tearing 
up the Pope's reply, be eventually signed the document. 

The ftret Concordat* which was signed in 1801 and published 
in 1802, was in itself a good offer from the Catholic point of 
view. It safeguarded the honour of tlie French Catliolice and 
of the Papacyp and, of couieo, Kxis VIL accepted it The difficulty 
was to make the compromise workable, and thia obvious defect 
gave to the First Consul his opportunity tu juggle with the Con¬ 
cordat to his ow^n adyantago- Under the gmse of an appendix 
intended to fill In the detailB of its administration, Napoleon in- 
vented the so-called Organic Articles," which, in practice, gave 
entire control of the Church in France to himself and bound 
the Church by links of steel and gold to every French Govern- 
meut down to the year But tlie First CodsuI had once 

more gained the shadow and lost the eubstanca of power. He 
pressed bis advantage home to the uttermost. He demanded 
the creation of five French Cardlnds to safeguard his influence 
in the ConBistory, and he secured in 1803 a Concordat for the 
Italian Church on the same liacs as that of France, But the 
total result amounted to sometliiug different from the First 
Consul's ioteutiou. The spirit of Catholicism, refreshed by the 
outward peace, gained strength to resist him, and the GalUcau- 
ism which he wished to foster ianguished under his care, while 
the ultra-moutane spirit revived, and, through the events which 
followed, burned with a etoady flame of loyalty to the ill-treated 
Pope. 

In the course of the year 1802 Napoleon became First Consul 
for life* and it wae dear that he was aiming at the Crown. In 
1804 he became Emperor and desired papal confirmation of hjs 
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act Hub set out for PariB to perform the Coronation, in igaoi' 
Mice of the fact that Napoleon had a1 reader crowned himgell and 
to perform the marriage of Napoleon with Josephine, He tetunied 
to Borne without havmg secured a single privilege, and in the 
same year a further eauEe of hoetiJity arose. Napoleon*s 'Mittle 
brother Jerome'" had contracted an awkward marriage with 
Mies Paterson of Baltimore, which* in view of a hjgber deetiay, 
Napoleon "wished to have a^nnulled. The marriage being perfectly 
Canonical* Pius refuged to do bo* whereupon Napoieon anmilted 
it himself by im^iial decree. A further quarrel in 1805 turned 
on the garrisoning of Ancona by Napoleon* This exploit of 
Napoleon s at the time of the Austrian war had caused a dispute 
between Austria, who thought that the Pope should have pre* 
vented it, but the Pop© dared neither oppose Napoleon nor 
confe^B to Austria hia mabilitj to restrain him . The battle of 
Trafalgar in 1805 gave him th© necessary courage to complain^ 
and in answering him Napoleon adopted lb© Charlemagne toiie^ 
and declared that he had garriaoiied Ancona for the defence of 
th© Pope, Pina disclaimed both the ©bligntion and the need of 
inch protection^ and expostulated further againat Joeeph Bona¬ 
parte’s action in seizing the throne of Naples without regard to 
the papal suzerainty thereof. 

Th© Emperor replied as a medifcval Emperor would have 
done. He marched an army into the papal States, and gave the 
Pope's poaseesions in Naples to Talleyrand* Finding the Pope 
umhaken in spirit, h© threatened in 1806 to occupy the whole 
pap.^ territory. Pius still held out ; he opposed Napoleon in 
Venice, and| in 1807, h© oSerad to close the ports which 
Napoleon already held. Pius had a gentle Christian soul, but he 
had the courage necessaiy to maintain his dignity* He would 
be conquered if be must, but he would not submit* and in this 
he persisted through all his troubles to the great emborraEsmept 
of his oppresBor. Ip 1809 the papal States fell to Napoleon, the 
papal army woa absorbed into the French armyj and the Pope 
was suiTounded by Frenehmen. Finally* Roma itself was an¬ 
nexed, and the tricouleur replaced the papal banner. Pius atill 
thundered his condemnation, and th© Bull «Cum Memoranda" 
aeaerted tho Papal aupreniacy in imcompromiBing terms, and the 
utter condemnation and excommunication of hie cncmiea His 
behaviour was bofh coumgeouB and maatoriy, Napoleon carried 
him off first ki Florenco and th©ii to Savona, wishing to exhibit 
to the world the humiliating position to which hia power had 
brought the succeeBor of St. Peter* But Pius turned hia captivity 
into a cataatrepbe by refusing to perform pontifical acta. Na- 
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poison above all wanted hia divorce, wliicb Pius refused to give. 
The Emperor then tried, as others had tried before him, to do 
witliout the PopSp but his failure was ossuied. Tho so-eallod 
^‘{talliean experiments^ turned against himself The Commis¬ 
sion summoned to endorse his ecclesiastical policy declared him 
in the wrong, and had to be dl&miaaeiL The Sanatas Consulta 
of 1810 decreed the adherence of future Popes to the Declaration 
of les^. The Cardlnalg were attacked for their refusal to nullify 
Napoleon's marriage with Josephine* and dispense his maniago 
w ith Marie^Louise. Those who refused were degraded and be¬ 
cameBlack CardinalsPius himeolf continued to hold out, 
and demanded his liberty before he ivould discuss negotiations^ 
In January, ]8ll, a new Commission demanded the libemtion 
of tho Pope. In June a KationaJ Council was summoned, which 
showed increased loyalty to Pins, and refused to act Independ¬ 
ently of him. An unsigned document, promising to npficini 
Bishops within abt months or forfeit bis rights to tho Metropolitan, 
was produced by Napoleon as coming from the Pope, but the 
Council had to be reformed before its ratidcatiou of the document 
could be extorted. Even thon tho papal confirmation wa» 
necessary, and, until September, Piu^ held out. But he finally 
gave way and ifigned it in a form which Napoleon thought to be 
too pontifical and maufliciently Galilean. It was, however, a 
fiign of w'eakenlng. The old Pope was enfeebled by captivity, 
and, when ho found himself carried off to tJie lovely splendour of 
Fontainebleau, hia reaietnnoo for a time broke down. He signed 
the preiiminory draft of the Concordat of Fontainebleau on Janu¬ 
ary 18* 1S13, and thus abandoned hia rights of institution in 
France. He afterwarda retracted hia consont, but his broach of 
faith wm more deplorable ttian Ms momentary weakness. 

The year 1813 saw the eunset of tlie Xapoleonie power, and 
in 1814 Pius VIL was free and on his w^ay to KomOi having been 
liberated at the demand of the allies. The failure of Napoleon 
in his treatment of the Church might seem to be only incidental 
to bis folluTO to establish a permanent hegemony in Europe, but 
in reality the victory of the Church waa a real victory, due to the 
limitation of tlie Emperor's vision. Ho !iad wanted tho alliance 
of tho Pope, and tried first by agreement and afterwards by force 
to obtain it. Ho failed to realise that tho olliaiioe which he 
sought would bn valueless unleEs it were bestowed by tho free¬ 
will of the Pope, The Church must bo free or eko it ceases to 
ho itself, and it is In virtue of this axiom that it has always been 
able to take captivity captive. 

The Rome to w'hich Pius VII. returmod after his exile greeted 
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him with the pathetic enthufiiaam which was reminifcent of tlie 
Middle Ages. For Rome was now as ever a prey to the inevit¬ 
able spirit of faction^ but in place of ibe greater duele of earlier 
time^ bonds of robbers and organised brigands struck terror and 
admiration into the hearts of the inconsistent populace. Secret 
societies of all kinds dourislied^ and were classed under the hciid^ 
ing of freemasons^’. To cope with these disorders the Pope 
found himself faced with a totally inadequate revenue and a 
chaotic eystem of government Napoleon bad temporarily in* 
creased the papal revenue by selling Church property^ but most 
of the^ funds were already spent and there w^ara CongregatioDs 
and Caidinalatoe to be andow^ed, in addition to the restoration of 
noarly two thousand monasteries and 612 convents. 

To help him in the euperhuman task which confronted him 
the old Pope bad at his side the master-niind of the Cardinal 
Consulvi. It ivae he who had strengthened by hJs presence and 
couhbgI the rcelfitanoe of the Pope at Fontainebleau^ and it was 
lie who hud upheld the power of the Papacy nt the Congress of 
Vienna. Napoleon eaid of him, ■** This man^ w^ho never would 
become a pri^tj is more of a priest than all the others ^ 
Consalvi lived in the w^orld the life of a man of the world, and it 
waa inconsistent with his theories that such a man as himself 
should be a prieek He therefore refused to burden himself with 
the priestly office and remained only in the minor orders neccfi- 
sary to his acceptance of the cardinal ate. On hie return from 
the Congress of Vienna he became ** the soul of the Pope/* and 
in 1816 he put into effect his programme for the government of 
the Patrimony. The system which he favoured was a fonn of 
Napoleonic hureaucracyj known as the Montuproprio ilo 
divided the papal territories into twenty-one Delegatione over 
whidr Cardinals presided^ with Governors under them selected 
from the prelaturo- Consalvi^s government never had a clionco 
af Success, for it depended on tlie existence of competent officials, 
and there were none to be fouiuL Moreover* tliere was a vigorona 
^posi^on* headed by his rival, Cardinal Paoca^ mid siippcrtod 
by the reactiotiary’ element among the Cardinals and by those 
whose privileges were menaced by the revival of govern men t. 
Till opposition could point to serious defects and still more 
serious gaps in the work of Consalvi. His attempt to deal with 
the brigands by a treaty was ingenious hut not practical- On 
the pnnclple of “sot a thief to catch a thiefhe gave ri&e to a 
g astly vendetta between two of thy chief robber families, who 
another in the intereete of the peace. A still more 
vital defect wajj the total lack of any system of education, for 
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this undermined the whole Btructure on which his bureaucracy 
should have rested. Tlie totol ignorance both of tljo rulere and 
of the ruled produced injuBtice and mcompetence on the one 
band and lawlesani^sa on tbo 

In guiding the foreign policy of the Pope. Consalvi showed a 
truer statesmanship. During Ms absemee at Vienna, Cardinal 
della Geugn had persuaded Pius to repudiate all the agreomenta 
with France since 1707, on the groimd that they had been 
extorted by force, and to reiuBtate the old Bishops in place of 
tho " Eveques de circonstance,” as the more accommodating Con¬ 
cordat Bishops were called. Consalvi realised that this was fatal 
and protested vehemently to Cardinal Pacca. proposing as an 
alternative that alterations should be made in the Concordat, 
Ill 1815, ho drew up the alterations, which were duly ratified by 
Pius in June, 1817. But tlie evils which had been wrouglit by 
the attempted breach of faith could only be modified by the 
later and more honourable policy. In Germany, the influonce 
of Mottermch nneouraged the national spirit at the espenso of 
the Pope, eepecialty in Bavaria, Hanover, and the Upper Bhine. 
But Consalvi watched hia opportunities and in course of time* 
Mottemich’s growing Catholicism enabled him to make treaties' 
with Bavaria, with Prussia, and with the Upper Rhinei and 
subsequently with Russia. 

In Italy, Consalvi was lenient to the nationalist movetnents 
and opposed to crualty. King Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia was 
hie close friend and ally, and the King of Naples was bought by 
the promise of papal support in his attempt to establish his 
abaolutism. Consalvi was very friendly to England—more so 
than to Ireland, and be urged the Pope not to abandon the cause 
of tho Catholic emancipation to please the lawless Irish, There 
was some trouble with Russia concerning tho proposal toeatablish 
a Metropolitaii Bishop at Vilna, but Consalvi made peace in 
spite of it, and conceded the right to the Csar Alexander— 
aittiough TChismatic—of nominating candidates to Catholic 
bishoprics in his dominions. 

In August, 1823, Pius VM. ended his long and weary pilgrim¬ 
age upon earth, and his heart-broken friend and adviser foUowed 
him five montlis later. In their lighter moments the two friends 
had Tvorked ti^ther for the revival of art, and under their in- 
spiration a new wing of the Varican was opened, and gave a 
symbol to the world of the restoration of holy religion. 

Pius VIL was succeeded by the old enemy of Consalvi, Cardinal 
della Geuga, who took the name of Leo Xfl. (1823-1889). He 
put a summoiy conclusion to the work of his rival by a complete 
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tever&Al of Ma policy along tbo lines of eictreme reaction. A 
rule of violent severity did much to foster the uudorlying current 
of liberalism which waSp of course, etrengthened Into fuller Ufe by 
perBecutlon. Under Leo^ Cardinal Rivarola condemneii 50^^ 
Carbonari,^ or members of neoret societies, without trial, in 
three months, while pereoas were placed under euperrisioti 
and forced to keep spiritual observances. Forced marriage 
between rival sectSe porsecutions of the Jews, the supervifilon of 
education by the Jesuits, all tended to fill the same stream with 
the rmng current of revolutionary discontent. The reaction 
continued under Plus VllI, (lS29-ld30}| and the accession of the 
monk Capellarip as Gregory XYI- (16304840), carried it to its 
aenith. A sudden, violent, and ehortdived revolution in the 
States of the Church led the Pope to turn for help to Austria and 
so to give away hie hard-ivon independeucu. The result was that 
the European powers claimed tlie right to help the Pope to put 
an end to the misi^e in his dominion, and demanded the 
participation of laymen in the government of the States of ths 
Church. Gregory acceded^ but afterwards went hack on hla con¬ 
sent; this resulted in further intervention by Austriap and then 
countor-interventicn by France at niincona, w^hieh town beeama 
the rallyiug'point of the liberal cauae. The cruelty with which 
the Pope’s hired soldiers repressed the revolt, and the harsluiess 
of the reign of reaction, led in 1845 to the Protest of Rimini, 
which wofi an appeal for the redre^t of grievances addressed by 
ttie Pope'^fl eubjects to the powers of Europe. But the Pops 
once more took refuge behind the buttress which Austria was 
only loo ready to provide and remamed in this attitude until bis 
death in 1840^ 


CHAPTEH XXX 
COKCliUSlON 

T here have been motnents in history when mim^9 need 
pf reli^on hns seemed peculiarly urgent The^e are 
the mpiueats of the greatest danger for the Churchea. 
For if the old bottleB cannot contain the new wine the energy of 
the human spirit will find new channelB in ways apart Such a 
moment waa the fit$t half of the nineteenth ceiituiy, and it waa 
no doubt partly to bo oBcribed to a reaction from the religioua 
lethargy of the century of the Enlightenment. The romuntie 
movement in'lite^rature turned men^e minds to history — -not so 
mtich to the critical and scientific study of the past as to the 
tlmlling pageantry of historical continuity. “I belong/^ wrote 
Chateaubriand^ **to the generai community of mankiad, who 
Hioce the creation of the world have prayed to God.^' Others 
carried this conscioiiBiieBa fuitheFr and tried to dedicate the 
awakening of the religious temper and of the hiBtorica.1 mind of 
Europe to the glorification of the Papacy. The old high papal 
doctrine at its most extreme and tincompromising was put 
forward by De Maiatre in his famous book, "Du Pape^"^ which 
directed mon^s attention to the oldest and mofit historical in^ 
stitutioQ in Euro[>e at the very moment when their imagiiiation 
was stirred by its spiritual appeal. 

The brilliant ^ench theologinn Lanieunais borrowed Be 
Mai stress extreme views of the powers of the Pepe;^ and gave 
them a twist in the direction of democracy^ finding the perfect 
law of liberty"^ Lu the most absolute obedience to the Pope. 
The dominion of the Papacy was to bis Ubcrty-loviDg spirit a 
refuge from the encroachmente on the rigiits of man by the 
revDlutionary goveniment of France. His followers, Lacordairo 
and Montnkmbert, fougiit the fight for religious educatiaa in 
France in Hie name of constitutional liberty and papal 
prerogative. 

Gregory XVI. deliberately set aside the opportunity offered to 
the Papacy by the awakening of the rouI of Europe- Ife 
prefenred the comfortable paths of reaction on old-fashioned 
linos **ThU Ahb^,” he said of Lamonnais, “ wanted to give me 
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a power with which I should not have known what to do,” and 
the Bull “Mirari Vos” condemned Lamennais* teaching for its 
supposed anarchical tendencies. Gregory greatly preferred— 
although be did not altogether trust it—the teaching of the 
so-called Neo-Gwolfs, whose views became identided in Italy with 
the party of moderate reformer a The roman tic movement in 
Italy foimd a natural expression io the stimng of the cause of 
national unity and iodependeuce. A soul-Btirring book of 
romance called “I Promessi Sposi," published in 1827 by 
Manzoni, ushered in the great epoch with which the name of 
Garibaldi b associated. But while “Young Italy” was ae yet 
a dream, tlie Neo^Gwelfs borrowed from Gioberti the idea of an 
absolute Pope, raised to pre-eminence in Hurope by an artistic 
Md intellectual revival, and leading a federation of Italian 
States to national conacioueness as a sort of combined Uildehnind 
and Julius II. Thb movement, founded on ‘*1 Promessi Sposi,” 
waa developed by the writings of Gioberti in 1843, Balbo, the 
histonan of the party, concentrated on the “Speranza dTtaliu 
the liberation of It^y from foreign rule. Italy was now more 
than ever a geographical expression,” and not a nation, 
^mbardy and Venetia were Austrian, Piedtnont and Savoy 
belonged to the vigorous monarchy of Sardinia; Tuscany was 
ruled by a Grand Duke, wlio was more or less under the tutelage 
" •^nd there remained—in addition to other small 

lordshipa—Naples and Sicily, ruled by the a'orst dynasty which 
had over troubled the turbulent South, and lastly the Papal 
States and the Patrimony of Peter, To get rid of Austria, and 
together with lier the whole collection of petty lordships which 
broke up the North; to support rebellion in Naples, and lead 
Italy to unity in some kind of federation under the Pope—this 
was the ori^naj scheme of Gioberti. But as bb plan developed, 
be heenme increasingly interested in the unity of Italy, and the 
leadership of the Pope he came to regard as a mere means to 
later book, published in 1846, he threw over 
the Poi» altogether, and supported the idea of federation under 
he leaderehip of Pjedmont. The “ secret" sympathy of Charles 
Albert, whose kingdom included Piedmont, Savoy, and Sardinia, 
wae already known and discussed among members of the 
moderate reform party. There was much to account for 
Giobertja changeof champions: Charles Albert's kingdom waa 
the nsiag power, and it had the good fortune to possess not only 
a King wi^^ideM, but also the wisest of European statesmen in 
Cavoiw, The Pope, on the other hand, was a man of limited 
outlook, reactionory propensities, and devoid of any real 
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sympathy with the ideals of Italian unity except as a means of 
glorification of the Papacy. 

There waa, moreover^ another enrrent of the reform move¬ 
ment more dangerous, and more definitely hostile to the existing 
order of things, and it was not easy at this stage to distingnieh very 
clearly between them. Opposed to the Neo-G wolfs, but Bbaring 
many of their views, was the party of extremists under Maz^ioi, 
whose book, “ Young Italy,” published in 1846, gave the whole 
movement a European setting. Mazzini’e words were words of 
flame, and his teaching was the gospel of the dagger. The 
prbiees of Italy could coquette with the party of moderate 
reform, but with the followers of Marzini there could be do 
compromise and no understanding. Such wos the state of Italy 
as Mettemich watched it with anxious attention in 1846. Such 
were also the conditions in which Cardinal Mastai-Ferretti was 
bailed with joy and gratitude, when he ascended the papal 
throne as Pius IX. (18464878). 

The pontificate of PiuB TX., momentous in itself, covered a 
period of tremondoua importance in history, and it is not 
possible to give an account of every point at- which papal policy 
touched European afiairs during bis reign. Many of rite even is 
have still the vividness and the lack of proportion w'hich belong 
to contemporary history. It is diflicult in 1828 to uTite of recent 
history except in the aspect of a prelude to 1914. 

Pius IX. was a good man, ill-matched with his destiny. The 
enthusiafim with which hie reign opened was due to hie welU 
kuowu sympathy with modem liberal views, and hia first act was 
to pardon all the political prisoners w'ho crowded the prisons. 
This general amnesty of July 18,1846, increased his popularity, 
but while the populace hailed him with joy as “H Papa 
Angelico ” the Pope himself did not share their delusions. " Aly 
God t ” he had been beard to exclaim, “ they want to make me 
a Pope, who am only a poor country parson." The ^neaty of 
Pius wos not the bold initiation of the policy of a liberal Pope 
—it was the kind-hearted unpulse of a righteous man. Other 
liberal measures followed it, but these w'ere the outcome of his 
pliable natorc, which had not yet decided where to take its stand. 
In 1847 ho sanctioned an advisory Council of State, which wjw 
regarded as the first etep towards a constitution. In reality it 
was the last willing concession w'hich the Pope was ready to 
make. Events were moving very rapidly, and the Pope was 
carried along by the stream. “ The revolution wants no making, 
it is made,’' wrote a foreign statesman to Kinir Charles Albert 
The first anniveisary of the amnesty was the occasion of the 
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suppoaed Roman Plot It was ram oared that Austria bad 
planned an insnirection throughoat tho Papal States aji favour of 
reacnon, and had oSored help to the Pope. As n result, Austria 
gamed a pretext for occnpation of Ferrara, and a war with 
■ ill sight Pius IX. made a famous speech 

m February, ISiia. warning the people against declarine war on 
Anetna^ h^t in the course of it he used the worde^ ** God 

hiesg Italy I ” Tlie crowd went its way rejoicing over the good 
ItiiliEin of the Papa AngeUGo, and forgot the rest. In 

Mai^ Pms was duven, by the success of a revolution in 
which had taken place in the preceding month, to give a co^^itu- 
tion to the Papal States. It was nn unworkable scheme by reason 
o its estreiofily cautions and guarded character^ but it condmied 
popular estimate of hie supposed liberalism. Tuacany and 
Piedmont had already followed Naples to constitutiojiai libertyf 
and Cavour wm rapidly building up the vigoruus constitutioiiaL 
monarchy wdiich brought his King, Charles Albert, fonvani as 
the^ natural leader of the forces of liberty agaiuist the foreigner 
and the oppressor. 


A nsing in Vienna and the flight of Mettcmicli brought the 
op^rtumty for the Austrian warp which opened with the famoua 
rive Days' revolution in Milan^ followed a fortnight later by 
the proclamation of the Republic of Venice The Pope seemed 
afc fii^t to be mady to fall in with the popular movement, but the 
Jeaiuts rearmed him by working oa his feara of a schism in 
Austna. He therefore held aloof from the opening of the wnr 
and kept the Austrian ambaesador at his side. But the general 
of the Roman army called it a Crusade, and the Pope had to 
o low where the overwhelming onthusiasTu of his subjects led, 
ufc t e ftojf of JS49,, in spite of iho patriotism which inspired ii> 
wae a failure, and the treaty of Salasco which ended it, restored 
ovsryt^g to Austria estcept Venice, who continued to make good 
h^^sistmca The causes of the failu re Jay in the mental disunion 
f ^ ® h-tales, ^fore the union of Italy was accomplishedj 

the leaders among theiuBch-es ns to the form of 

government which should he adopted. The anarchy wJiich had 
fol owed the revolutioii m Napl&g, and the auieide of the Nea^ 
pohtan constitution had lost the South. 

tt’hBn failure beeaiae appannt, Plue publilhed an Encyclical 

"'=« “'"“'•J' dMacionad ky 

'? tko reactinnw 

oflihei^ Tlifl IW '4^'**®'“’^'^.*^P‘Wvo(ltokearaocIicry 

ri «a^. “■ al .nri,U.CO will, 

lue people, aud did tiu, no ^ doEtriaae 
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bad attacted Bologna on the pretext of the support given by the 
papal troopa to Piedmont. Has found hlmaelf betwean two Brea, 
iris friendship had no value for Austriat who Uierefore took no 
paina to get it, and bo neither dared nor wished to identify bim^ 
self with the revolutionary movement, which was now avowedly 
Republican and SfiusKiniam With the help of Rossi, the leader 
of the moderate reformers, he put forward a now verfiion of the 
Neo-Gwelf ideal in a league of Italiaii princes. The answer to 
this was tho assassination of Rossi on November 15, 1848, and the 
flight of the Pope to Gaeta. Wlxil^ Pius stayed away from Romo, 
a Kepublk was proclaimed, and two Governments strove for 
mastery, the one react!onarji under Cardinal Antonelli, and the 
other revolutionary, under Mazsini, and associated with Mazzini, 
the striking figare of Garibaldi. In April, 134^, France inter- 
vened on behalf of the Pope, and after a defeat by Garibaldi, the 
Froacli army made an assault on Rome w'hlch gave it a dominant 
hold in the city. 

It has sometimes been thought that the Pius IX. who returned 
to Rome from Gaeta m 1850 was a different man from tlie Pope 
who had left it so hurriedly sixteen months before. But St is 
unlikely that Pius had undergono any great change of mind 
because his mind had never been made up. In the intervaL the 
issue had become dearer^ and helped by AntoneUl, with hie 
medlfeval views and his aehiavellian tempenunent, he had 
decided once and for ever to take his stand against liberalism in 
all ite forme, and to avail himself of whatever foreign help should 
offer the best promijae of permanent reaction. This at first 
seemed to be France, and the pt^raonal loyalty of Napoleon HL 
was at his servica, as wall as the support of the clerical party 
in Franco. But Austria was a more natural and permanent ally 
for the Pope in hi a capacity of Italian ruler, for Austria had a 
more fundamental interest in opposing Italian unity. The fusion 
of the two movements of liberalism and of Italian nationality 
was completed by iJie development of tbe power of Piedmont 
under Cavonr. 

The accession of D Re Galantuomo," the wise young Victor 
Emmanuel ll, to the throne of Piedmont, was the best hope of 
Italian patriots in the evil days of 1849. In putting Ilia house in 
order he hoxl, of course, to face what other national leHdera had 
had to confront La all ages, the task of emancipation rrom papal 
interference and clerical misrule. Under the influence of Cavour. 
*'a free Church in a free State” was gradually secured The 
Siccardi laws in 1850 and the later laws of Rattam freed the 
young kingdom from the cdmplicaUons and injustices of clerical 
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immunity from civil anti other forms of papal int^rvsjitifln 
bi the govemmeot This of couraa increased the autagoniatn 
which was ^roady latent between the young kingdom and tlie 
Papacy. Piedmont was the protagonist of young Italy in the 
struggle against Aufitida. In the period of Austrian oppression 
which reopened in the Papacy backed the oppreseorSi 

while Cavour looked to France, bargaining with ffapdeon to 
Burrender Savoy and Nice to France as the price of help in the 
Austrian war. This cold-blooded political markeriug brought no 
good to the kingdom of Piedmont^ and the new Austrian war 
ended in the betrayal of the Italians hy France at the Peace of 
Vdlafranca in 1S5&, Italy had gained nothingj but Savoy and 
Nice were lost, and sold like sheep against their wiE 

But the makers of Italy bad done their work, and a series of 
new revolts proved that the soul of a nation^ when once it has 
achieved censcioiisne&e^ has won the victory that overcometh. 
Garibaldi^s brilliant expedition in Naples and Sicily brought in 
die South, where the rotten Bourbon monarchy crumbled and 
fell In spite of the split between Cavour and Garibaldi^ Italy 
began to hold togethoTtiand the annexation of the Ecmagna was 
peacefully accomplished. TIio papal array under a French 
general, Lamorici&to, was ordered to disband. The Pope's 
refusal to carry out the order gave Cavour an excuec to annex 
the re&t of the Papal States, and at Castelfidando, September l@t 
18§1, the Italian armies won the victory which fulhlied the pro¬ 
phecy that “Savoy would eat up the Italian artichoke loaf by 
leaf- 


In February^ 1801^ the first Parljameat of United Italy met at 
Turin, and it was inevitable that its dec rocs should clash with 
tlie papal prerogative The temporal power of the Pope in Italy 
had been reduced by conquest and annexation to the Patrimony 
of Peter He was now asked t-o forego all lus powers, to recognise 
a hostile civil code, with civil marriage, etc.^ as already estab¬ 
lished in Piedraontp in territory wliich bad belonged to him for a 
thousand years. Piua IX,, siill urged along by Antonelh, decided 
to harden his defences. Political concordats of the Papacy with 
Prussia had put his foreign policy on a 
reUablo basis, llie Oxford Movement in England seemed to be 
roveoling a less fi^alcitmnt spirit in n country which had long 
been Protestant m polities hut never Protestant in mind or 

aspiration. Catholic emancipation was flriU an encourogiog 

nove y. ve all, new subjecta in America, and those who 
made the W eat radiant with hope. So Pius DC. turned from his 
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temporal lo^^eB to tho vidon of Bpiritua) victorifia. Had he been 
a man like the saintly founder of that deioi], Gregory the Great, 
ho might have won the world: it wa«j. he lo$t it by following 
in the footsteps of rnnocent IIT. He saw the Catholic Church 
dethroned and diaposBesBe^ ^nd tliis* not in an age of mdifferenee 
or cynidem, hut at a time of acute spiritual yearning. The great 
discoveries of science in the Eiineteenth century had swept the 
eobweba out of Heaveoj and set a light there^ which by consmnmg 
the unreal, revealed the true glory of the Christian vision. The 
momentaiy pessimi^xOf which la ee^edated with the views of the 
early aiueteeMh-century economists, passed as quickly as a doud, 
and the bracing efTect of Clmrlea Damn's “ Origin of Spedes 
(1859) kindled a brighter flame than the one which it extinguished 
’^Tien the theory of evolution called its noble challenge to faith^ 
Newman sang hia Pnuso to the Holiest in the Height^ (IB4I5), 
and Brow'Ding^a triumphant assertion gave the answer of un. 
daunted faith. 

Thero slmU! nover bo om lost good ( What was flhall'liw lu boforv, 

Ihff Dvil iB nulh u CLoughi, is saloocio implying^ aowd 

Wh»t wift giood fihidL be gocKl, with for evU so much gtsod more ; 

On tbe la^rth tbe broken uce ; b Ule liwTcn a perfect: raund. 

Pius IX. lost touch with the spiritual aspiration of the world 
The scries of dogmatio pronouncements with whioh he tried to 
answer the anxious queetionings of the nations ivas nnBatjafying. 
The fleries began in JSM with the decree which made the 
Itnnmovdaie Conception of the Virgin an essential artlde of the 
Catholic Faith. This doctrine bad been the subject of mediicval 
dispute between t he Thom iets and the Scotists in the schools of 
Parifi. The Jesuits afterwards mode it o part of their teaching 
and documents were forged in support of it. The docunieuts 
wore afterwards condonmed by the Pope, but the belief lu the 
doctrine had already passed into piety. Vaguenesa and in¬ 
decision in doctrinal matters worried Piub* in spite of Iub 
tendency towards it in political afiaii^. He tlierefore opened hia 
spiritual bombardment by a pronouncBment which narrowed the 
gate ivithout furthering the unity of Cathohcism. 

The ^'Quanta Cura'* Encyclical was the next attack^ which 
declared war on the whole modem and liberal system of idea?. 
The SyUabus of 1804 defined these, forced them all to their 
logical conclusion, aud condemned them indiecriminately. Piua 
IX. forced an Issiio by his pedantic lo^c, and sealed up the 
truths of religion into an inaccessible treasury remote from the 
heart of man. Among the errors condemned by the Hyllabua 
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the questionmg of the Pope^$ right to emploj force, ftnd im 
iIlii3tTatiDn of this le:5£oii the celebnited iiutiiisitor ArbuSs was 
canom^ed. The Syllabus further declared it to be an error 
to mamtain that Popes had ever exceeded their powers or 
^croached on the rights of princes — ^that the gouree of clerical 
immiirijty from civil jurisdiction lies in the eecnlar law—that 
oilier religions should be tolerated in Catholic countries—that the 
Pope should reconcile himself with liberalism or the pragross of 
civiliaatioar The Syllnbue was an indiscreet and unnecessary 
document, raising questions and allaying none, but eilencing 
dbcuflsion by the hammer-^rokee of a prorogatiTo which ha5 
still to be defined. The Byllabus sharpened the distinction 
between two parties of Catholics: th(^e who tried to explaiii it 
and modify it—who, like Newman, held tliat it was a document 
for experts witiiout any importance for the ordinary believer; 
and those, on the other handj like Manning and William Ward, 
who accepted it literally and submitted to the whole of its 
teac^ng. One result of the Syllabue was that through its 
political assertions Pitig lost the friendship of Napoleon, By bh 
arrangement with Cavout tlie Italian Government moved to 
Florence, and all the French soldiers left Rome. The idea that 
Romo should be the capital of the new kingdom* although 
slightly tinged with iaerilege, was already a possible development 
If the verdict on it in Parie was tJie celebrated Jamais^jatnois 
of Bonher, in Italy the French Secretary wrote to Cavour : “ Of 
conirse the result of ell tills is that you will eveutually go to 
Romej but a s^ifRcient interval must elapse to save ue from 
responsibility 

But when it came to the point, the Catholicism of Napoleon 
was too strong for him. The deatli of Cavour cleared the way 
for Garibaldi's independent action with the radical wring of the 
Young Italy party at hie back. He began to attack Rome, but 
the uncertainty of the Italian Government gave Piua time to 
collect an army of defence* To this army Napoleon contributed 
Garibaldi euccoeded at Monte Rotondo in October, 1867, but the 
Italian Government failed to support him by stirring up a risiuj? 
in Rome, upon which he counted for eucceee. The Freneli, 
therefore, defeated him at Montana on November 3. The 
attitude of Franco was estremoly irritating to the Italian 
Government, and when in IfiTO the French wanted help 
against Germany^ tlie Italians were able to bargain for the 
sacrifice of Roma Napoleon was too clerical to give in, bnt the 
crisis of liifi overthrow effected the same end 

Before the last round of tJie old contest for temporal power 
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was fought to a dnisb, the relentless logic of Pius IX. brought 
him to the climax of his reigUj the Vatican Coundl of 1370, 
His passion for definition had brought into question his nuthQtit 3 * 
to define the faith* The word Infallibility had been hovering on 
tlie lips of Catholics throughout his reign. It was not a sudden 
invention nor a wDd flight of papal pretension. It was simply 
the loipcal couchiaon of one view of ttie cliaraeter of tfie Papacy. 
There wais another view—Uie view of the tnmority in tlie Vatican 
Council—but this never found eipressioii owing to the unfree 
nature of the ptoceediugs, and its npholdere were gradually 
reduced by strong ceusorsiup to twenty BiahopB^ who stayed 
away from the final voting out of respect for tho Holy Father 
On July 14, 1870, the Vatican Council passed the famous 
definition, thus worded, “ It is a dogma divinely revealed that 
the Roman Pontiil', when he speaks tx catkedra, that ie, when, 
in the exorcise of his office as pastor and teacher of all Christians, 
be defines by virtue of his supreme apostolic au^ority doctrine 
concerning faith or morals to lie held by the Universal Church, 
is, by tfio Kvine asrietance promised to him in tlie person of 
St, Peter, possessed of that Infallibility wherewidi the Divme 
Redeemer willed that Hb Church should be endowed in defining 
doctrine tsonceming faith or morals; and tliat tlicrefore such 
definitions of the Roman I'oatilT are unalterable of them solves 


and not by reason of the consent of the Chuioh 

The Infallibility decree, however important it may be theo¬ 
logically, had very little political importance. Those who had 
come to tlie Council to oppose it ended in refraining from fenr of 
schism. A form of words Ima a leas enduring significance than n 
course of action, and the minority were right in the instinct which 
told them that posterity would look upon this question—so burn¬ 
ing in tltmr minds and consciences — as a Sacriatry dispute. The 
old Catliolic solnsia, which some of them embraced, survives 
to-day as a mere ptoteat, and DuUinger, tlie chief opponent of 
InfaUibiUty . never joined it The Council itself was a personal 
triumph for Pius IX., and wrapt in the majesty of his vrctoiy bo 
■ turned to face the last defeat of temporal power. 

The events leading to the last battle of the history af tlie 
Papacy hove been vividly described by an cye-rritnees. *' In tliat 
burning summer-time, we^ who were staying in Rome saw 
French Bishops depart, and knew that tha French soldierB womd 
soon follow them. . . . Thirty thousand Italian troops kept a 
watch on tlie frontier, ready to break in if the Homans would 
seixe Rome. But. as ever, the Romans did no more buy 
flags which might be hung out according to fortune, tlw lopes 
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colour BO long as tJiey were needed, the trieolour invented long 
ago by Bepiiblican Bologna when King Victor's regiments should 
come marching in. The King Idniself was tom between fealinge 
of gratitude to France, and the conviction that if he did not put 
an end to the temporal power it would cost him his throne. . . . 
After a moment of hesitation^ ministers wore allowed to e.ch 
Ponza di 8nn idartino brought a myal letter to the Vatican in 
which ^ with tjie devotion of a son, the faitli of a Oatiiolic, the 
loyalty of a King^ and tiio heart of an Italian^' Victor Emniannel 
told Pius IX. that he intended to occupy the Papal States. The 
Pope answered by a single word—' Might then comes before 
right T^'lien for the last time, at the Piassza dei Tarxnini, he 
made an official appearance in public, the Holy Father was 
greeted by the Romans with frantic enthusiasm. But they had 
their two sets of hags ready."' 

The battle Itself was a tournament, carried out with chivaliy 
and courtesy on both sides. Kegotiatipna respectfully tendered 
were civilly declined. The conflict lasted a few miiuites only. 
General Cadoma had secret orders to drive the Popovs troops to 
the Leonine city and to isolate them there wHh the Pope. The 
Pope on ilk side ordered a feigned resistance, but the zeal of his 
fiupportOTB caused a little bloodshed which a inkmiders tan ding 
made inevitable. ** At ten o'clock,"" says Canon Barry, “we saw 
the white flag wadng high over St Peter's dome. Wa heard afar 
off from our College roof the thunder of the captains and the 
shouting, oa through the shattered walls of the Forta Ha streamed 
in a mixed array of soldiers, rerugeea, camp followora, along the 
atreet afterwords named from the twentieth of Soplumben Karly 
in rile aftomocn wa saw Italian standards floating frooi the 
Capitol Rome had once conquered Italy. Now Italy had 
conquered Rome’" (Canon William Barry, in “The Papacy and 
Modem Times 

^ Tho tournament finished according to the best traditions of 
mimic war^ and tho miUtaT 3 i’’ salute was accorded to tho vanquialied 
by the ^ctorSj as the papal army marched Lo lay down im arms 
in the \ilia Belvedere. In May, lan, the Law of Guarantees 
was p^aed m the Italian Parliament, which '^guaranteed'" tlio 
sov-ereign status of the Pope, his appropriation of the Vatican 
and the I*ateran, his absolute and unfettered epiritiml aiitliority, 
and provided for him a net endowmont of ^120,000 a year. The 
law was dummly framed, and unstiecessfully proffered 'Hie 
cudawment wns nev€r nccopted, and Pins DC preferred tho 
poverty of a inondicant Prince to the compwmbing 
position of an Italian pensioner. Hia poUcy for the next seven 
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WAS in accordance witli the advice sent him 87 France, 
♦'Protest, refuse, and wait for further mutations in France”. 
Apart from politics, he remained on courteouE terms witti the 
King of Italy. He watched the aflairs of tlm young kingdom, 
guided, untii 1876, by the Rights, who aimed at restoring order 
on coueervatira Unes, and after 1876 by tho Lefts, who soon 
began to stir up fresh agitations against Austria, which are atili 
among tho world problems whicli the Peace of IBSO has to solvo. 

In January, 1878, Pius sent his own Confessor to convoy his 
{>oraonal forgiveness and the Blessed Sacrament to the “Oentle- 
nian-lung*’ on his death-bed. A roontii Inter Hus followed him 
to the grave, his death ending the last and courtliest of peisonal 
duels of the temporal power. 

Leo XIfl. (1873-1903) was elected by the most peaceful con¬ 
clave that ever met. He brought to his pontificate a tactful, 
conciliatory temperament, typicd of the best traditions of iime- 
teenth'Centiiry diplomacy, but he Imd a firm will and views as 
uncompromising as those of Ho Xono on the question of the 
temporal power. On the wholes in spite of tlie circumscribed 
sphere of activo life which it enticed, the position of the apostolic 
prisoner was the one which best fitted in with the fact and the 
theory of tlie relationship between the Pope and tlie King of 
Italy. So Leo Xlll. prolonged the self-imposed captivity, in 
spite of which his pontificate was a brilliant and fraitM epoch 
in the history of the Papacy, Uia relations with the Crown, and 
particularly with Victor Kmmanual III., wore still more friendly 
than before, and probably tire fear of loes of prestige in Europe 
has been the chief obstacle in tlie way of complete reconciliation. 
The Italian Government has taken tlie Catholic missions in the 
East imdor its protoctioR, and under Piua X., an Encyclical of 
June 11,1905, called on Italian Calholies to he prepared to take 
part in the government of Italy. 

On the other hand, the tendency since 1S70 througbcut the 
Catholic world has been in the direction of separating Church and 
Btate. In Fronce, the most conspicuous example, the Encyclical, 
" 1mm oriole Dei," of 1885, ended the opposition of the Catholics 
to tlie Republican Govemnient GraduoUy the Government, on 
its aide, came to seek the support of the Catholics to counter¬ 
balance the growth of the opposiUou party of the Socialists But 
the extremists in the Catholic party made them uncomfortable 
bedfellows for a Government which was only clerical from neces- 
aiiy. In particular, the extreme Catholics, pushed ou by ^e 
Jesuits, created an anti-Semitic movement in France, which 
gained impetus from outside and culminated in the Dreyfus 
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mcicletit. Tli« co^idem nation of Drey fas for treason in 1694, the 
discovery of his innocence four years later, and bis ultimate 
oQicia] pardon for a crime which ho had never eominitted seemed 
to the Republicans, who Incurred the responsibility for it, to 
point to an Ultramontane-Army plot This was the beghuiing of 
the spirit in France which led to the State action against the 
Religious Houses hi 1902, the quarrel with the Pope in 1004, and 
the final separation of Chureh and St 2 ^ under Briand*s Mmistry 
in 1906 and 1907. The Catholic Church in France, foUowing the 
Pope^s advice and example, ferfeitcd her privileges rather than, 
submit to anti-clerical legislatiout and gained in return that 
claim on her chiltken^s loyalty which has met with so glorious 
a response. 

My Kingdom ie not of this worldwas tlie great poUtJcal 
mBpiration of the Cluircb. In tlio Middle Ages the Rcguum Dei 
was one with the eartlily kingdoin. The men of those days knew 
no other ci^enship than the citiieDship of Heaven; their 
failurefl were sins rind their virtues wore Christian graces, ihe 
Church ennobled tlieir wars and called them Crusades; the 
bftandnrd of Knighthood was the standard of the Grail- Those 
who wished to do good in association founded nionasteries; the 
inspired individuaUat became a hermit or built a Cathedral. It 
was tlie glory of the Papacy that it held the whole world in 
obedience to the Christian ideal; it was it& inevitable danger 
that all the activities of men and the manifold forms of life and 
onterpriso pressed into the fold, and crowded imdar the Church s 
bEmncr. Temporal poweri and all the aecularitiGs which flowed 
from it; worldlinessp and the wickedness of the world^—the ovof' 
exuberant, hedonistic life of the Ucnaissanee—^these forces 
ficoded in, and it was hard for the Popes, themselves the children 
of their generation, to set a limit to the boundaries of Heaven. 
The greatest of the political discoveries of the modern world ^ 
the separation of the various functions of government -This 
was an easier and tlierefore an earlier discovery than the 
greater separation of Church and State- The later history" of tlio 
Papacy is the gradual rediscovery of tlie true foundatiou of 
spiritual power^ and the readji^tiuent of the world to that end. 
Wiih the withdrawal of tive Church from the world has come the 
awakening of the world’s need for religion. The questions have 
been asked—^\Vliat have iho Churches done to heal the wounds of 
the world’war ? Why was the Pope's intetyention so futile and 
so tinljeeded? Why is peace ou earth still a vision unfulfilled ? 
To these questions there are many ouswm, but in the history of 
the Papacy there is one to be found. The Church is a protest, 
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pointing to God. Other ages, accepting war and social violoncs 
as conAist^nt with their emdor conEdence^ called God to thdr 
aid as the Captain of their hosts, But we, in our generation, 
have our dearer discernment of the essential incongruity between 
the passions which produce war and which war producea, and 
the nature of the Christian faitlL These things silence our 
prayers, and even make us intolerant of the intervention of 
religioii in warfare. Rightly or wrongly we offer up, not the 
victory^ but the suEering to God^ who is our King. 
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